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A GLIMPSE OF THE WOELD. 


CHAPTER L- 

‘TvON’T, Juliet; just see what a stroke you have 
^ forced me to make ; and I asked you to draw 
at the other table.’ 

^ And I told you I could n’t see there. What does 
the stroke signify ? Mr. Brownlow never scolds.’ 

> * But, Juliet, I must have it right; 1 can’t bear an 

untidy drawing.’ 

‘ Then, if you please, Annette, it is time you 
should learn to bear it. There is Myra, who never 
finished a drawing decently in her life, and is quite 
happy without it.’ 

The assertion was made at random, at least if it 
was permitted to judge from Myra’s countenance. 
She was at that moment seated before a writiug- 
. desk, one hand supporting her head, the other play¬ 
ing idly with a pen, whilst her face was so expressive 
of anything but happiness, that even Annette forgot 
her annoyance at the false strok^ and joined in 
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Juliet’s laugh at her sister’s despairing attitude, as 
she pored over her German exercise. 

‘ I do n’t see why you are to laugh,’ exclaimed 
Myra, and she turned round petulantly ; ‘ you have 
neither of you begun German yet; when you have, 
see if you won’t feel just the same.’ 

‘ It is not feeling, but looking,’ said Juliet. ‘ If I 
were going to be hung, I would n’t look so crest- 
faUen.’ 

‘ Wait till you are tried,’ was the retort, as Myra 
gave a push to her writing-desk, which nearly upset 
the ink. 

Juliet rushed to the rescue of the German exercise- 
book. Annette carefully removed her drawing to a 
distant part of the room. 

‘ Good-bye to my chance of a mark to-day,’ ex¬ 
claimed Juliet; ‘there is a blot on the left ear of 
the left hand figure, in the left hand comer. Look, 
Myra!’ She held up the drawing good-humouredly, 
but Myra was not to be soothed. 

‘It would not have happened if you had not 
laughed at me,’ she said; ‘ but you and Annette are 
always making fun of me—^^and from younger sisters 
I won’t bear it. Everyone makes fun of me/ she 
added in a lower tone. 

‘ Only when your collar is awry,’ said Juliet, pro- 
vokingly. 

‘ Or when your cuffs do n’t match,’ added Annette, 
from the distant corner where she had settled her¬ 
self. 

Myra glanced at herself in the glass over the 
mantelpiece; then, without vouchsafing a reply. 
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went and stood before it, and tried to put her collar 
straight, 

^ You had better let me do that for you, Myra,’ 
said a voice which had not been heard before. 

A very pretty girl, tall, and dressed in good taste 
but in the height of the fashion, stood in the door¬ 
way. There could not have been a greater contrast 
to Myra. Her smile was so sunny—her voice so 
cheeriful—her movements so graceful—even Myra’s 
ill-humour was mollified by her soothing tone and 
manner. ^ Mamma wants you in the drawing-room, 
so you must let me put you to rights,’ she added, as 
Myra seemed at first inclined to resist any interference 
with her toUette. 

* I can’t go ; I have not finished my exercise, and 
Herr Werther will be here at three,’ exclaimed Myra, 
the cloud returning again to her face. ^ Who is in 
the drawing-room V 

* The Vemeys; at least Mrs. Vemey and a niece. 
Mrs. Vemey wants the niece to walk with you, only 
she is too shy to come into the school-room with so 
many strangers; and you are just her age, so you 
are to go and make acquaintance.’ 

* It is very unkind in you, Rosamond, not to 
bring her in here yourself; you know I can’t bear 
going into the drawing-room; and Mrs.Vemey always 
looks me over from head to foot, and talks to mamma 
about me as if I was a doll.’ 

Rosamond only replied by gently forcing her sister 
into a chair, arranging the collar, smoothing the 
mfiled hair, taking off the unmatched cuffs, and send¬ 
ing Juliet for another pair. 
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Myra submitted, but neither cheerfully nor grate¬ 
fully. There was an expression in her face which, if 
the cause had been more important, might have called 
for sympathy. It was not annoyance, nor, at that 
moment, temper. It was a look of inward trouble— 
restlessness; in an older person it might have por¬ 
tended a settled despondency ; and it did not leave 
her even when Rosamond pronounced that she was all 
right now, and Juliet came forward and declared 
that she looked quite a different person—almost 
pretty. The only change then was in her manner. 
It had been natural before—it was constrained now; 
and as she left the room, Juliet’s comment to Annette 
was—‘I think it is worse when she is on her best 
behaviour, because then she is affected.’ 

Myra was correct in her account of Mrs. Verney. 
She did look at her from head to foot as she entered. 
‘Myra is much grown, I think,’ was her remark 
addressed to Mrs. Cameron ; ‘ and she really is more 
like Rosamond than I ever thought she would be.’ 

The voice was so gentle and refined, it was won¬ 
derful what made the speech so unpleasing. Perhaps 
it was the sharp criticising glance which accompanied 
the words. 

‘ Myra does very well when she chooses to take 
pains with herself,’ said Mrs. Cameron, languidly. 
—‘ My dear, do n’t drag that chair so awkwardly.— 
Madame Dupont was in despair about her for some 
time, but I think I see some improvement. Place 
your chair by that young lady, Myra, and make ac¬ 
quaintance with her ; she is Mrs. Verney’s niece.* 

Myra moved her chair. The two girls looked at 
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€acli other but neither uttered a word, beyond the 
first necessary question. 

‘Myra has such a very awkward way with 
strangers,’ observed Mrs. Cameron, in an under tone. 
‘ Bosamond, do try and help her.’ 

^ Rosamond is so sweet and kind; she makes 
everything go smoothly,’ said Mrs. Verney. And cer¬ 
tainly it did seem as if Rosamond possessed some 
magical influence, for she had no sooner made a 
commonplace remark, than the spell was broken. 
Catharine Verney, who had just come from a London 
school, began to pour out anecdotes—very amusing, 
if not always in good taste ; and Myra listened, and 
asked questions, and ventured at length to propose 
an adjournment to the school-room. 

* Don’t drag one foot behind the other,’ said Mrs. 
Cameron, as Myra walked across the room; and be¬ 
fore the door was closed, she added, ^ it is so odd 
that she should be awkward and affected too.’ 

Then, Mrs. Cameron was not fond of Myra, and 
treated her unkindly ? Not at all. Mrs. Cameron 
only gave utterance to her thoughts, without consi¬ 
dering their possible effect. And she said what was 
quite true. Myra was affected at times, under certain 
circumstances. She was unquestionably awkward, and 
had, moreover, a very unpleasant temper—extremely 
irritable, and very often passionate. No mother, 
anxious as Mrs. Cameron was for her child’s good, 
and perhaps it should be added for the world’s ap¬ 
probation, could help being fretted by her. But 
there was another, a very special cause for vexa¬ 
tion in this instance. Myra was such a contrast to 
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Bosamond, and Rosamond was Mrs. Cameron’s step¬ 
daughter. It was scarcely in human nature to see 
the grace and sweetness of manner which marked 
the one, without feeling mortified at the deficiencies 
of the other. To do Mrs. Cameron justice, she 
never showed her annoyance ill-naturedly. She 
had adopted Rosamond and her two brothers as 
her own children, when Rosamond was six years 
old, and had always treated them with affectionate 
consideration. The claims of her own children had 
never been allowed to interfere with theirs. And 
she had been in one respect well repaid. The first 
family—as her step-children were often called—^were 
remarkably good-tempered and manageable. The 
boys, indeed, had early passed beyond her control; 
they had been sent to a public school, and now 
Godfrey, having gone through college, was studying 
for the bar, and Edmund was preparing to enter the 
army. Nothing in their career had ever caused her 
any uneasiness. Mr. Cameron might have had his 
anxieties about them, but they were not shared with 
her ; and Mrs. Cameron was not a person to go out 
of her way to seek for trouble. What came before 
her she accepted; but she had married in order to 
escape from the worries of a large household, con- 
fiicting bills, and a small income ; and when she 
found herself in affluence, and free from the tyranny 
of a domestic democracy, her naturally indolent mind 
at once succumbed to the temptations of her position, 
and all thought of duty being concentrated in the 
one idea of obedience to her husband, she suffered 
everything beyond the sphere of his expressed wishes 
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to pMB nnnotieed. Whiimight hoTe been her course 
if Roeamond had been of a different disposition, it is 
ne edU¥« to enquire. Resistance at an early period 
of her married life might have roosed her energy. 
But Rosamond’s sweet temper was a marveL She 
aeeepted her step-mother from the first with a kiss, 
and a mnilfl, and a promise to be very good, and the 
promise was carefrilly kept. 

Serrants, governesses, masters, all bore the same 
teatimony. Miss Cameron really gave no trouble. 
She was very willing to learn, equally willing to 
play. Nothing semned a grievance or a difficulty to 
her. That she formed no very strong attachments, 
and, though always welcomed by her young compa¬ 
nions, was never deeply r^retted by them in absence, 
might be partly the result of her reserve, partly of 
an unacknowledged feeling of envy at her superiority. 
For wherever Rosamond appeared competition ceased. 
Others might be second, but she was always first. A 
sweet voice, a good touch, and a perfectly correct ear, 
made her an excellent musician. K her drawings 
did not show any original genius, they were always 
artistic and carefully executed; and for information, 
Rosamond gained, apparently without reading, a 
knowledge which others, after months of toil, were 
never able to make their own. 

Poor Mrs. Cameron ! It was all very pleasant at 
first, when Rosamond was the one child in the school¬ 
room, and the little ones in the nursery were only 
brought down to be exhibited for a few moments to 
some particular baby-fancier, and sent away at the 
earliest intimation of a cry; but it was very different 
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har a krnik, ami aha waa happy i and In thia taata 
waa foand tha {laaaa of tha aahool-rooin. Crouohad 
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in m low dnir. in an ungainly at&mde, with her 
feet on the fiender, Myra eoold sit for hours alieorhed 
in aonie tale—whidi, probablj, she had read half a 
doaen times before—and Joliet and Annette were 
ihgiM allowed to porsoe their own oocapadons ondis- 
tnrbed. Bat the oKmient the reading was over—the 
niOBicni there was anything to be done jointly, and 
in eonseqoenoe any difference oi opinion, or question 
of eonilicting rights—llyra started up, full of com- 
phuntB^ eager to assert herself and ready to do battle 
with the first who opposed her. 

Itwas no wonder that the disposition was expressed 
in the fitce. Myra had only a very moderate share 
of beauty by nature, and certainly at sixteen it had 
not been increased by the softening influences of 
education. 

* My step-daughter and my own daughter—if they 
could only be reTersed !’ was Mrs. Cameron’s unex¬ 
pressed thought, as Rosamond, after accompanying 
Myra and Catharine Yemey to the school-room, re¬ 
turned to wish Mrs. Yemey good-bye, and prepare 
for a ride. And Mrs. Yemey’s after-comment— 
*How sweet and charming Rosamond is!’—^by no 
means soothed her wounded maternal vanity. 
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CHAPTER II. 

* T| AITH has brought the tonic, Doctor; do n’t you 
think you had better take it at once ? And 
here is a biscuit all ready.’ 

The speaker was an elderly lady with a very clear 
complexion, and rather a bright colour, quiet blue 
eyes, and grey hair dressed in large curls. She wore 
a dark puce-coloured silk dress, by no means expansive, 
and rather short; so short, indeed, as to exhibit a 
pair of square-toed shoes, made very high in the in¬ 
step, and, if one might judge from the loud footstep, 
very heavy-soled. Her voice was rather hard, her 
utterance rapid, only the pure accent told of the 
refinement of good society. 

The Doctor was an old gentleman with strongly- 
marked features, which in youth might have been 
called handsome. The brown wig, pushed rather to 
one side, gave them an incongruous expression now. 
It cut off a portion of his forehead, and tended to 
exaggerate the length of his nose—a very remarkable 
nose, long, rounded, and cogitative, in which the chief 
expression of the face was concentrated. Without 
it the mouth might have been almost weakly benevo¬ 
lent, whilst the eyes were decidedly irascible. 

‘A quarter of an hour before your time, Patty,’ was 
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his reply to the medicinal offer which had been made 
him. The grey eyes, twinkling through spectacles, 
were still kept fixed upon the folio open before him, 
and he turned a page with one hand, whilst motion¬ 
ing away the intruders with the other. 

‘I am going out. Doctor, and you will forget. 
Faith, pour out the medicine.* 

Faith, a diminutive counterpart of her mistress, 
having attained that singular family resemblance 
which is often to be remarked in servants who have 
lived long in one household, came forward with a 
tray, a bottle of brown liquid, a wine glass, and a 
plate containing one small biscuit. 

‘ It will do you good, sir; you have been much 
better since you took it. Has n’t he now, Mrs. Patty ’ 

* Of course he has. The notion of those pins’ heads 
doing anyone good ! But Miss Medley is out of her 
mind, poor thing; there is no doubt of that. I hope it is 
not wrong to say so. I hope not. Now, Doctor, dear ! ’ 

The affectionate epithet did its work. The Doctor 
gave a slight sigh as he made a memorandum on a 
sheet of paper which lay on his desk, and then con¬ 
fronted his medical advisers. 

* It is n’t so very bad, after all,’ said Faith, looking 
at Mrs. Patty; ‘not half so bad as the black doses my 
grandmother gave me when I was a child.’ 

‘ I wish. Faith, your grandmother was here to give 
you this, then,’ said the Doctor. ‘ Patty, what have 
you done with my globules ? ’ 

‘ Locked them up. Doctor. They are a temptation 
to you. Do n’t think about them now.’ She put the 
glass into his hand. 
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‘ Only one biscuit! ’ exclaimed the Doctor. There 
was an evident hesitation for a moment; then the 
nauseous mixture was swallowed, and the empty glass 
laid upon the tray, with a look which Faith seemed 
instantly to understand, and answered by conveying 
the obnoxious objects as quickly as possible from his 
sight, whilst Mrs. Patty handed him the solitary 
biscuit, saying, as she saw him glance at the empty 
plate, ‘Two would spoil your appetite.’ 

‘Patty, I shall keep the globules myself,’ was the 
Doctor’s rejoinder; ‘mind you let me have them.’ 

‘We will see. Doctor, dear; don’t think anything 
more about it; there is some nice porridge for dinner. 
Shall you want anything more before I go out?’ 

‘Nothing,’ was the irritable reply; but the very 
next moment the old man looked up and repeated 
gently,* ‘Nothing, thank you, Patty; only, if you meet 
Mr. Baines, tell him I should be glad to see him.’ 

‘Mr. Baines dines with the Camerons to-day, so I 
hear,’ said Mrs. Patty; ‘I don’t see clearly what 
makes him like to go there so often.’ 

‘He is dull, and there are young people there,’ 
replied the Doctor, abstractedly; and he turned to 
resume his studies with an eagerness which seemed 
to show that he trusted to St. Augustine to help him 
to forget the nauseous flavour that still lingered in 
his mouth. 

Mrs. Patty stood for a moment in thought, and 
then trotted rather than walked out of the room, 
muttering to herself, ‘I dare say she is very good; 
I ought not to say a word; no, I ought not; and 
perhaps he never thinks about her, only it might be 
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better for blm not to be always laughing and talking 
with her.’ 

Mr& Patty KingsbuTy followed Faith into the 
kitchen, a pleasant-looking room, bright with well- 
kept pewter covers, and a dinner-set of real china of 
the old-fashioned willow pattern. The lattice win¬ 
dows were open upon a back court, kept in perfect 
order, and made really pretty by a few pet plants. 
An arm-chair stood by the window, and Mrs. Patty 
seated herself in it, and summoned Betsey, the cook, 
to a consultation with herself and Faith. 

*Tour master won’t take kindly to the porridge 
much longer, Betsey; yon must think of something 
dse for him.’ 

^He has had it but three days^ ma’am, and my 
Cither took it for a fortnight.’ 

*Dr. Kingsbury is of a different constitution to 
your father,’ observed Mrs. Patty, with a slight tone 
of offended dignity. *Mr. Harrison says his case 
is peculiar. You know. Faith, he objects to gruel 
also.’ 

* Quite, ma’am,’ replied Faith, shaking her head. 
‘ He objects to everything now, except the pins' 
heads. To think of Miss Medley’s deluding him so! 
But he’ll give in, ma’am; don’t take on so, pray 
now do n’t. He took down the draught quite good, 
like a hal^, Betsey; he did indeed.’ 

‘He did indeed,’ repeated Mrs. Patty; ‘but, 
Betsey, I think I should have a mutton-chop ready, 
in case the porridge does not suit. They are very 
good—aie men—very good indeed; you know, 
Bets^, we ought to look up to them, and we do; but 
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they like their own way in eating and drinking, and 
very natural.’ 

‘You mustn’t let master be asked out yet, Mrs. 
Patty; if you ’ll forgive my boldness for saying so,’ 
said Betsey. ‘ There’s been Colonel Verney’s man 
down, since breakfast, and he says they are likely 
to have a gay time there before long, for the Colonel’s 
nephew is expected back from India, and there will 
be dinner-parties for him.’ 

‘Your master requires no check but a sense of 
duty,’ was Mrs. Patty’s reply; whilst Faith added 
quickly: 

‘One would think, Betsey, that master ate and 
drank like a tiger; but he has no more appetite than 
a chick just out of its shell.’ 

‘ May be,’ replied Betsey; ‘ but if’t was a saint, I 
wouldn’t put him down to gruel at one end and 
turtle soup at the other. Those grand dinners at 
the Colonel’s are a perfect sight. How do you wish 
the mutton-chop dressed, Mrs. Patty?’ 

‘ Quite plain, Betsey; it can’t be too plain. 
Did the butler say when Mr. Charles Verney was 
expected ? ’ 

‘ The day after to-morrow, ma’am; and Conyers, at 
Mrs. Cameron’s, says that her mistress and Miss 
Bosamond are asked there for next week. She does 
not quite know what day.’ 

‘ Miss Myra must be getting nearly old enough to 
go out now, surely,’ said Faith. ‘I wonder nobody 
ever asks her.’ 

‘ Such a wee whimpering child as that! ’ exclaimed 
Betsey; ‘why, if anything went wrong she would 
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burst out storming in the middle of dinner. I 
never did see anyone so queer, for her age — no, 
never.’ 

* Yet there’s something good about her too,’ said 
Faith. ^ There is not one of the young ladies as 
pays master half the respect Miss Myra does.’ 

Mrs. Fatly had been sitting with rather an absent 
air during this short colloquy between her servants, 
but the last sentence caught her attention. Perhaps 
the discussion struck her as somewhat unfitting, for 
she rose up and said gravely, ^ Mutton-chop, then— 
quite plain—at four o’clock.’ 

A burst of laughter was heard at the open win¬ 
dow. 

* Faith, is that you?—do come here, please do, 
Faith.’ The voice was Juliet Cameron’s ; her round 
merry face appeared at the lattice; she evidently 
did not see Mrs. Patty. ^Myra has slipped down 
the bank into the pond; she is not hurt, she is only 
wet, and a little frightened ; and she wants to know 
if Betsey will let her come and dry herself at the 
kitchen fire.’ 

‘ Myra can come into the parlour, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Patty, advancing. 

‘ Oh, Mrs. Patty, I beg your pardon. I did n’t 
know you were here. Myra told me not to go to the 
front-door, because of the Doctor’s being unwell; 
and she said it would be making a fuss. There is 
nothing the matter. Catharine Yemey is there— 
that is Mrs. Yemey’s niece, you know; and she and 
Myra were talking, and not looking where they 
went» and Myra fell and rolled over, that was all. 
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It was SO very odd to see her; she went down the 
bank like a ball: you can’t think how droll it was.’ 

^ Young ladies should learn to walk straight/ ob¬ 
served Faith, before Mrs. Patty could reply. ‘Is 
Miss Myra very wet?’ 

‘ Faith, if you please to fetch my garden-bonnet, 
I shall go and see about it,’ said Mrs. Patty. ‘ It 
may be better that Myra should go home.’ . 

‘ Myra won’t do that till she is dry, if she should 
have to stay in the sun all the afternoon,’ said Juliet, 
her laughter breaking forth again. ‘ Mamma would 
scold her. You know, Mrs. Patty, she always says 
Myra is no better than a child of five years old; and 
she did roll over just like one.’ 

Faith brought the bonnet, a very remarkable one— 
a deep curtain behind, a kind of pent-house before 
—at the far end of which Mrs. Patty’s face appeared 
somewhat like the sun in a mist. 

‘ We will go and see, my dear,’ was her reply to 
Juliet’s remark. ‘Betsey, remember the mutton- 
chop; and, Faith, if I am not back to take the 
Clothing Club pence, when the women come at two 
o’clock, you must begin.’ 

‘ So like her, that is—^looking after things so long 
beforehand,’ observed Betsey to Faith, as Mrs. Patty 
joined J uliet in the court; ‘ why, she may walk to 
Marston and back before two o’clock comes.’ 

‘ It is because she would n’t run the chance of 
neglecting,’ was Faith’s reply. 

Mrs. Patty did not encourage Juliet’s communica¬ 
tiveness. She walked on at a steady quick pace, to 
which J uliet found it somewhat difficult to accom- 
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modate herself. The Rectory stood on a rising 
ground, with a smooth piece of sloping lawn in 
front. At the foot of the lawn was a little wooded 
dell crossed by a rustic bridge, and rising from the 
other side of the dell were the gardens and fields 
attached to Yare Hall, a moderate-sized, square, red¬ 
brick Elizabethan house, with stone mullions and 
facings to the windows, and a thick shrubbery round 
it. Mrs. Patty crossed the lawn and the bridge, and 
then turned into a gravel path which skirted the dell. 
Presently she paused. 

‘ The large pond, I suppose, my dear ?* 

‘ Yes, Mrs. Patty; they were walking along the 
terrace at the top.’ 

^ Very good. Run on, my dear, and tell them I am 
coming.’ 

‘ But, Mrs. Patty, Myra never thought of troubling 
you; she will be sG vexed.’ 

* Run on, my dear; you can go quicker than I 
can.’ And Mrs. Patty nodded her head good-naturedly, 
but moved for Juliet to pass her in a way which 
showed that she had no intention of having her will 
disputed. Juliet was out of sight almost immedi¬ 
ately. Mrs. Patty followed at the same pace as before 
—^not at all hurried, only determined. Three minutes 
more brought her in sight of the pond. It was, in 
fact, a pretty piece of water ; the banks were clothed 
with birch and elms. To the right was an extensive 
wood; to the left, the village and the church. The 
three girls were grouped picturesquely upon the 
turf; and the glancing sunlight which fell upon them 
made the whole a picture for an artist. But Mrs. 

C 
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Pattj was not artistic ; she walked straight up to 
Mjra^ placing her foot fearlessly as she went upon 
bramble and stinging nettle, and said : 

‘ My dear, home is best for you ; you will go back 
to the Hall with me.’ 

Myra started up, exhibiting, as she rose, a dress 
covered with mud, and still dripping with water. 

‘ Oh! no, Mrs. Patty ; no, indeed I can’t. Please, 
you must let me coDie to the Rectory. But it was so 
ill-natured of Juliet. I told her not to make a fuss. 
I begged her to go to the back-door. I can’t go 
home. It is impossible.’ 

Myra’s face, usually pale and woe-begone, became 
crimson with excitement. Juliet looked at Catharine 
Vemey, and laughed. Catharine shrugged her 
shoulders, and cast up her eyes ; and Myra caught 
the expression of surprise, and was upon the point of 
storming again, when Mrs. Patty quietly drew her 
arm within hers, and said: 

* We will come, my dear. You two girls, go to 
the Rectory, and tell Faith not to trouble herself, for 
Myra is going home to change her clothes,’ 

‘ We must go, I suppose,’ whispered Catharine to 
Juliet. 

Yes, I suppose so; but poor Myra is in for a 
scolding.’ 

< Never mind the scolding, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Patty, overhearing them. < Run off as fast as you 
can, and then come up to the Hall; and Juliet, you 
may tell Faith I shall certainly try and be back in 
time for the Clothing Club.’ 

Myra walked by Mrs. Patty’s side silently. It 
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would have been difficult to say whether she was 
most cowed, frightened, or ashamed. For a girl of 
her age it certainly was rather humiliating to be 
taken home with a wet dress, after having tumbled 
into a pond. As they drew near the house she 
sidled a little away from Mrs. Patty, with the 
evident intention of making her way into the house 
by a back entrance, while she said apologetically, 

‘ There may be company in the drawing-room. I 
know there is some one. Mrs. Verney is there. 
Mamma would rather not see me.’ 

‘Your mamma had better see you, my dear; then 
she will know what to do for you. You are wet 
through, and I should make you go to bed.’ 

‘What! in the middle of the day? For punish¬ 
ment—^like a baby? Mrs. Patty, I won’t; I never 
heard anything- ^ 

Mrs. Patty gently tapped her on the arm. ‘A warm 
bed, and a little ,hot wine and water, will keep you 
from taking cold, my dear. I always send the Doctor 
to bed when I think he is likely to take cold, and he 
says he quite enjoys it; only he can’t go on with St. 
Augustine’s Commentary. So now we will just rap 
at the drawing-room door, and tell your mamma all 
about it.’ 

‘There is Annette in the drawing-room; I can’t 
go in, Mrs. Patty, indeed I can’t.* Myra slunk 
away, and nearly burst into tears. 

‘Well, then, I will, my dear; wait here for a mo¬ 
ment, and I dare say your mamma will come out to 
you.’ 
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As the drawiDg-room door was opened by Mrs. 
Patty, Myra stole to one side so as not to be seen; 
and the moment it was closed again, she rushed up 
the stairs, and bolted herself into her own room. 



CHAPTER m. 


F aith and Mrs. Patty were singularly alike in 
outward form, but there were great divergences 
in their minds, greater than Faith would have been 
willing to allow. Faith knew nothing of such pro¬ 
found reverence as Mrs. Patty felt for the Doctor; 
perhaps for that reason she required more sympathy 
from other persons. She liked a little gossip, and was 
not fastidious as to the quarter from whence it came. 
Great as was her virtuous horjror of homoeopathic 
globules, she did not deem it at all necessary to shrink 
from communication with the one inhabitant of Yare 
who had been guilty of introducing them into the 
village; and even the startling fact that her master 
had been cajoled into the use of them was not suffi¬ 
cient to make her dread any similar influence upon 
herself. Strong in her own convictions, she often 
made an excuse, when sent on an errand into the 
village, to pay a few moments' visit to Miss Medley, 
just for the pleasure of triumphing over her, by 
informing her how ‘ Mrs. Patty had persuaded the 
Doctor to try a tonic, or a cup of coffee, or even, 
sometimes, a little brandy, which had done him a 
world of good; and how he had had quite a sweet 
nap afterwards in his arm-chair, and woke up as 
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fresh as a bird, and no pain.’ The triumph was 
increased by the fact that Miss Medley’s father had 
been a physician—by some called a quack, because 
he had late in life adopted the new system of medi¬ 
cine; anyhow, he was a gentleman, and Faith, never 
forgetting that Miss Medley was bom a lady, was all 
the more happy in her self-gratulation, when she 
could, as she thought, prove, to the confounding of 
all gainsayers, that port wine, or water gruel, as the 
case might be, would be found to be worth all the 
whimsies which clever gentlemen or clever ladies had 
ever invented or encouraged. 

‘You don’t happen to be wanting anything I can 
get for you at the grocer’s, ma’am V was her enquiry, 
as she knocked at, and then immediately opened, the 
door of Miss Medley’s little parlour. ‘I have been 
at the Hall, on a message from Mrs. Patty, and now I 
am just going on a step farther down the village.’ 

‘I don’t want anything that I know of. Faith, 
thank you; but don’t stand in the draught of the 
passage.* 

Faith willingly obeyed, though draught there was 
none from the passage, for a very good reason, that 
no passage existed. The little steep staircase went 
up directly from the street-door. The landlady, Mrs. 
Haynes, had the parlour to the right; Miss Medley 
herself the parlour to the left, with the bedroom 
above. It was a comfortable little lodging upon the 
whole, and tolerably well furnished. There was a 
dark puce-colour leathern arm-chair, a sofa with a 
chintz covering, a chiffionier and some bookshelves, 
a mahogany slab and a little writing-table; not to 
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mention a rosewood cabinet piano, which Miss 
Medley’s friends voted a great encumbrance, but 
which Miss Medley herself looked upon as the one 
only important piece of furniture in her possession, 
since on it she diligently played chants and psalm 
tunes on Sunday evening, singing at the same time 
with a cracked, though originally good voice, to the 
great edification of Mr., Mrs., and Miss Haynes, who, 
besides listening and approving, were not unfre- 
quently summoned to join. 

* Anything the matter at the Hall, Faith ? * asked 
Miss Medley. She was a brisk little woman, and 
her bright black eyes twinkled and glittered inces¬ 
santly. They made her look quite young at a distance, 
especially when it was not seen that her brown curls 
had no natural and necessary connection with her 
head. 

can’t say, ma’am. I wouldn’t undertake to say. 
Mrs. Patty recommended that Mr. Harrison should 
be sent for ; but Mrs. Cameron—I do n’t mean any 
disrespect—but she is very slow ; and fever is some¬ 
times fearful rapid.’ 

‘ Fever ! infectious ? scarlet ? typhus ? gastric ? ’ 
Miss Medley stretched out her hand to a large green 
book which always lay on her table. 

* Dear heart! no, ma’am. How can one say ? fevers 
are like babbies; there’s no knowing them apart 
when they are born. And who can tell what this 
will turn to ? or it might not turn at all. But any¬ 
how, they have some common sense up at the Hall, 
and will know what to do. I said so to Mrs. Patty, 
and great comfort it was to her to think of it* 
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Common sense could not mean globules! Miss 
Medley was quite sure of that fact; but under what 
nauseous form it would be likely to exhibit itself, in 
the emergency so vaguely hinted at by Faith, she did 
not stop to enquire. ‘ Mrs. Cameron has fever, then 
—low fever, I suppose ? It is going about a good 
deal; 

* Mrs. Cameron, ma’am ! No, surely. I did n’t 
speak of her, did I ? If I did, I was wrong. Mr. 
Cameron must be home by this time, and he may 
know better what to do. Miss Myra is greatly in 
fear of her papa, they say; and well she may be, 
for his one word goes further than other people’s 
dozens.’ 

^ His word, and his wish, and his will, of course I ’ 
observed Miss Medley; and her thin lips ended 
satirically. ‘ When was there ever a man that had 
not his will ? But what about Miss Myra ? ’ 

* Why, that she is likely to die of fever, if she 
does not get better soon, ma’am,* replied Faith; ‘ and 
it is her own doing too ; a wilful young lady she 
was always.’ 

‘ Aconite I aconite ! ’ murmured Miss Medley. 
‘ Three globules every hour ! it would quite save her.’ 
She gave a deep sigh, and for a moment she seemed 
lost in some sorrowful meditation. ‘But, Faith,’ 
and she looked up as briskly as ever, ‘ what is the 
cause ? ’ 

‘A child’s folly, ma’am,* replied Faith, ‘which 
never would have been if her papa had been at 
home. She tumbled into the pond, and got wet 
through, and when she went home locked herself up 
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in her room, and would not let anyone in; and there 
they stayed outside, begging and begging, and she 
inside, in her wet things, for nearly an hour. So of 
coarse there is a cold and fever; that is all, Miss 
Medley. But Mr. Cameron will be home by-and-by, 
and then there will be some one to manage her.’ 

don’t see what good a man is to do in a sick¬ 
room, unless he is a physician,’ observed Miss Medley. 
^ As a race, Faith, men are noisy.’ 

* Very true, ma’am.’ 

^ And impatient.’ 

* Yes, I suppose so, ma’am.’ 

* You need not suppose it. Faith, it is a fac);; they 
are awkward, also.’ 

‘ Well! yes, perhaps.’ Faith thought for a second, 
and added, * Master is not.’ 

‘ Noisy, impatient, awkward—and selfish. Faith ; 
selfish—do n’t think of denying it I they are selfish ; 
and what good can they do in illness ? ’ 

‘ They can have things their own way, ma’am, 
replied Faith bluntly ; ‘ and I take it that is what is 
wanted in all households. And if you will forgive 
me for saying it, you would think the same if you 
had heard Mrs. Patty’s account of what went on at 
the Hall this afternoon.’ 

* If Mrs. Patty had done right,’ replied Miss Med¬ 
ley, ‘ she would have taken the responsibility upon 
herself, and not have waited for Mr. Cameron. It 
has been my rule through life, Faith. I have never 
hesitated to accept any responsibility. I should have 
given aconite directly, and Myra Cameron’s life 
would have been saved.’ 
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‘Please, ma’am, she is not dead yet,’ observed 
Faith. 

‘ But she is going to die—there can be no hope,’ 
exclaimed Miss Medley, impatiently. ‘I am half 

inclined-But Mr. Cameron is not a man to 

listen.’ 

‘ To listen, but not to answer, ma’am,’ replied 
Faith : ‘ and if you are thinking of the pins’ heads 
in the little bottles, you might as well talk to a stone 
wall as to him about them. I heard him say one 
day myself, when he was dining at the Rectory, 

and I was waiting at table, that it was-1 

forget the word—but it was something very un¬ 
pleasant.’ 

‘ Humbug I It is his favourite word. You need 
not be afraid to repeat it. Faith. I know Mr. Cameron 
well.’ 

‘ If you do, ma’am, it is more than anyone else 
does,’ answered Faith. ‘ An oyster in his shell isn’t 
more close.’ 

‘ I know him. Faith, as I know all men. Two or 
three general principles are all which is required to 
enable one to find the key to their characters. If 
one does not fit, another will. But you cannot un¬ 
derstand that.’ 

‘ I do n’t know about keys and principles, ma’am. 
I dare say they might be useful, if one had to live 
with Mr. Cameron ; but master, you see, is different.’ 

‘Dr. Kingsbury is a remarkable—not exception— 
he has the faults of his sex : but, upon the whole, he 
is enabled to rise superior to them. But Dr. Kings¬ 
bury is being spoilt; and Mrs. Patty will live to 
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repent it. However, we will avoid unpleasant 
subjects. Miss Myra Cameron, you say, is dying?’ 

Faith pretended not to hear; she was searching in 
the corner of the room for her umbrella. 

‘ Will it be many hours, do you think ? ’ continued 
Miss Medley, adopting the sorrowful and sympathetic 
tone. 

Faith, leaning with both hands upon the umbrella, 
confronted Miss Medley with open eyes. 

‘ Many hours or few. Faith ? ’ 

* Just as many, or as few, as is willed above, 
ma’am. And as far as I can tell. Miss Myra is as 
yet no nearer dying than you—nor so near, if I may 
make bold to say it,’ she added, glancing at the 
green book ; ‘ and so, if you please, I wish you good 
evening.’ 



CHAPTER IV. 


F aith was not quite correct in her assertion. 

Mjra Cameron was nearer dying at that moment 
than Miss Medley—at least, according to human 
calculation. An hour and a half in wet clothes 
would alone have been sufficient to give her cold ; 
when passion and excitement were added, no one 
could be surprised that she was seriously ill. Myra 
had locked herself into her room, and resisted both 
commands and entreaties to open her door. If Mrs. 
Patty had been there, she might, perhaps, have been 
more easily persuaded; but Mrs. Patty had no idea 
of neglecting her own duty for the sake of attending 
to that of others. She was wanted at home for the 
Clothing Club, and it was Mrs. Cameron’s business 
to attend to her child ; so Mrs. Patty went back to 
the Rectory, somewhat vexed at Myra’s wilfulness, 
but never supposing for an instant that she would 
hold out her citadel against the attacks of the 
besiegers for any length of time. Great was her 
surprise then to learn, when in the course of the 
afternoon she called at the Hall again, that Myra 
had carried on her resistance for nearly an hour, 
and had only yielded at* last upon being told that, if 
she did not, the door would be broken open. 
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* I think, Miss Greaves, I should have broken it 
open at once,* was Mrs. Patty’s observation to the 
daily governess, whom she found watching in Myra’s 
room : and the timid young lady whom she addressed 
ventured to add: 

* I said so once to Mrs. Cameron, but she was too 
nervous to answer me.’ 

And thus, between nervousness and timidity, Myra 
had been given up to her own will. Now she had no 
will except to be quiet, and have the room dark. 
Her head throbbed with excruciating pain, her lips 
were dry, her tongue parched, her hands burning. 
She had decided fever ; not as yet infectious or dan-> 
gerous, but in a degree which might soon become so. 

It was nine o’clock, and Mrs. Patty was again at 
the Hall, though not in the capacity of head nurse, 
for she was conscious of being near-sighted, and what 
is termed unhandy, and Conyers, the lady’s maid, was 
fully able to do what might be required. Neither 
did she consider her society any particular advantage 
to Juliet and Annette. They were suitable com¬ 
panions to each other, and did not need her; whilst 
Rosamond was, or ought to be, a comfort to Mrs. 
Cameron. It was nothing but sympathy and anxiety 
which made Mrs. Patty linger in the library, keeping 
out of the way, and rather avoiding than offering 
help. She had walked up from the Rectory at eight 
o’clock, after her brother’s tea; and when she had set¬ 
tled him comfortably in his arm-chair, with a lamp 
and a book of travels by his side, and hearing from 
the servant that the doctor was to see Miss Myra at 
ten o’clock, and that Mr. Cameron was expected 
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home every minute, she sent a message to Mrs. 
Cameron, saying that she was there, but did not wish 
to disturb anyone, and then waited to hear the last 
report. Most persons would have occupied them¬ 
selves with reading under such circumstances. Mrs. 
Patty took some knitting from her pocket, and her 
fingers worked as busily as her thoughts, though, 
happily for the result, more connectedly. Fifteen 
years had passed since she first knew the Camerons. 
Such was the commencement of her meditations. 
Myra was a baby when Dr. Kingsbury became 
Rector of Yare. Mrs. Cameron was very pretty then, 
very sweet and amiable; everyone liked her, and 
thought she would make such a good wife. Everyone 
said also that Mr. Cameron required a good wife, for 
he would not put up with a bad one. That had been 
Mrs. Patty’s report of him, and it had excited her 
interest in him, perhaps awakened some fear. People 
said other things of him, that he was cold, selfish, 
exacting; but also that he was a very just man in 
business matters, and a good landlord. Mrs. Patty 
had speculated about Mr. Cameron then; she specu¬ 
lated about him now—for she was not quick at 
making up her opinion about anyone; and after 
an acquaintance—it might be termed an intimacy— 
of fifteen years, she did not feel that she knew him, 
or that she could even be quite sure what he would 
say or do. What would he feel about Myra? Would 
he be anxious ? Was there anything tender in his 
nature? Were his children really much to him? He 
was very proud of Rosamond, and he was proud of 
his sons; he liked Annette’s drawings, and would 
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sometimes laugh at Juliet’s quick sayings. But was 
that real affection—^the affection which would stretch 
itself to include Myra ? Mrs. Patty did not put the 
question to herself definitely ;—it would have seemed 
wrong to suppose that a father could be indifferent 
to anj one of his children;—but she felt it—it 
pressed upon her uneasily; and a saddened feeling 
awoke in her heart a troubled tender yearning for 
the poor little girl whom no one liked, who was 
entering upon life with such grievous faults, such 
fierce self-will, passion, vanity, and selfishness, des¬ 
tined, it would seem, to be her own torment, and 
the torment of her friends. And Mrs. Patty laid 
down her knitting, and, standing up, folded her 
hands, and said a prayer for Myra Cameron—a prayer 
like that of a child in its simplicity, but like that of 
a saint in its earnestness. 

The wheels of a carriage were heard; it drove up 
to the door. Then followed a determined ring, and 
a rush amongst the servants. Mr. Cameron was 
come. It was just the hour at which he might be 
expected from London bj the last train, but Mrs. 
Patty was taken by surprise. She had meant to 
have left the library before he arrived, lest she might 
be in the way; but there was no mode of escape now 
without meeting him. She caught a few words which 
passed between him and the butler, and hoped he 
would go upstairs at once, for Mrs. Cameron was in 
Myra’s room. But no; he came into the library first. 
Mrs. Patty’s candle had burnt low, and the wick was 
long. Mr. Cameron failed to recognise her till she 
went forward to greet him. 
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‘I am afraid I am in the way, Mr. Cameron; I 
know I ought to have gone, but I was a little anxious, 
80 I stayed to hear Mr. Harrison’s report. I will go 
directly now.’ 

‘On no account; pray seat yourself. Mrs. Fatly 
Kingsbury can never be in the way.* Mr. Cameron 
placed a chair on one side of the table for Mrs. Patty, 
and another opposite for himself, carefully snuffed 
the candle, rang the bell, and sat down, his head bent 
forward a little, in the attitude of listening. 

He was a very handsome man; dignified in person, 
and courteous though stiff in manner. And he was 
very young-looking; no one would have imagined 
him to be fifty, or have supposed that so many years 
had been spent in the exhausting mental work and 
excitement of a barrister’s profession. He might 
have been a bachelor of forty, without a care beyond 
himself, instead of a man who had been twice mar¬ 
ried, and was called upon to take thought for six 
children. His stillness, and slowness of utterance, 
no doubt contributed somewhat' to this impression. 
He always seemed to be at leisure, and now he 
looked at Mrs. Patty with an enquiring gaze, which 
implied that no doubt she had something to say, and 
he was prepared to give it his full attention; not 
allowing himself to be at all disturbed by the fact 
that he had been engrossed with business since ten in 
the morning, and had returned home weary and 
hungry, with his head full of the news of the day, to 
find his whole household in disorder, and one of his 
chUdren seriously ilL 

Mrs. Patty, however, could think of nothing to 
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say. She nervously gathered up her knitting, and 
felt greatly relieved when one of the needles fell on 
the floor, and she could stoop to look for it. 

* Allow me; ’ Mr. Cameron bent down after her. 
^This candle is not enough; I have rung for a lamp.’ 

* Oh ! not for me; indeed, Mr. Cameron, it can’t 
signify; I am only staying just till Mr. Harnson 
comes; if you would only kindly leave me ; our 
gardener is here, and is to walk back with me. I 
really do n’t want anything, and you will be longing 
to go upstairs and see Myra.’ 

*Foor little Myra ! she unwisely fell into the 
water, I hear. Was Miss Greaves with her, can you 
tell me?’ 

*No, not that I know of; I am sure not, indeed. 
The three girls were down at the Rectory pond.’ 

* Oh ! The accident was untoward. 1 am afraid it 
has occasioned you trouble.* 

^Not me, Mr. Cameron; if you just won’t think 
of me, but of Mrs. Cameron and the poor child. 
Myra is very ill, and fevers are going about; and no 
one knows what this may turn to.’ 

The servant entered to answer the bell. Mr. 
Cameron took no notice, but continued : ‘ The acci¬ 
dent happened at the Rectory pond, you said ; and I 
suppose Myra was brought home directly.’ 

‘Not brought, but walked,’ replied Mrs. Patty. 
‘The accident would have been a trifle, only—but it 
does not signify now ; 1 would not on any account 
keep you from going upstairs. Mrs. Cameron will 
tell you all about it much better than I can.’ 

‘A lamp, John ! and the round table cleared for 

D 
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supper. Mrs. Patty, you will excuse me, but a man 
who has been fasting for ten hours feels somewhat 
hungry.’ 

‘ No doubt, and you will wish me gone ; and as 
Mr. Harrison is late, 1 suppose I ought to go. But 
poor little Myra ! ’ 

‘ We must hope that she will be better to-morrow. 
Have you any commands for Mrs. Cameron before 
you return home ? ’ 

Mr. Cameron rose, and as the servant came back 
with the lamp, took up the solitary candle prepara¬ 
tory to going upstairs. 

Mrs. Fatty had many commands, at least in the 
way of imaginations and wishes, but they had fled, 
and left her brain a blank. 

‘ Good night, Mr. Cameron ; good night! ’ She 
held out her hand to him. * I know I ought to go, 
and the Doctor will wonder what has become of me.’ 

^ My compliments to the good Doctor,’ said Mr. 
Cameron, his mouth betokening a flrst eflbrt at a 
smile. ^Permit me to enquire if your servant is 
ready?’ 

Mrs. Patty’s longings to run upstairs and see Mrs. 
Cameron, or at least the lady’s maid, and just to look 
at Myra, and perhaps—if she could but hide herself 
in some comer—^to wait a little longer, in the hope 
of having Mr. Harrison’s opinion, were completely 
quenched. To get out of Mr. Cameron’s way—^that 
was all she desired; and that was all he desired 
likewise. 
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^TIOSAMOND, mamma says that if Myra is not 
Ai better, you can’t dine with the Vemeys on 
Tuesday.’ 

Rosamond only smiled. 

^ She does say so,’ continued Juliet, ^ so I do n’t see 
why you should trouble yourself to practise so much; 
it must be disturbing to everyone.’ 

* It does not disturb me,’ said Annette, ‘I like it. 
Rosamond, do you think this shade is too heavy ? ’ 
Rosamond left the piano directly, and looking over 
her sister’s shoulder, gave her opinion with an air of 
interest. 

^ A little, dear ! at least at the edge; it should 
melt off, you see. Can I touch it for you ? ’ 

^ Mr. Brownlow dislikes any touching,’ said Juliet. 
Rosamond made no reply, but took the brush from 
Annette’s hand. 

‘ Myra is worse this morning, Mr. Harrison says,’ 
continued Juliet, as she walked to the window. 
Leaning forward, she looked out into the sunshine. 

* 1 wish she had not been so silly. I wish we had 
never gone to the pond.’ 

^ 1 wish Miss Greaves would come downstairs, and 
n 2 
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give you something to do,* said Rosamond, playfully, 
^ You are like a disturbed buzzing bee, Juliet.’ 

‘ Very likely,* replied Juliet; ‘ but Mrs. Patty looks 
so grave.* 

^ I am glad I never put myself into such a passion 
as Myra,* said Annette; ^ 1 heard Mr. Harrison telling 
Mrs. Fatty, as they were talking outside my door this 
morning, that half the mischief came from her being 
so excitable.* 

^ People always now call being in a passion, being 
excitable; do n’t they, Rosamond? * asked Juliet. 

‘ Generally, in polite society,’ observed Rosamond. 

*At Colonel Verney’s, for instance,’ continued 
Juliet. ‘Myra and I were talking the other day 
about the new words Mrs. Yerney uses. Self¬ 
appreciation, she said, was Catharine Yerney’s 
characteristic.* 

‘ I suppose a characteristic is not a fault,’ remarked 
Annette. 

‘ If it is not, it is so like one that I should never 
know the difference,’ observed Juliet. ‘Catharine 
Yerney is as conceited a girl as I ever met’ 

‘ She has a fair share of self-esteem,’ replied Ro¬ 
samond ; ‘but she will do very well by-and-by.’ 

‘ You like all the Yerneys,’ said Juliet. 

‘ So would you, my dear, if you knew them.’ And 
the ‘my dear’ silenced Juliet—^for the moment ; it 
showed such immeasurable superiority. 

‘ Henrietta and Elise dress beautifully,’ said An¬ 
nette. ‘ It nearly made Myra cry the other day when 
they came to call. She said that if she were to live 
a thousand years she could never look like them.’ 
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* No, never,* said Rosamond, with a quiet smile. 

• See, Annette, won't that do better ?* 

‘ Oh 1 thank you, yes. That is quite different. 

But-’ Annette eyed her palette with a look of 

dismay. 

‘ It is not quite as clean as when I took it from 
you,* said Rosamond ; ‘ but it is not the business of a 
palette to be very clean.’ 

‘ Or for an artist to have a very tidy table,* said 
Juliet. ‘ Poor Annette 1 How I pity you.’ 

Annette collected her colours and brushes, and 
wiped the table with a piece of rag ; but when the 
operation was ended she looked at her fingers with 
great disgust. 

* You must go and wash them, dear,* said Rosamond; 

* there is no help for it. And I know you won’t be 
happy till they are washed.* 

‘ And you won’t make the table untidy again while 
I am gone, will you ?* said Annette, caressingly. 
‘You know, Rosamond, if you do I shall have 
forfeits.’ 

‘ Do n’t be afraid, dear child. I will take my sin 
upon my own shoulders. Just run away, and make 
yourself happy.’ Rosamond still kept her place and 
went on drawing. 

Annette was gone a long time; so long, indeed, 
that Rosamond was able to do wonders in improving 
the drawing. Annette had great natural taste, but 
very little practice, and she was only just beginning 
water colours ; whilst Rosamond drew remarkably 
well.* 

‘Here she comes!’ exclaimed Juliet, when nearly 
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half an hoar had elapsed. ^ I wonder what she can 
have been doing.’ 

^ It is not Annette, it is Miss Greaves/ observed 
Eosamond; and she rose from her seat rather hur¬ 
riedly, and going to a distant part of the room, ap¬ 
peared to be looking for a book. 

Juliet rushed up to Miss Greaves. ^ Any news of 
Myra ? Is she better ?’ 

‘ Rather—at least we hope so. I have been sitting 
with her, or I should have come to lessons sooner. 
But of course you have been busy. I knew you 
could set to work without me/ 

Juliet scarcely heeded the last remark ; she caught 
hold of Miss Greaves’s dress, and said, in a voice 

broken with agitation—‘ Then they don’t think- 

they are sure now she will get well?’ 

‘ Mr. Harrison thinks the fever has turned.’ 

Two large tears rolled down Juliet’s cheeks, but 
she walked to the window to hide them. 

Rosamond sat reading, and Miss Greaves examined 
Annette’s drawing. Rosamond heard her murmur 
to herself, ‘ Wonderful talent, certainly! Mr. Brown- 
low will be immensely pleased. Do come and look. 
Miss Cameron,’ she added, addressing Rosamond. 
‘Did you ever see anything more clever for a 
beginner ?’ 

Rosamond’s mouth curled with amusement; but 
she walked gravely up to the table, and began ex¬ 
pressing her astonishment quite naturally. 

‘ Such a correct eye, and such a very decided 
touch,’ continued Miss Greaves. ‘ And the drawing 
is a difficult one.’ 
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^Difficult and pretty/ observed Rosamond, turning 
liie conversation. ^ It must be a view of Mont Blanc 
from the bridge of St. Martin. Mr. Brownlow 
travelled in Switzerland last year.’ 

^Annette must go some day/ continued Miss 
Greaves, ^ she would make such charming sketches.’ 

‘ Wonderful; if they continue to improve at that 
rate,’ said Rosamond, still with a lurking smile, 
which Miss Greaves failed to perceive. 

Juliet had left the room. Probably the two tears 
had multiplied faster than she was prepared for. 
Miss Greaves found herself without either of her 
pupils. 

^ I will go and look for Annette,’ said Rosamond; 
^ her fingers must be clean by this time, and it is too 
tiresome for them both to run away.’ She persisted 
in her offer, though Miss Greaves entreated her not 
to trouble herself. And a few minutes afterwards 
Annette returned alone, full of apologies for being 
absent;—but the paint had stained her fingers, and 
there was a spot on her dress ; and, in fact, Annette 
had been so unhappy in her untidy school-room con¬ 
dition, that she had not been able to resist the 
temptation of putting herself, as she called it, 
thoroughly to rights. 

* Thoroughly to rights ’ meant wearing a silk dress 
instead of a cotton one ; but a love of neatness was 
so unusual a virtue at Annette’s age that it was 
difficult to find fault with it. Miss Greaves accepted 
the apology, and praised the drawing ; and Annette 
in like manner accepted the praise, and, giving her 
little governess a kiss, declared she was the most 
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good-natured, dear Miss Greaves that ever lived, and 
she should never like anyone to teach her half as 
welL So governess and pupil were equally well 
satisfied with each other ; and the lesson in history, 
which succeeded the drawing, was satisfactory and 
pleasant:—all the more so, probably, because poor 
Mjrra was lying on her sick-bed, and Juliet had in 
consequence no temptation to exercise her powers of 
teasing. 

Three days elapsed after the fever had, as Mr. Har¬ 
rison had stated, begun to turn, and during that time* 
a messenger was sent to the Hall regularly every 
morning, with ‘Dr. and Miss Kingsbury’s compli¬ 
ments, and they would be glad to know how Miss 
Myra was;’ but Mrs. Patty herself carefully re¬ 
mained in the background. 

‘ If persons do n’t do good where there is illness, 
they do harm—so keep out of the way, Patty,’ was 
Dr. Kingsbury’s injunction, when his sister expressed 
a wish that she could hear more details. And the 
advice was by no means new; for it was but carry¬ 
ing out the principle on which Dr. Kingsbury had 
acted, and had compelled his sister to act, ever since 
he came to Yare. 

With a different rector Mr.*Cameron would pro¬ 
bably have been at daggers drawn. If he lived at 
peace with his country neighbours, it was only because 
he so awed them by his politeness that they never 
approached him within offending distance. But with 
the clergyman of the parish he was forced to be on 
terms of more familiar intercourse, and disagreement 
would have been inevitable if Dr. Kingsbury had 
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not at once taken up similar weapons of defence, and 
hy entrenching himself in unsociability, courteously, 
put it out of Mr. Cameron’s power to compel him to 
do so uncourteously. Yet it was a line of conduct 
adopted unwillingly. Dr. Kingsbury, though dry 
and argumentative when questions of theology were 
presented to him, was at heart a genial, friend¬ 
seeking, kindly old man, who desired to accept his 
parishioners as his children; or, if they were too old 
for that, at least as his brothers and sisters. And 
Mrs. Patty was more than kindly. Except when on 
rare occasions she took some strong prejudice, philan¬ 
thropy was her failing. As a general rule, she could 
have lovingly embraced the whole world — heathens 
and sinners—Mr. Cameron included, if only he would 
have permitted it He, however, needed no tenderness, 
for he was neither a heathen nor a sinner, but a most 
high-minded, liberal, upright English gentleman: 
a little stiff, a little cold, but respectable, trust¬ 
worthy, estimable, from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot. His was a reputation which had 
never known a flaw; for from the period when Mr. 
Cameron had reached the age of discretion, until the 
present moment, no one had ever known him commit 
an action which could be termed imprudent. Mrs. 
Patty could not possibly expect to be on a familiar 
footing, and to pass uncriticised and uncontemned by 
such a man. And criticism is not pleasant; un¬ 
spoken, but felt criticism, is indeed peculiarly the re¬ 
verse ; and even Mrs. Patty’s simplicity was not proof 
against it. The check which unconsciously she 
placed upon herself in Mr. Cameron’s presence — the 
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care she took to avoid any expression of wonder, or 
interest, or affection — to do or say nothing which 
could shock or surprise him—was the result of a self- 
control, which in another person might have been 
the preparation for martyrdom. And yet she offended, 
quite unknowingly, quite inadvertently^ and very fre¬ 
quently, and was so conscience-stricken in conse¬ 
quence—so very penitent — the burden would really 
have been too great but for the power of confessing 
to her brother. Dr. Kingsbury never transgressed 
—nothing that he ever said or did excited the 
courteous sneer which thrilled through poor Mrs. 
Patty’s veins, like a blast from an iceberg : but then, 
as Mrs. Patty once observed to Faith—taking a per¬ 
sonal rather than a theological view of her brother’s 
character—‘ The Doctor was born to go straight to 
heaven, with no one to stop him—not even Mr. 
Cameron.’ 

It was an infinite relief to her to be told, on the 
fourth day of absence from the Hall, that Mr. 
Cameron was not only as usual gone up to London, 
but was likely to remain in town that night. She had 
then the whole day before her, and might manage her 
business in the village, and enquire for Myra as late as 
she liked without any fear of being thought intrusive; 
and for once Mrs. Patty even considered it might be 
possible to leave the Doctor to drink tea alone, if 
Faith would but take care that his toast was buttered 
upon one side only. * Too much butter was so very 
bad for him ; and he was so absent, he ate whatever 
was given him, and might kill himself any day with 
new bread, and never be a bit the wiser.’ 
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‘You won’t let your tea be too strong, Doctor, 
dear?’ was her last admonition, ass he fidgeted about 
in his study, wishing to make quite sure that every¬ 
thing was just as it should be, and that whilst she was 
gone he could not possibly need anything which she 
could get for him. 

‘ Faith can make it,’ said the Doctor, without look¬ 
ing up from his book. 

‘ Yes, Faith can make it; but I fancied you might 
not like that.’ 

‘ I like anything, my dear. Are you going now?’ 

The Doctor was just then very deep in thought. 

* And you won’t worry yourself if I am not home 
before half-past nine ? I may be, but if they should 
want me it might be awkward to come away.’ 

‘ Stay as long as you like, my dear, and ’ — Dr. 
Kingsbuiy looked up and smiled—‘ tell the little girl 
to get well as soon as she can.’ 

‘And to come and see you,’ added Mrs. Patty. 
‘ Ah, Doctor, dear, she likes that; so do most people.’ 

The Doctor put up his hand, twisted his brown 
wig, settled his spectacles, and looking at Mrs. Patty 
with his head a little upraised, said simply, ‘ Fatty, 
you talk nonsense;’ and then he returned to his book, 
and Mrs. Patty went her way to the Hall. 



CHAPTER VI. 


‘ IITYRA is really better, dear Mrs. Patty,’ said 
jjJL Mrs. Cameron, as the butler announced Miss 
Kingsbury; * she has left me free to-day, and so you 
see 1 am resting.’ 

Mrs. Cameron generally was resting ; she was not 
strong, and really needed rest; but the occasion pre¬ 
sent was always, in her own eyes, an exception to 
the general rule of exertion. 

‘Won’t you sit down ?’ she continued, pointing to 
one of the many luxurious chairs with which the 
boudoir was furnished. 

‘ I should never be likely to get up again, if I did,’ 
said Mrs. Patty, drawing near the sofa, ‘ and I am 
not tired, thank you ; I have only been into the 
village and back to-day.’ 

‘ Ah! you are such a Hercules, and so benevolent. 
My poor little Myra has taken up a great deal of my 
time, Mrs. Patty, and my thoughts too, I may say. 
Do sit down ; it will make me more comfortable.’ 

Mrs. Patty sat down, though with evident unwil¬ 
lingness. 

‘Mr. Cameron is gone to town; he won’t return 
to-night. I dare say the servants have told you ; and 
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perhaps it may be better he should not; he rather 
frightens poor Myra.’ 

* No doubt,’ escaped unconsciously from Mrs, 
Patty’s lips. 

^ And she is a trouble; she has been a great trouble 
to us always. Mr. Cameron feels this; he is very 
considerate. We have been talking a good deal about 
Myra. This illness has been quite brought on by her 
own wilfulness ; and at her age—she will be sixteen 
next month—^it is too childish. I could not have ima¬ 
gined it possible j now could you, dear Mrs. Patty ?’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ was Mrs. Patty’s earnest reply. Myra 
had been to her for years an unsolved problem. 

* And when she has been treated quite like a grown¬ 
up girl,’ continued Mrs, Cameron; ‘ brought forward 
as the eldest of my own children — even confirmed. 
You know we had her confirmed last year, when we 
were at Hastings, because we thought it might help 
to make her more of a woman in her ways and tone 
of mind.’ 

It was a new view of the object of Confirmation, 
but Mrs. Patty only said, ‘ The Doctor was sorry she 
was confirmed away from home.’ 

‘ Ah! he was very good and thoughtful for her; 
but you see the opportunity came ; Elise Verney was 
there, and she was a companion, and there were two 
or three other young people about the same age, and 
as it was to be done, it was as well it should be when 
there were several of them together. And then the 
Bishop was not likely to be here for another year — 
altogether, I knew dear Dr. Kingsbury would under¬ 
stand i and, as 1 said before, 1 did hope that the 
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examination, and the ceremony, and the whole thing 
would have made an impression — but I cannot see 
that it did.’ 

‘ When I was young,’ observed Mrs. Patty, * I 
remember I never liked to tell anybody what made 
an impression upon me. So, perhaps, Myra thought 
more of her confirmation than you imagine.’ 

^Perhaps so; no one can telL But to confess the 
truth, 1 have been disappointed, and so has Mr. 
Cameron, and he is not a man to be trified with; in 
fact, things can’t go on as they are.’ Mrs. Cameron 
looked so mysterious, that terrible visions of threats 
and punishments floated through Mrs. Patty’s brain. 
‘ 1 should not have mentioned the subject, except 
to prepare you,’ continued Mrs. Cameron. *Yon 
will find Myra much distressed. Her father has been 
talking to her.’ 

Mrs. Patty rose suddenly from her seat: * Perhaps 
I might go to her; 1 can find my way, and I shall 
knock very gently—indeed I won’t disturb her.’ 

‘Oh, no, you never can disturb anyone! Would 
it trouble you to move that screen, so as to shade my 
eyes? And—I beg ten thousand pardons—but, 
if you could just ring the bell for me, I can’t stretch 
my arm far enough; my coffee must be ready, and I 
really feel quite exhausted. Poor little Myra, she 
is too much for me always! We shall expect you to 
stay to tea, dear Mrs. Patty ; or will you have any¬ 
thing now ? ’ 

The present invitation was declined, the future 
left uncertain. Mrs. Cameron ordered her coffse; 
and Mrs. Patly found her way up the soft-carpeted 
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stair^ and along the well-lighted corridors of the 
first fioor, to the narrower steps and dimmer passage 
which led to what were known as the young ladies’ 
rooms. 

Myra’s apartment was small, but by no means un¬ 
comfortable. It had a book-case, and a writing-table, 
and a high-backed chair—sometimes designated easy 
—^with shelves for curiosities, and a recess, with a 
chintz curtain before it, which made a closet for 
hanging dresses ; and the window—though so high 
that it could only be reached by a step—commanded 
a view over the church, and the village, and the 
wood, by the side of the ill-omened pond, which had 
been the cause of so much trouble. To the right of 
the window was the little bed, the curtain being 
drawn round it so as to exclude the light; and Myra 
was lying with her face to the wall, so that she did 
not see who it was that came in. 

Mrs. Patty was as noiseless as she could be ; but 
the heavy square-toed shoes would creak, and Myra 
uttered a rather impatient and complaining moan. 

Mrs. Patty drew near the bed. *Did I disturb 
you, my dear ? I am so soiTy; but these shoes are 
so tiresome ; and I am afraid you were asleep.’ 

* No! ’ was all the reply. 

^ But trying to sleep, perhaps; and so I might be 
better away ? I only wanted just to give you one 
little kiss.’ 

Myra turned herself round now, though with some 
difficulty, for she was very weak considering the 
short time she had been ill. Mrs. Patty assisted 
her, not very handily; but the good-will could not be 
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mistaken. Myra looked up, and said: * Thank 

you ; won’t you sit down ? ’ 

^ Just for a minute, my dear, if I may. And you 
really are better? Going to get well now ? I am so 
thankful for that, and so is the Doctor.’ 

‘ Nobody else cares,’ said Myra. 

‘ My dear! what will you say next ? Poor mamma 
is quite worn out with anxiety about you.’ 

< Worry,’ said Myca; ^ she and papa think I am 
the greatest trouble in the house.’ 

‘Perhaps you are,’ replied Mrs. Patty. Myra’s 
head turned angrily. ‘ But you don’t mean to be so 
any more. Why, Myra, this is the last silly thing you 
intend to do all your life.’ 

‘ How do you know, Mrs. Patty ? I can’t help it; 
and papa declares I am wicked.’ 

‘ For that matter, so are we all, my dear. Papa 
declares what is very true.’ 

‘ But really wicked—different from your wicked¬ 
ness—so wicked that I can never be better,’ exclaimed 
Myra. 

‘ There is a good deal to be said about that,’ said 
Mrs. Patty; ‘only, my dear, I won’t talk to you 
about it now, because you are not strong enough.* 

‘ Yes, I am quite strong enough 1 ’ exclaimed Myra, 
impatiently. ‘ 1 lie here and think, and no one comes 
near me, and that tires me; thinking is a great deal 
worse than talking.’ 

‘ That depends upon what the thoughts are,’ replied 
Mrs. Patty. ‘Anyhow, my dear, it is quite a new 
notion to me about your being so wicked that you 
can never be better;’ and as she spok^ Mrs. Patty 
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began to search about the room—for what, she did 
not say. 

‘ Do you want anything? ’ asked Myra. 

‘ Only a Bible, my dear, just to make quite sure 
whether what you said is true. It certainly strikes 
me that it is not; at least, it is not what I was 
taught.’ 

‘ Papa says it,’ persisted Myra; * and the Bible 
can’t mend matters.’ 

‘Can’t it, my dear? 1 find that it mends most 
things.’ 

‘ But then papa says it,* repeated Myra, evidently 
almost angry at the thought of having such a dictum 
disputed, especially when she had built an edifice of 
self-piiy upon it. 

‘Mr. Cameron is very clever,’ replied Mrs. Patty ; 
‘ but you know, Myra, no one could say that he was 
cleverer than the Bible. Besides—you can say your 
catechism, my dear ? ’ 

‘ I said it when I was confirmed,’ replied Myra; 
‘ of course I do n’t say it now.’ 

‘ Well, but you remember you were taught there 
that you have been made “ a member of Christ, and a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
Heaven.” And to my mind, the Bible says the 
same.’ 

‘ I do n’t know where,’ answered Myra, in a per¬ 
verse tone. 

‘ There is a great deal about it in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians,’ said Mrs. Patty. ‘ It is the Doctor’s 
favourite epistle; he always makes me read it to him 
when he is ill. It is just like the catechism, only 
E 
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that seems to put the meaning of the Bible into few 
words. I confess, Mjra, I don’t understand how 
anyone who is God’s child can think as you do 
about never improving.’; 

^ All that is for you good people/ said Myra; * and, 
Mrs. Patty, you may just as well talk to the wall as 
to me, for 1 am made to be bad ; and I have been 
bad all my life, and I shall be to the end of the 
chapter.’ 

* Well, I can only say that it is very strange,’ said 
Mrs. Patty ; * and that 1 never heard anyone talk so 
before.’ 

‘But it is true!’exclaimed Myra. ‘K it never 
was true of anyone else, it is of me. I have tried, 
and tried, and made such a number of resolutions, 
and they have all failed. Mrs. Patty, I did wish to 
be good when I was confirmed, but I was not able to 
be, and ’— Myra waited a moment, and added with 
hesitation — ‘ I prayed to be helped; but I do n’t 
think I was helped.’ 

‘ Do n’t you ? ’ said Mrs. Patty ; ‘ but now I should 
have said just the contrary.’ 

‘ What I when I was always doing wrong again ? * 

‘ And yet always wishing and praying to be able 
to do right,’ said Mrs. Patty. 

‘ Wishes! what are wishes ? ’ asked Myra, con¬ 
temptuously. 

‘ I suppose it is the Holy Spirit who gives them 
to us,’ said Mrs. Patty; ‘ because you know, my dear, 
every good thing is His gift. And if the prayers 
do n’t come from Him, where can they come from ?’ 

‘ I do n’t understand; it is all puzzling,’ persisted 
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Mjra. ‘ You talk about people being God’s children, 
whether they are good or wicked, and that can’t be. 
And, Mrs. Patty, if I am wicked, God cannot love 
me, and it is no use to tell me that He can.’ 

^1 don’t find that in the Bible,’ said Mrs. Fatty. 
^1 always thought it said there that while we were 
yet sinners God loved us.” And certainly, dear, when 
you were made His child at your baptism, yoti could 
not, so far as 1 see, have been a good child, because 
you did not know anything about being good or 
wicked.’ 

‘ Weill ’ said Myra, looking still more perplexed. 

^ Then is n’t it that God makes us His children, and 
because we are His children, gives us His love and His 
Blessed Spirit just out of His great kindness ? ’ said 
Mrs. Patty, 

‘ But He takes His help away if we are wicked,’ 
exclaimed Myra, eagerly. 

‘ Nay, not so, surely. He does not take it away, 
but we do n’t choose to accept it.’ 

‘ It comes to the same thing,’ said Myra; ‘ anyhow, 
we do n’t have it.’ 

‘ But we may, at any moment, if we only go and 
ask Him for it again.’ 

^ At any moment, if we only go and ask Him for it! ’ 
Myra repeated the words in an under tone. 

‘ Surely, surely,’ continued Mrs. Patty. ‘ He would 
not be our Father if He was not always ready.’ 

‘But wicked people—people who deserved to be 
punished ? ’ said Myra. 

‘ I do n’t think we were talking of people’s deserts, 
but of God’s forgiveness and help,’ said Mrs. Patty. 
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^ It is n’t pleasant, dear, to think of deserts, so we 
won’t do it, except when we remember what the 
Blessed Saviour did to save us from them. Don’t 
you see now,’ she added more earnestly, ‘it is all 
wrong to say you can’t, and you despair, and you are 
out of God’s favour; and very dreadful to say He 
wont help you ? Because there God stands, close to 
you — close to you and me now, Myra—^waiting, and 
waiting, and putting it into your heart to pray, and 
making you wish to be better, and forgiving you 
however many times you do wrong, if only you are 
sorry; and you turn away to the wall, and will 
declare that God won’t love you, and won’t hear you, 
and won’t help you; and, Myra, that is the Devil’s 
teaching.’ 

Myra’s eyes opened widely, as she said, ‘ Some¬ 
times 1 thought it was being humble.’ 

‘ I dare say you did, my dear. The Devil is very 
clever, and makes us fancy a great many things 
good which are not so; at leasts that is what the Doctor 
tells me. But though I do n’t know much ■ in the 
way of learning, I can see quite plainly, that to be 
always telling God that He does not mean what He 
says, is a very odd kind of humility.’ 

‘ So I am worse than ever, then,’ said Myra, in a 
tone which was half angry and half desponding. 

‘ Well, yes, to be sure, if you continue to say what 
you do, and to think it; but perhaps, Myra, after 
this little talk you may have a different notion.’ 

‘ I can’t; it is not in me; I must always be wicked,’ 
persisted Myra. 

‘ Very well, my dear, let it be if you wish i1^’ said 
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Mrs. Patty. ‘But anyhow, you are God’s child, and 
there is the fact, and it can’t be altered.’ 

‘ I shall not go to Heaven at all the more for that,’ 
observed Myra. 

‘ Certainly not, if you do n’t wish to go. I never 
heard that God means to take any persons to Heaven 
against their will.’ 

Mrs. Patty stood up and drew her shawl together, 
as if she was going away. 

Myra caught hold of her dress. Tears stood in 
her eyes. ‘ Mrs. Patty, I do wish it; I wish it so very, 
very much; you can’t tell how much.’ 

‘Then, my dear. Heaven is ready for you, that is all I 
can say; and, please God, 1 hope we shall spend many 
a long day there together.’ 

‘ Not days,’ said Myra, and a smile came over her 
face. ‘ You know, Mrs. Patty, there will be no days 
in Heaven.’ 

‘ Which is one of the things I do n’t understand, my 
dear, as there are a good many things about Heaven 
which are a puzzle to me. But, Myra, let it be days 
or not days, it will be very pleasant; and if you and I 
should be so happy as to be there together, I can’t 
but think that we shall recollect this talk we have 
had, and you will wonder how you could ever have 
had such doubts of the Blessed Saviour’s kindness. 
Now, good-bye, my dear, and if nothing should come 
in the way, I shall hope to see you again to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘ Only one more word, Mrs. Patty — please stay; 
because—I do n’t want to distrust, but wicked people 
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are punished—they must be punished. If I were 
going to die now, I could not escape being punished.* 

* I do n’t see it,’ was the reply. 

* Oh ! Mrs. Pattyand Myra looked quite shocked. 

* 1 thought that Saviour means to save,’ continued 
Mrs. Patty, * and that all the punishment was borne 
just because it should not come upon us; and I know, 
Myra, if I did not think so, 1 should be just as 
fVightened as you are.’ 

*But you would have no cause,’ replied Myra; 
* everyone says that you are so very good.’ 

An expression of real pain crossed Mrs. Patty’s 
usually bright face. *lt does not do to talk so, my dear, 
but we will let that pass. Only, if the Blessed Saviour 
is so kind to us, it is not in nature not to try and be 
good and to please Him, or not to be dreadfully sorry 
when one is not good. I think, Myra, if you will 
just lie quiet a little, and think about it, you will 
understand it bettor — especially, do you see, if you 
could say a prayer to Him. It is wonderful how He 
makes things clear to us when we do pray.’ 

Mrs. Patty stooped down and kissed Myra, and as 
the kiss was returned, Myra whispered, ^ Oh 1 Mrs. 
Patty, I love you dearly;’ but whether what had 
been said had also been received and accepted, was 
left doubtful. 
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TII^S. PATTY remembered as she went downstairs 
ill. that she was hungry, and that a substantial 
tea was most likely going on in the dining-room. 
Mr. Cameron being away, she ventured to find her 
way there. Rather a merry party was assembled — 
Mrs. Cameron and Rosamond, Juliet, Annette, and 
the young curate. Rosamond was making tea. Mr. 
Baines was handing about the cups, perhaps a little 
officiously; at least with a manner which made 
Rosamond laugh at him in a very quiet way. She 
never was anything but quiet—and simple too, many 
persons would have said. She made room for Mrs. 
Patty directly. 

* By me, please, dear Mrs. Patty,’ and she pointed 
to an empty seat. ^ Mr. Baines, may I trouble you ? 
If you would bring a plate from the sideboard, 
and a knife and fork too. Mr. Baines is new in 
his employment, Mrs. Patty; you must forgive his 
awkwardness.’ 

Whether awkward or not, Mr. Baines was evidently 
in the seventh heaven of felicity—ordered about, 
and permitted to make himself quite useful and at 
home. Mrs. Patty began talking about Myra—a 
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very natural subject. * It was so pleasant,’ she said, 
‘ to see her better, and to find her, upon the whole, 
really making rapid progress.’ 

‘ Delightful; quite a relief.’ Rosamond looked into 
the teapot and shook her head. ^ Mr. Baines, be 
charitable once more, and ring the belL Mamma, 
do you hear that Mrs. Patty thinks poor little Myra’s 
improvement wonderful?’ 

^ I do n’t see why she should always be called little 
Myra,’ said Juliet, rather sharply. ‘ She will soon be 
as tall as you, Rosamond.’ 

‘ Not quite, I think. Mr. Baines, do you recollect 
our all being measured when your sister was here ?’ 

Mr. Baines remembered it perfectly. Miss Cameron 
was the tallest of the young ladies. He had been 
measured also himself on that occasion. 

‘And I think you were just the height of my 
brother Godfrey?’ observed Rosamond. 

‘ Half an inch taller,’ and Mr. Baines almost in¬ 
voluntarily elevated his head. Rosamond was re¬ 
markably tall, and he did not wish her to look down 
upon him. 

Mrs. Patty turned round upon him quickly. ‘ Mr. 
Baines, you were at the school this morning, I can 
be nearly sure, unless you have changed your day. 
Did you see Betsy Ford’s tall boy there ?’ 

‘The one who is half an idiot?’ asked Juliet, 
breaking suddenly into the talk, which could scarcely 
be called conversation. 

There was a laugh from several of the party; 
merriest of all from Rosamond. Mrs. Patty retained 
her gravity. ‘The Doctor thinks him quite an idiot; 
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and I was going to ask yon, Mr. Baines, if you 
would kindly see Betsy about him, and if it should 
turn out that he is so, enough to be sent to the 
Asylum, something could be done about it’ 

< I don’t want him to be sent there,’ said Rosamond; 
* he makes himself so useful in sitting to be sketched. 
Do n’t you recollect,’—and again she turned to Mr. 
Baines—Hhat day when I was drawing him, as he 
stretched himself on the bank by the churchyard ? It 
was the day of the terrific thunder-shower, and when 
you lent me your umbrella.’ 

Mr. Baines recollected it perfectly: it was not 
likely, he said, that he should forget it; and he was 
rejoiced to find Miss Cameron’s memory so good. 

Rosamond looked quite unconscious, and begged 
Mrs. Patty to take a little marmalade. 

‘None, thank you, my dear. But I think, Mrs. 
Cameron, you have a vote for the Idiot Asylum.’ 

‘I had last year — Mr. Cameron had, at least; 
but I am not sure now — it involved so much 
trouble; everyone was writing and begging for 
it. I know we talked of giving it up.’ 

‘ That would be a pity,’ said Rosamond; ‘ if I can’t 
spare my pet idiot, there will be many others to take 
his place.’ 

‘ It must be that same boy whom Mr, Brownlow 
has put into the drawing he offers us for a prize,’ 
said Annette; ‘ he told me he had sketched the figure 
from nature.’ 

‘Are you drawing for a prize, my dear?’ asked 
Mrs. Cameron ; ‘ I never heard of (hat before.’ 

Annette slightly blushed. ‘ Not a prize, mamma. 
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exactly; but Mr.Brownlow said that if either Juliet 
or 1 could do another drawing as good as my last, his 
copy should be a reward.* 

*1 think everyone has finished tea, mamma,’ said 
Eosamond, abruptly, and half rising. ^ Shall we go 
to the drawing-room ?’ 

There was a general move, and in passing out of 
the room, Rosamond whispered to Annette: ‘What a 
silly, little, conceited thing you are! Why could you 
not let the drawing alone?’ 

Annette looked disconcerted, and just then Juliet 
also came up to her, and said, ‘ You need not reckon 
upon Mr. Brownlow’s drawing, if you are to do 
another of your own like the last, seeing that was 
more than half Rosamond’s work.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed Rosamond; ‘there were 
not more than half-a-dozen strokes of mine.’ 

Juliet held up her hands in astonishment. 

‘ My love, you know nothing about it,’ continued 
Rosamond. ‘ You have been waiting upon Myra, and 
have never seen me touch the drawing, except that 
one day when I showed Annette where she was 
wrong in the shading. You should not be envious, 
Juliet.’ 

Juliet’s face fiushed crimson, and she ran up¬ 
stairs. Rosamond entered the drawing-room with 
that indescribable air of subdued virtue which 
naturally accompanies the consciousness of giving 
merited reproof. 

A little more conversation about the drawing went 
on, but all of a very safe kind. Mr. Brownlow’s 
picture and Annette’s copy were brought forward 
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and compared, and Mr* Baines and Mrs. Patty ad¬ 
mired, and did not rentare to criticise. Annette 
was pronounced a most promising artist, and in the 
eagerness of excitement at the praise she was re¬ 
ceiving, engaged some day to do a drawing for Mr. 
Baines. Rosamond kept at first in the background, 
only now and then putting in a little remark, which 
showed how much more she knew about drawing 
than anyone else; but it was curious to see how by 
degrees she brought round attention to herself. At 
length her own portfolio was produced, and her little 
scraps, as she called them—the trifies which she had 
just thrown off on the spur of the moment, which 
really were not worth looking at—were turned over. 
And as Mrs. Fatty did not care much about them, 
and was anxious to talk to Mrs. Cameron about the 
Idiot Asylum, it was, of course, quite natural and 
right that Rosamond should he polite to Mr. Bainesy 
and give him all the explanations which were neces¬ 
sary to enable him to understand the little scraps. 
Mr. Baines was remarkably interested by them, and 
hinted, at last, that it would be such a great favour 
—one he could scarcely venture to suggest—but if, 
some day. Miss Cameron would give him an outline 
—he asked nothing more—a mere outline of the 
village street, with the curate’s lodging,—it would he 
such a valuable reminiscence—invaluable indeed. 

Rosamond’s answer was cold: * her time was much 
occupied—she never liked to promise; hut, no 
doubt, Annette would try the sketch for him.’ Poor 
Mr. Baines I It was very cruel upon him; he was 
really a very shy and modest man, and it was 
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evident he had been guilty of a misdemeanour. He 
murmured something not quite intelligible about 
pleasure, and hope, and forgiveness, and was inter¬ 
rupted in the middle by Mrs. Patty. 

‘ Mr. Baines, I must wish you good evening, for 
the gardener is waiting to go home with me, and the 
Doctor will want a little looking after before he goes 
to bed.’ 

The curate, in his eagerness to escape from his 
position at the table, stumbled over a footstool, and 
nearly fell at Mrs. Patty’s feet. ‘ Oh! but, indeed, 
Mrs. Patty, I can’t let you walk home alone. I was 
just thinking that I ought to be going, and I shall 
be so happy if you will let me take charge of you.’ 
He glanced at Rosamond, but she was busy tying up 
her portfolio. 

‘ We meet on Tuesday at Colonel Vemey’s, I sup¬ 
pose?’ said Mrs. Cameron. 

^Yes, I hope to have that pleasure;’ and there 
was another glance at Rosamond. 'I conclude, of 
course, you all dine there?’ 

‘ Mamma, I should prefer going in the evening, if 
I go at all,’ observed Rosamond, indifferently. ‘ Dear 
Mrs. Patty, may I fetch your cloak and bonnet?’ 

^ They are in the hall, my dear; I will go and put 
them on there; and Mr. Baines can join me, if he 
will be so civil to an old woman.’ 

‘ Good night, Mr. Baines;’ Rosamond held out her 
hand very coldly. The poor curate scarcely dared to 
take it. Jf he might only have endeavoured to make 
his peace. But his was such a very small offence — 
he did not quite see why it should have been one ; 
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but then he knew nothing about ladies. He only 
felt they were made of wax, and were liable to be 
broken at a touch ; so he tried to say, ‘ Good night,’ 
just in Rosamond’s tone — and hoped he had suc¬ 
ceeded. But if he had watched Rosamond’s smile, 
as she followed Mrs. Fatty to the hall, he might have 
discovered that he had failed. 
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CHAPTER Vm.' 

T^YRA CAMERON was called ‘little Myra/ and 
JjJL treated like a child. A strange inconsistency, 
when she was sixteen. No one felt it more than Myra 
herself. And it might have been even more strange 
if she had understood herself. But if Myra was a 
problem to her friends, still more was she one to her 
own heart. Of all the inmates of Yare Hall, there 
was not one who thought so much, read so much^ 
or felt so much, as Myra. Even when she fed her 
imagination with fiction, tlie fiction was digested and 
reproduced so as to become her own possession — to 
be part of the world in which she lived. She never 
simply received ideas; they were pondered upon, and 
analysed, though quite unconsciously, and the ex¬ 
perience of daily life was brought to bear upon them 
and to be their test. No one was a keener observer 
of inconsistencies, no one more quick at discovering 
discrepancies between principle and practice; but 
this very quickness was a stumbling-block in Myra’s 
path. She was so alive to the peculiarities of others, 
that she thought very little of her own, except when 
they brought her into public notice. Then she shrank 
from them with a sensitiveness which was morbid. 
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To be told that she was awkward was distressing, 
but to be accused of being affected was almost tor* 
tore. There were times, and those not few, when 
Myra would willingly hare rushed away from the 
pleasantest party and the most amusing companion¬ 
ship, and shut herself up in solitude for hours—not 
from temper, though it certainly would have been 
called such; neither from wounded vanity, though it 
might have borne such an appearance; but from the 
mere desire to be where no one could make a remark 
upon her, even in the way of praise. Not that Myra 
was insensible to praise. When implied, she could 
enjoy it; when written, it was delightful to her; 
but spoken praise was suffering. And Myra had not 
sufficient self-esteem to support her against the con¬ 
sciousness of her own external defects. What she 
was told of herself she received as undoubted truth; 
and certainly there were facts within her own con¬ 
sciousness to corroborate what she knew to be the 
general impression of her character. Bad temper, 
and that not merely a passionate, but a fretful and 
peevbh temper, was a fault which it was impossible 
to deny. Selfishness also was an accusation not to 
bo gainsayed, for Myra knew perfectly well how alive 
she was to what she called her own rights, and how 
determined upon asserting them, whether they inter¬ 
fered with those of others or not And vanity also 
she would at once have pleaded guilfy to, only she 
would not have allowed that it was vanity which 
made her what people called affected; but the thing 
which perplexed her, which gave her a sense of 
injustice — a wounded, isolated feeling of being 
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misunderstood by others, and not even understanding 
herself—was the nobler spirit beneath. Child she 
was, wayward, and foolish, and ungoremed in 
temper and in wishes ; but even as Myra owned 
herself to be such — even whilst she talked and 
acted as if she neither professed to be nor wished 
to be anything better — a truer voice whispered to 
her in the depths of her own heart, that she was not 
a child; that she had longings and aspirations, 
dreams of goodness and beauty, an appreciation of 
all things ‘just, and pure, and lovely, and of good 
report,’ which, if examination were made, would be 
found wanting in those who were the most keen- 
sighted to her defects, and the loudest in her con¬ 
demnation. 

So up to this hour had Myra lived in the weariness 
of this perpetual conflict between her opposite cha¬ 
racteristics. It can scarcely be wondered at that her 
existence was for the most part solitary. It was only 
when alone that she was her better self, and, there¬ 
fore, only when alone that she could And rest — such 
rest, at least, as could be obtained from the opiates 
of study and imagination. 

The two may seem somewhat incompatible ; an 
imaginatfve is generally considered to be the opposite 
of a studious mind : but that one faculty, which 
perhaps had saved Myra from being cast off as hope¬ 
less by all who undertook to manage her—the faculty 
of persevering industry — had, through the whole of 
her short life, been curiously co*existent with a vivid 
delight in poetry, and an enjoyment which even 
amounted to what might be termed revelling in 
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fiction. It seemed, indeed, as if a portion of the 
same excitement which made her lose herself in the 
story which she was reading, was awakened also by 
the stimulus of study. 

What Myra once undertook to learn, absorbed her 
as though it had been a novel. And she did under¬ 
take many things in an irregular way. Her educa¬ 
tion had been imperfect and desultory ; she had been 
taught by a succession of governesses, and in spite of 
her temper and constant punishment, had managed 
to acquire such an amount of information as would 
enable her to pass well in society; but this was not 
sufficient to satisfy he^. She had a craving for more 
knowledge, and a consciousness of being super¬ 
ficial, and since no one else undertook to teach her 
thoroughly, she was compelled to teach herself. 

A strange medley of books was to be found in 
Myra’s room. Withering’s ^ Botany,’ and a Spanish 
Grammar and ‘Don Quixote,’ side by side with 
Watts on ‘The Improvement of the Mind,’ Aber¬ 
crombie on ‘ The Moral and Intellectual Powers,’ 
Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ Rus8ell’s‘ Modern Europe,’ Miss 
Burney’s novels. Sir Charles Grandison, De Foe’s 
‘History of the Plague,’ ‘The Old English Baron,’ 
and ‘Tlie Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’—not 
all very desirable reading, but seized upon by 
Myra because she had heard the books spoken 
of, and was determined to find out for herself 
what they were like. And they were all read and 
studied in turn. Myra was gradually emerging from 
school-room restraints, and was allowed to manage 
her time, upon the whole, very much as she liked; 
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and with her love of solitude she was always making 
an excuse to escape from public engagements, and 
praying to be allowed to enjoy herself in her own 
way. Of course no one was admitted to a share in 
her occupations, or even told anything about them. 
Myra would have endured no small amount of 
physical pain rather than confess to anyone that she 
liked reading deep books, and she was thoroughly 
ashamed of her love of fiction ; and as for asking for 
any particular author, she would far rather have been 
supposed to be playing with a doll. The volumes she 
had in her possession had been collected surrep¬ 
titiously in her wanderings about the house, and 
whilst searching into the contents of bed-room book¬ 
cases and old closets. Mr. Cameron had a very 
excellent library, but his children were never allowed 
to touch a volume. It was one of his strictest rules. 
The moment a child handled a book he considered it 
spoilt, and only fit to be given up to the nursery; 
and it was to this rule that Myra owed the possession 
of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ a very handsome copy in four 
octavo volumes, which in some moment of weakness 
had been taken from the shelves by Mrs. Cameron, 
during her husband’s absence, in order that she might 
read a story to the children, and being carried off 
into the school-room, had been found there on Mr. 
Cameron’s return, and from thenceforth abandoned 
to its fate. The enchantment of the ‘Arabian Nights ’ 
was over, however, now; Myra knew the tales by 
heart, and thought of them only when—as sometimes 
happened—she was called upon to entertain a stray 
little visitor by telling a story. Then the histories 
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of Prince Houssain, Prince Achmet, and Prince All, 
the Little Hunchback, and the Forty Thieves, to say 
nothing of the Wonderful Lamp, were invaluable; 
whilst the Pilgrimage of the Prince who was sent to 
fetch the Golden Water, and was compelled to stop 
his ears to the taunts of the unhappy travellers who 
had on previous occasions been turned into stone, and 
were resting on the mountain side, lingered in her 
memory, she knew not why, but perhaps to come 
forth at some future time with that impressiveness 
of a deep moral, which we all feel so keenly when, 
as years roll on, it is discovered by ourselves as 
inherent in some childish legend. 

And Myra gained something also from the library, 
debarred from it though she was; it gave her the 
titles of books, a knowledge which at first sight 
may appear absolutely useless, but which can never 
really be so. She learnt, for instance, that Sir John 
Malcolm had written a History of Persia, and Boswell 
a Life of Johnson, and Middleton a Life of Cicero ; 
she recognised Bossuet and Bourdaloue, and Massillon 
and Fenelon, as French standard writers ; she knew 
Fielding and Smollett even by sight, and was quite 
aware that Hume had written something besides the 
History of England. And her respect for dictionaries 
— generally regarded as the meanest species of 
school-book, and delivered over to any amount of ink 
and dog’s-ears — had been nurtured till it had actually 
become veneration, by seeing the goodly array of 
splendidly-bound volumes, from the Dictionnaire de 
I’Academie Fran^aise, to those of Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, Chinese, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and all other 
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known and unknown languages, which it had been 
Mr. Cameron’s pride to collect, and which were 
always pointed out to his friends as the choicest 
collection in England. 

This mere acquaintance with facts might no doubt 
have been useless to the majority of young girls, but 
with Myra a fact was the material by which the soil 
of her mind was gradually becoming enriched. The 
outsides of books were only one degree less real than 
the outsides of the persons who wrote them. The 
names which would have made no impression when 
learnt as a school-room list of celebrated authors, 
became realities when they daily met her eye on the 
library shelves. And so, when at any time a refer¬ 
ence was made to these authors, either by Mr. Came¬ 
ron or the friends who visited him, Myra’s attention 
was arrested. She would sit in the corner apart, 
working perhaps at some never-ending piece of em¬ 
broidery, which was always her company-work, 
whilst listening to the arguments or discussions 
which were going on, and gaining more by the 
working of her own powers, the struggle to under¬ 
stand what no one thought of explaining to her, 
than she could have done from the lecture of the 
most learned Professor, who would have solved her 
difficulties in a conversation of a quarter of an hour. 

Even the outward appearance of the librai*y books 
was not without its effect upon her. In these days 
we are ceasing to regard external richness as any 
tribute to the internal merits of a volume. Whilrt 
our best writers are content with sober-coloured 
il^liJIlllllllllllll^XliiiXKib ’ in morocco, and dress 
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‘Puss in Boots’ in calf and gilding. The outward 
signs of reverence are no longer recognised. But in 
this respect Mr. Cameron was a gentleman of the 
old school. He prized his rare editions, and large 
paper copies — he loved to trace the pedigree of his 
time-stained volumes — he delighted in broad mar¬ 
gins, and detested small type ; and when he laid his 
old quarto on the table and carefully turned every 
leaf at the top, and then, opening it further, pointed 
out the manner in which the book, so perfectly well- 
bound, lay back of itself, requiring nothing to keep 
it open, there was somewhat of a personal tender¬ 
ness for the material form, apart from the thoughts 
conveyed by them, which it was impossible to watch 
without being impressed by it. Every man, it is 
said, has some soft place in his heart. Mr. Cameron’s 
softness was shown towards his books. 

He had no idea of influencing Myra ; he was not 
a man who troubled himself about influencing anyone, 
except when he was pleading in court; but he did 
influence her very materially. She was growing up un¬ 
consciously with much of his feeling upon this point; 
and the reverence, which was not very strongly 
developed in her naturally, was fostered by this 
one exhibition of it in a degree which will probably 
be unknown to the next generation. The cheap 
editions of Bacon’s ‘Essays’ will scarcely become 
the heirlooms of memory to our children. 

Yet, with all this love of study and appreciation 
of books, Myra was not considered clever, in the 
ordinary sense of the word ; nor, indeed, had she any 
Btrict right to be so called. Cleverness, though its 
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definitions are various, is, perhaps, generally accepted 
as meaning quickness in receiving ideas, and apt« 
ness in making use of them. Myra was neither 
very quick nor very apt; in some things she was de¬ 
cidedly dull, and in the opinion of society, Rosamond 
would undoubtedly far excel her. And she had 
not even that fair appreciation of her own powers 
which would enable her to make the most of them, 
^he had no dreams of distinction, no youthful 
visions of authorship and fame. Not being aware of 
having thoughts or ideas worthy of preservation, it 
was impossible for her to put them down upon paper. 
And then she had a vague sense of its not being a 
woman’s business to write. One thing she was quite 
sure of, that no woman had ever attained to the dig¬ 
nity of a quarto edition in morocco, much less in 
Russia leather, and any dignity beneath this would 
not have been worth striving for. 

So Myra listened, and studied, and thought, and 
gave way to her temper, and selfishness, and vanity, 
and was a child in her own estimation, and a veiy 
troublesome and disagreeable one in the estimation 
of her friends ; because she had not yet learnt the 
truth which, sooner or later, must come home to us 
all, that the moral powers are the multipliers of the 
intellectual—that the cleverest man, or the most 
gifted genius, unable to govern his own temper, and 
control his own impulses, is, so far as he yields 
himself to those impulses, nothing better than an 
infant; and that in the race of life he will most 
certainly be outstripped by men far inferior to himself 
in mental capacity, but able to keep the balance 
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whicli he has lost, and to exemplify those deep 
words of Scripture—‘He that ruleth his spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city.’ 

But a new phase of inward existence was dawning 
upon Myra. 

We all have granted us, from time to time, fresh 
starting-points in life ; but there is not one so marked 
as that which is associated with our first vivid appre¬ 
hension of the fact that God loves us. Men call this 
apprehension by different names; they attach to it 
different degrees of importance. This is not the 
place for entering upon such a controverted subject; 
but one thing is known and acknowledged by all 
alike, that to confess such a belief by the lips is one 
thing, and to receive it into the heart another ; that 
in the one case it is a mere formula, whilst in the 
other it becomes the most powerful of all motives — 
the one all-embracing principle which meets every 
difficulty and every temptation in life. Myra Cameron 
did not hear Mrs. Patty’s declaration of her religious 
creed for the first time in that one conversation after 
her illness; she had been told the same truths often 
before, as applying to mankind generally, but it had 
always seemed as if some special exception had been 
made to her own disadvantage. When a very little 
child, she was assured that God loved good children; 
but the assurance was always accompanied by the 
reminder that she was a very naughty one. It was 
as if a mirror was continually being held before 
her, in which she might see her own misdeeds, and 
her poor little weak efforts to do better were not 
perceptible amidst the mass of evil; or if sometimes it 
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crossed her mind that she was not quite so bad as 
people thought her, that when she was alone she did 
wish to be good, though when she was with others 
she was always doing wrong, her comfort was checked 
by the recollection that wishes were nothing, prayers 
even were nothing, actions were the only test; and 
her actions — it was better not to think about them. 

What comfort could it be to Myra to be called 
upon to repeat, Sunday after Sunday, that she was 
* a child of grace,* when the fact impressed upon her 
by everyone in the house, and confirmed by her own 
consciousness, was that she was ^a child of wrath?* 

People do not often get rid of such an impression 
about themselves suddenly ; young people especially 
do not. Myra felt when Mrs. Patty left her that she 
was not quite so unhappy as she had been before, but 
she had no idea that there was any real change in her 
own principles. It was only that Mrs. Patty was so 
good and kind, and thought well of everyone; and 
if she could believe that God would be as merciful as 
Mrs. Patty, there would be some hope. But then He 
knew so much better what her faults were. To be 
sure He knew also how miserable they made her, and 
how much she longed to get rid of them ; but that 
was all nothing ; her father had said so only that 
very day, before he went oflF t6 London, and of course 
he knew much more about her than Mrs. Patty. 

Thus Myra tried to reason herself out of comfort, 
and in spite of her reason was comforted. The mere 
thought that some one believed she could do right, 
was like a strengthening cordial to her crushed spirit. 
For this last failure and folly had completely crushed 
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her. Pride alone rendered her ashamed of herself, 
and her natural morbid shrinking from observation 
caused the thought of the remarks which would, she 
was sure, be made upon her, to be almost unendurable. 
But for Mrs. Patty’s few words, Myra would have 
been despairingly wretched. As it was, she lay still, 
trying to recall the conversation; and finding herself 
unable to recollect all, she turned, as an assistance to 
her memory, to the epistle which Mrs. Patty had 
said was Dr. Kingsbury’s favourite. Certainly, so 
Myra thought, if he liked it, it could have nothing to 
do with her, for he was standing on the highest 
pinnacle of perfection, whilst she had not even 
begun to ascend the lowest step of the ladder which 
led to it; but, at any rate, there would be some 
interest in reading it, and people were always told to 
read the Bible when they were ill. 

Myra read; and as she read, thought of Dr. 
Kingsbury and Mrs. Patty, and, for the first time, 
the words excited her imagination—that imagination 
which was always ready to be worked upon by 
stirring descriptions or appeals to the heart. They 
carried her into far-off worlds,—the heavenly places, 
which, it might be, were to be found among the stars 
that night after night she was accustomed to watch 
as she lay in bed. They told of glory, and greatness, 
and power; of a dominion above all other dominion ; 
of the ‘exceeding riches of God’s grace; ’ and of those 
who, from being ‘strangers and foreigners,’ were now 
‘ fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God.’ Myra laid down the book, for she was weary, 
and much there was which it was hard to understand; 
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but as she closed her eyes, and thought became 
more and more an effort, there mingled with 
the recollection of the words she had been reading, 
others—sounding as their clear and most sweet 
echo—which brought faint visions of a golden city, 
and jewelled gates, and the river of the water of 
life ; and Myra fell asleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 


* and Miss Kingsbury’s compliments, ma’am, 
-L' and if you are going to Colonel Vemey’s 
they will call for you at twenty minutes past six, 
and give you a seat in their fly.’ 

Faith put her head in at the door of Miss Medley’s 
parlour, and surprised that lady in the act of taking 
oflT her cap and arranging her grey curls. 

‘ Wait a minute ! Dear me ! ’ (Miss Medley’s eye 
sought for her cap in the far corner of the room), 
‘ where can it be ? On the floor ? In the chair ? 
Where can I have put it ? One minute. Faith! On 
my head, to be sure! What shall I do next? Come 
in ; pray come in.’ Faith entered—so far at least as 
she could, whilst still holding by the handle of the 
door. 

‘ Please to shut the door. Faith ; draughts are so 
dangerous. Twenty minutes past six, did you say ? 
It is very kind of Dr. Kingsbury. I really think I 
must accept the benevolent ofler. But is the Doctor 
well enough to dine out?’ 

‘He is better than he has been for this month 
past, ma’am. Mrs. Patty has persuaded him to take 
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a little brandy with his dinner, and it does him a 
world of good.’ 

^ Alas ! A man so excellent! not to perceive the 
necessity of abstaining, if only for example’s sake. 
But it is like all men; quick as lightning to see 
others’ duties, slow as snails to see their own. Dinner¬ 
parties are sad temptations, Faith.’ 

‘ To be sure, ma’am. May I tell the Doctor, then, 
that you mean to go?’ 

‘ You may assure him I will be ready. Time was, 
Faith, when I avoided dinner-parties, but it is dif¬ 
ferent with me now. So it would be with the good 
Doctor if only he would persevere. But brandy! 
it is very sad — very sad indeed.’ Faith compressed 
her lips, evidently not trusting herself to reply. 
Miss Medley continued — ‘ The Doctor, I suppose, 
will leave early ; late hours are so very injurious.’ 

‘ The Doctor and Mrs. Patty most times leave at 
ten, ma’am; but somebody said there was like to be 
some dancing at the Colonel’s to-night.’ 

‘ What! with the Doctor there! Oh, Faith, indeed 
you must be mistaken !’ 

‘ As to that, ma’am, I do n’t know why I should 
be. I’ve heard Mrs. Patty say, that in his young 
days the Doctor could show off in a hornpipe with 
the best, and, indeed, danced so well that he was had 
out before all the company at a dancing-school ball, 
and did the toe-and-heel step and the shuffle in a 
way as was quite surprising.’ 

* But not now. Faith ; Dr. Kingsbury has to con¬ 
sider the dignity of his cloth.’ 

Faith’s countenance showed a little perplexity, as 
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she replied: * Well, to be sure, I did think of that 
myself I The Doctor’s coat is just new, and dancing 
is very dusty work; and it did come across me that 
the brushing and rubbing afterwards wouldn’t be 
good for it. But if I could be quite sure, ma’am, that 
dancing was to be, I’d persuade Mrs. Patty to give 
him his second-best; he does n’t know one from the 
other, good man, himself.’ 

* And so far he is an exception to his sex. Men 
are vain. Faith—much more vain than we have any 
idea of. I have a nephew, who used to spend half 
an hour every day arranging his neck-tie ; but he 
is in India, poor fellow ! ’ and Miss Medley sighed 
heavily. ‘Dr. Kingsbury, you say, will leave before 
the dancing begins ? ’ 

‘Dear me, ma’am, no; just the contrary. He 
takes pleasure in seeing the young people merry; 
and it’s my belief, that if the dancing is late, he may 
be late too.’ 

The possibility was so alarming to Miss Medley’s 
regularity, that she found herself compelled to sit 
down ; and as Faith turned, apparently with the in¬ 
tention of going, she said, in a hurried tone : ‘ Pray 
wait — one moment only; I wo n’t detain you, but I 
must consider. If the fly were to come for me first, 
if I were to return alone — eighteen-pence they 
would charge — it would be eighteen-pence, I think. 
Faith?’ 

‘ I can’t say, ma’am ; but the Doctor would be 
very sorry for you to trouble yourself upon such a 
matter as that. He and Mrs. Patty would be sure to 
let you come away whenever you choose. It’s not 
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like the Doctor to be putting his own pleasure in the 
way of other people’s.’ 

‘ Not at alL He is a very remarkable instance of 
masculine unselfishness. You will appreciate such 
an exception more and more, Faith, as life brings 
you experience. But this matter of returning—it 

may be better to leave it. Possibly-You said, I 

think. Faith, that there would be a large number of 
dancers ? ’ 

^1 don’t know that I said anything about it, 
ma’am ; but there’s Mr. Charles, the Colonel’s 
nephew, just come from India, and the young 
gentlemen. Master John and Master William, home 
for Easter — that makes three; and then there’s 
Mr. Edmund and Mr. Godfrey Cameron come down 
to the Hall — so I heard just before I came in here ; 
and what with the Miss Verneys, and the niece who 
is there for the holidays, and Miss Cameron, and the 
other young ladies as are sure to be asked to the 
Colonel’s—there will be such a number of young 
folks that Mrs. Patty said to me, as she gave me the 
message for you, they would be pretty nearly certain to 
dance ; and if they did, the Doctor had such a fancy 
for music, and for seeing the young folks enjoy them¬ 
selves, he’d be sure to be late. That’s the long 
and the short of the .matter, ma’am : but to think of 
its coming in your way never entered anybody’s head; 
and I make bold to say you can leave at half-past 
nine if you wish it.* 

‘ Oh, no, Faith! To break up the party—I could 
not do that. And I should like to see Mr. Verney. 
I am deeply interested in everything connected with 
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India: yet it perplexes me. Are you going into the 
Tillage ? ’ 

^ I Ve been thinking of it, ma’am ; but I had not 
quite decided.* 

‘ If you were going,—perhaps four yards of ribbon, 
peach-coloured satin—or gauze and satin might be 
best;—Lane has some, I know ;— it would brighten 
my cap. I am not used to gay parties, Faith ; and 
they do n’t agree with me. But camomilla is very 
soothing: it enables me to do many things now 
which I never could do before; I never go anywhere 
without it.’ Miss Medley dived into her pocket and 
took out a tiny bottle. * Tinctures are best; but in 
their absence, globules.’ 

It was like presenting a pocket-pistol to Faith : 
she turned suddenly round, and, with a hasty ‘ Good 
morning, ma’am; I will leave the ribbon as I return,’ 
departed. 

Stormont was the name of Colonel Verney’s house. 
It was a mile and a half from Yare, and was con¬ 
sidered rather the show-place of the neighbourhood; 
for it had a grand hall, a very fair gallery of pictures, 
and a museum of Chinese curiosities, all exhibited to 
the public on certain days. Otherwise it was an un¬ 
interesting place, with but a few acres of park about 
it, and possessing no remarkable beauty either in the 
grounds, the gardens, or the view. 

Colonel Vemey was the most open-hearted and hos¬ 
pitable of country gentlemen ; in politics a Whig — 
so far, at least, as Whigism can still be considered to 
exist; in religion a professed Churchman, with as 
kindly a leaning towards dissent as was necessary for 
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the sake of consistency with his political creed. He 
was a very popular man in the neighbourhood; indeed 
all the family were popular, except, perhaps, Mrs. 
Verney, and she was an exception only in the eyes 
of a few persons, amongst whom M 3 rra was included. 
Mr. Cameron and Colonel Verney differed in politics, 
and this antagonism might have resulted in an open 
feud, had not the punctilious politeness of the former 
served as a check upon the ebullitions of temper of his 
good-natured though irritable opponent. Mr. Cameron 
was once heard to say to his boys, when, after an open 
fight and very abusive language, they were brought 
before him to be punished: ‘ Quarrel, boys, if you will; 
at your age I did it myself; but quarrel like gentle¬ 
men.' A very worldly-wise man was Mr. Cameron. 
This principle of quarrelling like a gentleman had 
served him in good stead on many trying occasions, 
and none more trying then when he was brought into 
open opposition to his nearest neighbour. Colonel 
Verney. One of the very few boasts which he had 
ever been heard to utter was, that throughout the 
many electioneering and magisterial contests in 
which they had been engaged, he had never uttered 
a word for which he could be called upon to make an 
apology. 

Not so Colonel Verney; his words were hasty, his 
language strong, his epithets far from choice. He 
prided himself upon, saying what he thought; it was 
the privilege of a free Englishman; but then, un¬ 
fortunately, he very often said what he did not think, 
and it was on such occasions that Mr. Cameron 
gained the advantage. ‘ I leave to Colonel Verney 
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the command of words, and reserve to myself the 
command of temper,’ was his reply to a very violent 
speech made by the former at an important public 
meeting ; and the Colonel succumbed to the sarcasm, 
and not being gifted with that most rare and noble 
characteristic, the power of owning that he had been 
wrong, never recovered the ground he had lost, nor 
was again able to hold a position in the county of 
equal influence with that of Mr. Cameron. 

The two Miss Verneys, or, as Miss Medley always 
took pains to call them, the Misses Yerney, were 
bright and pleasant in manner, and partook of 
much of their father’s good nature. Henrietta, who 
was about one-and-twenty, was the useful — Elise, 
who was three years younger, the ornamental—sister. 
And there were, as Faith had said, two brothers at 
Eton, rather common-place, but perhaps all the more 
likely to be favourites in general society, since they 
excited no envy and aroused no criticism. Colonel 
Verney’s family might, indeed, have been a pattern 
of prosperous ease and self-content if only Mrs. 
Yerney would have consented to leave it to itself; 
but the elements of ambition and energy which were 
wanting in her children existed strongly in herself. 
The world, her own little world especially, was 
regarded by her not as it was, but as it should 
be. She had an ideal for everything and everybody, 
and, unlike the generality of idealists, she spared no 
efforts to convert her Action into a reality. Good, 
sensible, rather blunt Henrietta, essentially practical 
and matter-of-fact, was to be the deep-thinking stu¬ 
dious daughter; and pretty bright little Elise. with 
G 
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her imiher sentiiiiental drmwl, and teste for flower* 
painting and English baUads, was to be the graceful 
and artistic onew Both were treated accordinglj. 
And so with all her flriends. To hear Mrs. Vemej 
conTerse^ it might hare been supposed that she lired 
in the midst the most peculiar and attractiTe speci* 
mens oi her fellow-creatures. Such germs of genius^ 
and thought^ and beautj, and taste were to be dis¬ 
covered amongst them; onlj all requiring develope- 
ment» and that not in the course of God’s Providence, 
in the ordering o£ their lives, but from her own 
especial dictation. The Stormont neighbourhood, 
with some few exceptions, such as Dr. Eingsburj, 
Mrs. Pattj, and Mjra, submitted to this dictation. 
All neighbourhoods will in course of time submit to 
anj dictation, if it is accompanied bj a little flattery. 
How, for instance, could Mrs. Cameron resist Mrs. 
Vernej’s influence in her family arrangements, when 
she was always hinting to her that she had a sus- 
ceptical poetical temperament, and that her indol^ce 
was the reaction of intense feeling jarred upon by the 
roughnesses of life ? Mrs. Cameron quite fell in love 
with herself as she lay on her sofa, pondering upon 
the vision which Mrs. Yemey had presented to her. 
And the generality of Mrs. Yemey’s friends were 
equally self-enamoured. Even Mr. Cameron had 
been surprised with the consciousness of his ^ self-sus¬ 
tained, elevated individuality ’ (Mrs. Yemey delighted 
in long words), and had learned to r^ard himself as 
an obelisk of virtue, and, in consequence, bore from 
Mr. Yemey observations and suggestions which would 
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not have been tolerated for a moment from any other 
person. 

Mrs. Verney was just now on a pinnacle of happi« 
ness. She had a new specimen of human nature on 
which to make discoveries, a new mind to develope, 
that of her nephew,— the son of her husband’s elder 
brother,—who had been left an orphan at an early age, 
and having been sent to India, had returned on ac¬ 
count of his health. Report said that Mr. Verney’s 
career had not been very satisfactory ; but report is 
proverbially ill-natured, and Mrs. Verney rejoiced in 
contradicting it. A man holding a civil appointment 
in India ought to be highly intelligent, therefore her 
nephew must be remarkably clever; and not only clever, 
but his mind would certainly be well balanced,— 
strictly just. He would have enlarged views of human 
nature generally. He might have a taste for luxury 
and magnificence; and as he had lived in the constant 
sight of diamonds and rubies, gold tissue and embroid¬ 
ered shawls, he could not be expected to tolerate the 
poverty of our English style of dress and ornament; 
but vnth this fastidiousness, he would be extremely 
lavish and even princely in his generosity. Mr. 
Verney might indeed be expected to appear in the 
character of a munificent genius, scattering blessings 
on all sides. Mrs. Verney had so often said all this 
to herself, and so often repeated it to others before 
her nephew arrived, that she did at last actually 
believe it ; and if anyone had ventured to throw a 
doubt on her assertion, she would have sighed over 
‘ that painful tendency to censoriousness, which must 
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always endeavour to detract from excellence, how¬ 
ever evident and acknowledged.’ 

But, notwithstanding all this romance, the drawing¬ 
room at Stormont Park did not present any features 
of unusual interest when, on the day fixed for the 
dinner-party, and precisely as the hands of the French 
clock over the mantelpiece pointed to half-past six. 
Dr, and Miss Kingsbury and Miss Medley were an¬ 
nounced. The room, not a very large one, and rather 
crowded with tables and fancy chairs and tiny otto¬ 
mans, was nearly full. Colonel Verney was standing 
in the recess of the window talking to Mr. Cameron ; 
and Mr. Baines and two or three other gentlemen were 
congregated near, whilst the ladies had collected in a 
circle round the fire, which was pronounced scarcely 
needed, but very pleasant to look at. They had 
scarcely advanced beyond this fact, because it was 
necessarily stated upon every fresh arrival, and, in¬ 
deed, was the only remark which a nervous lady 
could venture to make upon being brought suddenly 
into contact with the circle of wide-spreading dresses 
which half-filled the room. When the friends whom 
we are accustomed to see in dark, high, close-fitting 
gowns, appear before us arrayed in silks made to stand 
alone, and muslins of the colours of the rainbow, in- 
fiated to the size of a balloon, to say nothing of ribbons, 
jewels, and feathers — the transformation, however 
we may have been prepared for it, must always 
have somewhat of a subduing efiect upon the spirits; 
and the only person who in this instance appeared 
thoroughly at her ease, was Mrs. Patty, who had 
forgotten the time when she wore low dresses, and 
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considered her Sunday gown all that was needed for 
any party. 

‘ So glad to see yon, dear Mrs. Patty,’ said Mrs. 
Verney, as she held out both her hands. ‘You know I 
consider it a privilege to have you with us. So 
seldom as you leave your home nest, and those 
absorbing duties! It is quite a privilege!—^And Miss 
Medley, too. I could not have asked you out, know¬ 
ing your delicate fragile state, only I was sure you 
would be interested.—My dear Doctor, my nephew 
longs to see you. He looks to your advice for the 
furtherance of his benevolent schemes for India.’ 

‘ He will consult some one who knows something 
about the matter, if he takes my advice,’ said the 
Doctor, shortly. ‘ Is your nephew here, Mrs.Verney ? ’ 
and Dr. Kingsbury looked round the room. 

‘ He will be here in a moment. He is so accus¬ 
tomed to order everything his own way, that I think 
he scarcely recognises the necessity of an observance 
of our English rules of society.’ 

‘ By which I suppose you mean that he is always 
late for dinner,’ said Dr. Kingsbury, laughing. ‘Young 
men learn to be that without going to India.—‘ How 
do you do, my dear ? ’ — he turned away from Mrs. 
Verney and addressed Rosamond Cameron, who 
was sitting, rather hidden by a screen, which the 
Doctor in his haste to speak nearly upset. 

Catharine Verney, who was opposite, showed her 
school-girl ill-breeding by a laugh, but Rosamond 
caught the screen and then stood up, and continued 
standing whilst Dr. Kingsbury was speaking to her. 
It was very respectful, and-Rosamond looked so pretty 
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and interesting with her hand resting upon the mantel¬ 
piece and slightly leaning forward in a deferential 
attitude, Dr. Kingsbury was quite attracted by her. 

‘ And your two brothers are with you, my dear, are 
they not ? ’ he asked. ‘ They are quite strangers in 
this part of the world.’ Dr. Kingsbury looked round 
the room, but his eyesight was bad, and he could not 
see them. 

‘ Yes, both came the day before yesterday, and 
are to stay with us some little time,’ was the reply. 
‘ Godfrey I Edmund! ’ Rosamond’s gentle voice could 
not be heard amidst the murmurs of the group of 
gentlemen, and it was only courtesy to put aside her 
chair, and draw a little nearer so as to try and 
attract the attention of her brothers. If they did 
not hear, Mr. Baines did, and had the satisfaction of 
receiving,—in answer to his bow of recognition—one 
of Rosamond’s very sweetest smiles. But she had no 
thought to give to him, none at all: she was such a 
very affectionate sister, and these two brothers were 
such treasures! 

‘ Godfrey, Dr. Kingsbury is asking for you.’ God¬ 
frey came up directly. He was very good-looking. 
He had his father’s cut features, and a good deal of 
his father’s manner, only without stiffness. How 
should a young man with such prospects at the bar, 
such knowledge of the world (including a bowing 
acquaintance with some of the leading men of the 
day), who had a fund of law anecdotes at command, 
and could argue upon remarkable cases with gentle¬ 
men, and talk about music and the opera with ladies, 
be stiff? The only difficulty with Godfrey Cameron 
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was to prevent other persons from being stiff and 
ill at ease with him. He really did not intend to 
dazzle them with his brilliancy; he always tried to 
imagine that everyone, like himself, knew everything, 
but it was impossible to prevent the ignorance which 
was nearly universal from appearing now and then 
in a way which was awkward. He came up to Dr. 
Kingsbury instantly, with his most beaming gracious 
manner. The Doctor was an old friend, and 
Godfrey liked old friends, especially those who lived 
in the country, and whom he could gratify without 
effort by the exhibition of his talents. 

* I meant to have called upon you, sir, yesterday, 
but they told me you were ill and rheumatic, and I 
was afraid of being scolded by Mrs. Patty. But you 
are better, I hope, as I see you here ?’ 

‘ I can’t say much for being better,’ replied the 
Doctor. ‘ I believe I should have been wiser if I had 
stayed at home. But Patty said I was to come, and 
I came.’ 

‘ The influence of the ladies ! ’ exclaimed Godfrey. 
It is the same everywhere, sir. I was talking about it 
to Rigby the other day—^you know Rigby, of course, 
a quick-witted fellow, just made Queen’s Counsel, 
but superficial, — decidedly superficial.’ 

‘ They tell me that all classes are superficial now,’ 
said the Doctor. 

‘ Well, it is so. It is a painful fact, but there is no 
denying it. To give you an instance—just one; I 
could give you hundreds. A man brought his son to 
me the other day to be examined. He wanted to have 
a notion of his general abilities; in fact, he desired me 
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to see what he was fit for; and I tried the boy. I 
went through the elements of Euclid and put, him 
upon Lyell’s geology; then I tested him as to the 
theories of ethnology and comparative philology; and 
at last, when I found he really knew nothing, I asked 
him a mere simple geographical question—what was 
the distance from the North Cape to Timbuctoo? 
Would you believe it?—he was completely floored. 
Of course I gave in then, and advised his father to 
send him to the colonies.* 

‘ I should be interested to know myself what the 
distance is,* said the Doctor, with perfect simplicity. 

‘ Excuse me, my dear sir, you mistake. The answer 
was the boy*s business, not mine. Do you want a prac¬ 
tical illustration of the art of questioning ? Edmund * 
— he touched his brother on the shoulder, and the 
young officer, a great contrast to Godfrey, for he 
had a square figure, and a plain though honest face, 
not yet shrouded in moustaches and whiskers, turned 
round. 

‘ Tell us, will you, what was the plan of Welling¬ 
ton’s defences at Torres Vedras ? Now, sir, there is a 
question which I put, but which my brother will be 
required to answer; I leave him in your hands.’ And 
Godfrey walked off, just as the door opened and Mr. 
Vemey entered the room. 

The defences of Torres Vedras were, happily for 
Edmund Cameron, forgotten in the little stir which 
followed. Mr. Verney was the hero of the party, 
all the more of a hero because the dinner had been 
kept waiting till he appeared. Yet he was not a 
hero in appearance ; he was tall, thin, and middler 
aged; there was nothing in the least martial or striking 
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in him, and his face was one about which it would 
have been difficult to make a remark, except that it 
was not handsome, and that the eyes were grey. 
Rosamond glanced at him, and then sat down and 
began talking to Elise Verney. Edmund Cameron 
took advantage of the opportunity to remove as far 
as possible from Dr. Kingsbury, fearing, no doubt, 
lest Torres Yedras should again be brought upon 
the tapis ; whilst the Doctor moved forward, as 
quickly as his rheumatic infirmities would allow, 
and begged to shake hands with the nephew of his 
old friend. 

‘ A very intellectual face, you must allow,’ whis¬ 
pered Mrs. Verney to Miss Medley, who was seated 
beside her on the sofa. ‘ Do you observe thaH pecu¬ 
liarly quiet movement of the limbs? The whole 
being is equally balanced, and there is such an air of 
thought;—^you see it even in the complexion, in the 
absence of colour, or any flush of excitement.’ 

‘ Mr. Verney looks as if India had not quite agreed 
with him,’ said Miss Medley. ^ I should like to have a 
little conversation with him. Perhaps he may have 
known my nephew, and there are many interesting 
facts connected with the hospital treatment, which 
1 should like to ask him about.’ 

‘ He will be able to give you any information you 
may require, I have no doubt,’ replied Mrs. Verney. 
‘ It is a mind which gathers as it goes, and that in¬ 
sensibly ; but you would like an introduction — ’ 

Dinner on the table ! Introductions and conversa¬ 
tions were cut short ; and following each other, 
according to some theory of Mrs. Verney’s, which no 
one but herself seemed to understand, since all 
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appeared bent upon doing exactly what they ought 
not, the party moved into the dining-room. 

Eosamond found herself seated with Dr. Kingsbury 
on one side, and Mr. Baines on the other; Mr. 
Verney was opposite. It was a good position for 
studying a stranger, but she could not make up her 
mind that there was anything worth studying in Mr. 
Verney, except his quietness, and a slight air of me¬ 
lancholy, which possibly might have something to do 
with his bilious complexion. She tried in the inter¬ 
vals of the parochial talk with Mr. Baines, which was 
the style she always adopted with him when wishing 
to attend to something else, to hear what Mr. Verney 
was saying j but he had such a low voice, it was'im¬ 
possible to catch more than a few words, and his 
manner gave the impression of his being weary. It 
was very vexatious to Rosamond, for it made the 
dinner dull. If she had been left to amuse herself 
with Mr. Baines, it might have been all very well; 
but to be distracted with watching Mr. Verney was too 
tiresome. Suddenly, however,— the consciousness 
came upon her, just as she had roused herself to a little 
exciting banter with the young curate,—Mr.Verney’s 
voice was heard more distinctly; he was addressing 
Dr. Kingsbury, and the Doctor was leaning forward 
with an air of attention; Mr. Cameron also was 
listening. Mr. Verney, singularly enough, had 
gained the attention of the table, though Godfrey 
Cameron was attempting a diversion at the other 
end by a loud argument with Elise Verney upon the 
comparative merits of Italian bravuras and English 
ballads. 
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^ You say, sir, that the future of India depends upon 
its colonisation more than its Christianity, if I un¬ 
derstand you rightly?’ said Dr. Kingsbury, The 
words were accompanied by a little impatience of 
manner, which might have been caused by his deaf¬ 
ness, or his disagreement from the principle enun¬ 
ciated. 

Mr. Yerney repeated his statement with a kind of 
indolent gentleness of tone, but his glance went 
rapidly round the table. 

^ Charles had a quarrel with the missionaries,’ said 
Colonel Yerney. ‘ Indeed, I never heard that at any 
time there was much love lost between them and the 
Civil Service.’ 

Mr. Cameron remarked sententiously that the 
government of India had done wisely in allowing the 
missionary work to develope its own features. The 
duty of government was, in all cases, to guide rather 
than to create. 

Mr, Yerney seemed to weigh the observation, and 
then he spoke, rather slowly at first, but becoming 
rapid as he grew interested. 

‘ He quite agreed with Mr. Cameron ; it was the 
principle which, if he might be allowed to speak of 
himself, he had always advocated, and upon which 
he had always acted.’ And then he went on to give 
illustrations of its practical working. He told of 
what he had himself seen, of the intercourse which 
he had held with the natives; and in answer to a 
question of Dr. Kingsbury’s, he became more distinct 
in his description of the various races ; tracing their 
numerous divisions, their religious and geographical 
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distinctions, giving a great deal of new and important 
information upon points on which almost all present 
were ignorant. The original question was quite lost 
in the variety of topics introduced, and not one of 
which was left by Mr. Vemey, without some notice 
worthy of being treasured in the memory. And this 
without the least effort, or endeavour to engage or 
retain attention, but rather like a man who has to 
rouse himself from some physical disinclination to 
conversation; but who speaks because he feels that 
he is called upon to please others. Dr. Kingsbury 
was no longer impatient, and not at all inclined to be 
argumentative. Mr. Cameron, in a very well-set sen¬ 
tence, expressed his Satisfaction. Mrs. Yerney again 
repeated to Miss Medley — * Such a mind and such 
thought!’ Miss Medley murmured to Mrs. Patty, 

* If men could but act as they talk, my dear Mrs. 
Patty; but alas!’ whilst Mrs. Patty in reply observed, 

* It seems to me, my dear Miss Medley, that we might 
all gain a good deal from what we hear if we could 
only understand it; and I dare say the young folks do ; 
but you know I am a little deaf, which must be my 
excuse for not taking it in properly.’ 

And all this time Mr. Verney’s dinner was appa¬ 
rently such a secondary consideration, that it was 
nearly forgotten. Happily the Indian conversation 
had begun rather late, so that it was carried on with 
the greatest energy at dessert. But first, second, or 
third courses, wine or dessert, seemed equally indiffe¬ 
rent to Mr. Yerney, who took or refused what came 
before him with an absent air, which was very im¬ 
posing, and slightly rebuking to persons who, like 
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Mr, Cameron and Colonel Vernej, were conscious that, 
to them, dinner was a very important affair. 

‘ India has spoilt jour appetite, Charles,’ said the 
latter, after listening to a succession of noes, quite 
dispiriting to a host on hospitable thoughts intent. 
‘We would have ordered curry and mulligatawny, 
only you Indians are so particular, you never will 
touch them unless they ai’e cooked in your own par¬ 
ticular fashion.’ 

‘ Thank you, but I have rather given up eating 
lately,’ was Mr. Vemey’s answer; and as though 
annoyed at having attracted observation, he addressed 
a paradoxical remark to Dr. Kingsbury, which brought 
a decidedly argumentative reply, and the conversation 
was carried on as brilliantly as ever. The good Doctor 
grew highly excited. He was hearing principles 
laid down incidentally, to which he could by no means 
yield consent; but when, according to his wont, he 
attempted to stop the fluent speaker with ‘ Stay; let 
me understand; you think so and so,’ he found 
himself blown off, as it were, by a puff of repeated 
assertion, ending with, ‘ My dear sir, excuse me, but 
first principles must be assumed; if you had been in 
India, you would know that I am correct;’and away 
went Mr. Verney again ; the Doctor, eager to follow 
him, lest he should lose something important, yet 
longing to stop and treasure up in his memory the 
points open to dispute, that he might have them all 
out, as he would have expressed it, on another occa¬ 
sion. It was an amusing scene at last, for the con¬ 
versation was left in the hands of the two who were 
all but combatants. Eosamond’s attention was fully 
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gained; she turned from one to the other, and every 
now and then laughed gaily with that sweet, soft, yet 
clear laugh, which is heard so rarely, but which, when 
it is heard, rings on the ear like music. Mr. Verney 
answered the laugh by addressing her, so as to bring 
her into the conversation ; and Dr. Kingsbury, who 
always accepted even a child as a fit subject for ex¬ 
planation and argument, seized upon her in order to 
state his views to a person who, at least, would listen 
to them. Rosamond was most deferential, quiet, and 
interested then; she looked prepared to discourse upon 
Indian politics with the Governor-General, but — 
a most untimely interruption —Mrs. Verney from the 
top of the table bowed to Mrs. Cameron at the bottom, 
and all opportunity for Rosamond to shine forth in 
her new character was lost. 

Yet the efiects of that momentary display of inte¬ 
rest were not quite lost. About three-quarters of an 
hour afterwards the gentlemen appeared in the 
drawing-room, Mr. Verney being one of the first. 
The array of ladies had in the meantime been in¬ 
creased by the addition of the three young daughters 
of Mr. Harrison, the surgeon, who were chaperoned 
by their governess. Catharine Verney also, who had 
retired before dinner, not being considered old enough 
to dine at table, was again stationed at the comfort¬ 
able sofa-corner, and the boys, who in like manner 
had been exiled to the school-room, had re-appeared. 
The party was just such as would be likely 
to enjoy an impromptu quadrille, and Mrs. Ver¬ 
ney proposed it. Mr. Verney escaped from his aunt 
just as she was about to introduce him to Miss 
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♦Medley, and walked across the room to Rosamond 
with a languid step and the air of a martyr. 

<Miss Cameron, may I have the gratification of 
hearing your opinion upon India in the interstices of a 
quadrille? I am not likely to have the opportunity in 
any other way.* 

Rosamond was properly humble, and yet dignified. 

* She knew nothing about India, but she would be 
happy to dance a quadrille, if they were really going 
to dance.’ 

A glance showed her that Mr. Baines was standing 
near,and she immediately addressed him: ‘ Mr.Baines, 

I am always so sorry for you when dancing begins; I 
know you do n’t think it clerical.’ 

‘Not quite. Miss Cameron; but 1 am very happy, I 
assure you. It is too good of you to waste your pity 
upon me.’ 

Rosamond smiled still more kindly, and Mr. Verney, 
as he led her to the top of the quadrille, said care¬ 
lessly, ‘ Too good indeed ; you do n’t know the value 
of your pity. Miss Cameron.’ 

The tone was doubtful. It might have been that 
Mr. Verney intended to be sarcastic; but, if he did, 
he had no opportunity given him, for he was instantly 
taxed with a question about India, which compelled 
him to leave the region of personalities for that of 
politics. He made several efforts to escape, for his 
former zest on the subject was evidently gone, but 
Rosamond mercilessly drew him back to it; till at 
last, as he led her to a seat, after the quadrille was 
ended, he said, ‘ I shall think you are preparing for 
the office of Governor-General, if you persist in this 
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thirst for information. Do you really never talk* 
about anything but politics and government? ’ 

^ Sometimes; when I am quite sure of the sympathy 
of the person with whom I am conversing/ was the 
reply ; and before Mr. Vemey could seize upon the 
opening thus given him, Rosamond had turned away 
from him, and was insisting upon having a galope 
with young Harry Verney. Mr. Verney retired to 
an arm-chair in the corner, and watched the scene 
with the quietly amused, but slightly melancholy air 
of a man of forty, whilst two or three of the young 
girls, delighting in the absence of formality, danced 
together merrily. 

‘ Now, that is what I call pretty,’ said Miss Medley, 
who, having failed in her purpose of being introduced 
to Mr. Verney, and discussing homoeopathy with him, 
had thrust herself forward so as to intercept Mrs. 
Patty’s view of the dancers; her peach-coloured 
ribbons waving, as she nodded her head to keep time to 
the music. * It is just what it should be,—dancing 
for dancing’s sake. What do you say, Doctor?’ 

The Doctor’s attention was absolutely engrossed. 
He had almost a childish pleasure in graceful and 
rhythmical movement. 

‘ You will do best not to interrupt him,’ said Mrs, 
Patty; < he says that looking at dancing is to him 
like reading his old Greek poetry books.’ 

*And Mrs. Cameron is so good-natured in playing, 
and keeps such excellent time,’ said Miss Medley. * It 
Is a pity, though, that she can’t see her own eldest 
girl.’ 

‘Not hers,* replied Mrs. Patty; ‘Myra is lier 
dest.’ 
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• Oh I yes, Myra—I forgot; but I always put her 
aside, she is so unlike the rest; much more of her 
father in her; now, don’t you think so, Mrs. Patty? 
Just that kind of odd, shut-up way about her—the 
man’s way, in fact; nothing open-hearted, and woman¬ 
like, and get-on-able with.’ 

Mrs. Patty was a little quick in her reply: ‘ I do n’t 
think that we know what any young girl, or young 
boy either is, or is likely to be, till time proves it, 
Miss Medley; and so I would rather say nothing, 
except that poor little Myra has a vast deal of good 
about her.’ 

‘ Oh! no-doubt; and it is not like a boy, with whom 
there are ten chances to one against his turning out 
good for anything; with a girl, as you say, there 
is hope always. But you must own, Mrs. Patty, that 
Rosamond Cameron shuts her sisters out like sunlight.’ 

‘ She is a good deal older,’ said Mrs. Patty. 

‘ Oh 1 but she was always the same from a baby; 
she never was like others. Such clean frocks as she 
always had! And now, j ust look, is n’t she sweet ? ’ 

Rosamond was standing with her arm round Catha¬ 
rine Verney’s waist, upon the point apparently of 
setting off on a polka, as soon as the set of whirling 
couples should give them a good opportunity of joining 
them. Mr. Verney was on a sofa near, and whilst 
they were waiting, she was talking to him. He was 
remonstrating against ladies dancing together, and 
Rosamond was insisting that it was quite allowable 
and very pleasant. There was a pretty, patronising, 
protecting air about her, as she called upon Catharine 
to support her, and strenuously refused Mr. Verney’s 
H 
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proposal to be her partner, saying that sbe was already 
engaged. 

^ Sbe is so simple and good-natured,’ said Miss 
Medley; ‘ that is what I admire in her.’ 

^ But I should like to know what she is at now,’ 
was Mrs. Patty’s reply, spoken in a very absent tone. 
She waited for a few moments more, and then went 
up to her brother: ‘ Doctor, dear ’—the Doctor started 
— ‘ we ordered the fly at half-past ten, and Miss 
Medley won’t like to be late.’ 

‘ Oh ! not for me; do n’t think about me, pray. I 
am forearmed—protected; I wish you were the same. 
A little camomilla does such wonders in quieting the 
system.’ 

‘ Those little girls won’t have had enough of it till 
midnight,’ said the Doctor, not moving his eyes from 
the dancers. * But, Patty, I think I am tired.’ 

‘ To be sure you are. Doctor, dear; you ought to be 
in bed.’ 

‘ I should like to see Eosamond Cameron go round 
once more, though,’ he continued. 

* He is bewitched with her, like all the rest,’ mut¬ 
tered Mrs. Patty to herself; and then she said aloud, 
‘ Why, if you wait for that. Doctor, you may wait 
another hour. Do n’t you see she is talking to Mr. 
Verney ? ’ 

* Yes, certainly, but they are going off again. Only 

-Miss Medley, I beg your pardon,’ and the Doctor 

seemed to wake up from a dream, and put up his hand 
ahd twisted his wig ; ‘ It is a very strange thing — a 
very singular thing, that sense of rhythm. I should 
like to know Mr. Vemey’s opinion as to how far it is 
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inHerent in the Indian races; whether any similai'ity 
exists between them and the Greeks in this respect. 
Indo-European—there ought to be.* 

* Doctor, dear, shall we ask for the carriage ? * 

‘Certainly, Patty; I beg Miss Medley’s pardon. 
No doubt Mr. Verney will give me the opportunity 
of discussion upon this topic. Do you think, Patty, 
they will ever stop ? * 

‘ You can make your way by the fire-place. Doctor ; 
let me go before you.’ Miss Medley placed herself as 
a guard between the dancers and the infirm Doctor, 
who, accompanied by Mrs. Patty, went round to every 
one, and wished a kindly and individual ‘ Good night.’ 

His move was the signal for a general dispersion. 
Mr. Cameron and Colonel Verney, who had been 
deep in controversy of some kind, were roused to the 
knowledge that it was growing late, and Mr. Baines 
had long before tom himself away. 

‘ You will allow me, sir, to see you to your carriage, 
before I enquire for my own,’ said Mr. Cameron, as 
Dr. Kingsbury came up to him. 

‘ By no means, sir, would I give you that trouble, 
but I thank you heartily. Patty, where did I leave 
my stick ? ’ 

‘In the hall. Doctor; we shall find it when we 
go downstairs. Good night, Mr. Cameron. I hope 
you and the Colonel have been having a pleasant 
friendly talk; you have been long at it.’ 

Mr. Cameron shrunk into himself and bowed ; 
whilst the Colonel exclaimed—‘Not one whit friendly, 

I am afraid, Mrs. Patty; Mr. Cameron is on the 
opposition bench, and likely to remain there, unless 
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your influence can bring him round. We were dis¬ 
cussing the Idiot Asylum, and the new regulations.’ 

* Oh ! the Idiot Asylum. Dear me, I quite forgot! 
Mr. Cameron, I must, please, have your votes; you 
will promise me ? ’ 

* Pardon me, I never promise without investiga¬ 
tion; hut Miss Kingsbury’s prot^es will always 
have a claim to consideration. Oood night! ’ and 
there was another polite how, and Mrs. Patty and 
the Doctor moved on, and at length escaped, not only 
from Mr. Cameron, hut Mr. Vemey, who was ap¬ 
parently too weary to do more than smile at the pro¬ 
posal made by the old man to discuss the character¬ 
istics of the Indian and Greek races on the earliest 
occasion. 

Mr. Vemey was not, however, too weary to ofier 
his arm to Bosamond when she went downstairs; 
and not too absent to remind her of the topics which 
she had said she was always willing to discuss vrith 
persons who sympathised with her, and about which 
he begged for some information. Rosamond’s reply 
was an appeal to Mrs. Cameron, who was close by 
her side. 

* Mamma, what should you say was my favourite 
pursuit—the thing which most interested me ? Is it 
drawing or music ? ’ 

‘ You have a taste for both, my dear; but what a 
strange question just now! ’ 

‘ Only Mr. Verney wished to know what were the 
things I most cared for, and I felt doubtful how to 
reply; and one does not wish to be conceited,’ she 
added, with child-like frankness. 
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^ That was not an answer to my question/ said Mr. 
Yemey, in a low voice, as he handed her into the 
carriage. 

And Rosamond laughed lightly, and answered, ^ I 
think the history of India is more in your way.’ 



CHAPTER X. 


D r. KINGSBURY was busy in his study, in the 
morning of the next day, looking over some 
school accounts, when Mrs. Patty appeared, dragging 
rather than ushering in Myra, who looked pale, 
weary, and uncommonly shy. 

‘I have brought a young visitor to see you. 
Doctor 5 one you will be very glad to say ‘ How d’ ye 
do ’ to. Sit down, dear child, and Faith shall bring 
you a glass of wine, and a bit of cake—nice plain 
seed-cake.* 

‘Oh no, thank you!* exclaimed Myra: ‘I could 
not eat anything; but it is so hot, and I am afraid •— 
Mrs. Patty said she was sure I might come, sir; 
but I knew I should disturb you.* 

The Doctor had been slowly preparing for the 
meeting, putting aside his pen and paper, and rising 
with some difficulty from his chair. As Myra came 
close to him, he put his hand upon her head, and 
said: ‘God bless you, child! Patty tells me you 
have been very ill.’ And then he bent down and 
kissed her forehead^ and looking intently into her 
face, added kindly : ‘ Patty must look after you, and 
not let you be tired.* 
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‘ It was her own will to come,* said Mrs. Patty. 
^1 thought it might be almost too long a walk ; 
but she did so want to see you.’ 

^ An old man’s study can have nothing very at¬ 
tractive to a young thing like you,’ said the Doctor, 
reseating himself, and turning his chair so as to give 
Mjrra his full attention. 

^ I like it,’ said Myra ; ^ and it seemed so long since 
I was here.’ 

‘And you have been ill,’ observed the Doctor; 
‘ illness makes time seem long to us.’ 

‘ You see, Myra, that the notes to St. Augustine 
are going on still,’ said Mrs. Patty. 

‘ And are not much nearer the end, I am afi'aid,’ 
observed the Doctor. 

‘ I should like to understand it,’ said Myra; ‘ if it 
was in English, might I read it ? ’ 

‘ Surely, my child ; that is, some portions. But 
you would do better to read it in Latin—and you un¬ 
derstand Latin? ’ 

‘ Oh, no ! ’ exclaimed Myra; ‘ I learnt the declen¬ 
sions, and I read the second chapter of St. Matthew 
in a Latin Bible once, but ’— and she blushed — ‘ 1 
think I cried when Mr. Cole, the schoolmaster, began 
giving me lessons, and so I was allowed to leave off. 
But I would learn now, if I might, if anyone would 
teach me.’ 

‘ You may have other—^better things to do now,’ 
observed the Doctor; and he adjusted his spectacles, 
and moved so as to face the folio, volume on his desk. 
‘ St. Augustine is a most valuable writer, and the 
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notes, I hope, may be useful; but they take time, and 
writing is a labour.’ 

‘ If I knew Latin, perhaps I might be able to help 
you in that,’ said Myra, in a disappointed, almost 
fretful tone. 

‘The notes are English, my dear, for the most 
part; but you would find it troublesome work to 
make out my crabbed writing: and my hand has 
grown very shaky lately — rheumatic gout, I am 
afraid.’ 

‘Might I try?’ said- Myra; ‘I like making out 
strange writing.’ 

Dr. Kingsbury laid two or three bits of paper be¬ 
fore her, scrawled over with what might as well 
have been Egyptian hieroglyphics, so far as regarded 
legibility. 

‘ If I might take them home,’ said Myra, ‘ I could 
make them out in time.’ 

The Doctor caught up the papers in terror. 
‘Patty, where is my note-case?’ He thrust the 
papers into it, and tried to turn the conversation ; 
but Myra was not to be daunted. 

‘I should like to copy something for you, if I 
might; would you only just let me try? Mrs. 
Patty, could n’t I do something ? You know I have 
nothing in the Tvorld to do that is useful to anyone.’ 

‘Except to get well, my little woman,’ said the 
Doctor. 

Myra looked distressed; but it was more from 
physical weakness than anything else. She was just 
in that state when the least contradiction seems un¬ 
kindness. 
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‘ Doctor, dear, if you have a bit of writing that 
you do n’t care about, you might just let her try,* said 
Mrs. Patty. 

Myra was proud and perverse then, and observed, 
that * she • did not want to try for amusement; she 
wished to be of use.* 

The Doctor had been looking at his school ac¬ 
counts, as though he would fain return to them; but 
now he glanced at Myra, with a look very unlike 
that absent, wandering inspection which was usual 
with him, and said, shortly; ‘ Patty, if the little girl 
likes to copy a letter for me, I should be glad for 
her to do it; and you can leave her here, and come 
for her presently.* 

Myra could have found it in her heart to re¬ 
fuse; but she had no option. Mrs. Patty made 
her take off her bonnet, and cleared a space for 
her at the writing-table; and in a few seconds, 
Myra, whose request had been little more than the 
impulse of wayward weariness, found herself with a 
sheet of paper before her, engaged in deciphering 
an interlined letter to an inspector of schools, and 
afraid to ask for explanations of the Doctor, who was 
apparently unconscious of her presence. 

Mrs. Patty left them to themselves, promising to 
return again in a quarter of an hour ; but Myra had 
only succeeded in getting through the first sentence 
of the letter, when she appeared in the door-way 
again: ‘ Doctor, it really is too bad; here is Mr. 
Verney; he ought to have known better. Shall I 
tell him you can’t see him before luncheon ? Shall I 
ask him to luncheon ? * 
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The Doctor fiaished a calculation before he spoke, 
and the delay was unfortunate. The dull servant 
girl, who had been sent from the kitchen dinner- 
table to answer the bell, had admitted Mr. Yemey, 
and answered him that the Doctor was at home, and 
would be very glad to see him. Nothing was to be 
done but to admit him. The Doctor's wig was 
pushed and pulled in various ways, and some quick 
little coughs, approaching to grunt^ escaped him. 
Myra thought she must go; but he put his hand 
upon her, and said: ‘ Won’t you finish what you are 
doing, my child?’ and then, nodding his head to 
Mrs. Patty, he added, ‘ Very good, Patty; I will see 
Mr. Yemey ; ’ and almost at the same moment Mr. 
Yerney came in. 

He was a better-looking man by the morning light; 
or, rather, perhaps he was feeling better, and so 
there was more animation in his face. But he was 
tall and stiff; and Myra, who, on being introduced, 
glanced at him for a moment, very earnestly wished 
herself with Mrs. Patty. 

A few mutual inquiries about health began the con¬ 
versation. Mr. Yerney spoke of his own ailments, 
with the nonchalant air of one who submits to an 
evil which he is too indolent to attempt to remedy. 
Dr. Kingsbury talked of his as though he had faced 
them and meant to do battle with them ; all the 
while feeling that they were only the necessary at¬ 
tendants of his age. 

* One leams to be ill in India, as one learns to eat 
curry,’ said Mr. Yerney. * It is all habit; I shouldn't 
know myself if I were to feel well again.’ 
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^ Good health is a great treasure, sir, not to be 
lightly thrown away; we are responsible for our 
health, as we are for all other blessings.’ 

‘ The responsibility is too heavy for me,’ was the 
reply; ‘ I leave it all to my doctors; one being as 
good as another. I have no faith in any of them.’ 

Dr. Kingsbury was antagonistic to indifferentism 
in any form, and the gauntlet being thrown down, 
he took it up. The medical science, indeed, had not 
perhaps advanced as rapidly as other sciences, yet it 
had made great progress of late years. He thought 
want of faith in medicine might be considered want 
of faith in the Providence which directed its use. 
Mr. Verney persisted in his incredulity, and the 
Doctor reiterated his assertion; and then came in¬ 
stances of ignorance of the treatment of maladies 
common in India; and, in a few minutes, Mr. Verney 
was in the full flow of eager conversation and 
anecdote, often paradoxical, always amusing, and, 
from time to time, bringing out some dry remark, 
which showed deep thought as well as quick observa¬ 
tion, afld which led the Doctor, even whilst he op¬ 
posed him, to say: ‘ That is true, sir; I wish not to 
overlook the force of that observation ; but, on the 
other hand, 1 maintain, as I before said,’ &c.; and 
so they went on, neither of them apparently thinking 
of Myra, except that Mr. Verney’s eyes travelled 
round the room whenever he was not speaking, and 
seemed always to be employed in some office quite 
distinct from his ears. 

The conversation would have given a remarkably 
different impression of the two men : Mr. Verney 
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apparently not putting his heart into anything he 
said, yet with a tone of melancholy about him, even 
when he was most absurd in his perception of the 
ludicrous ; and Dr. Kingsbury, wonderfully earnest, 
even upon the lightest matter—but from the convic¬ 
tion of reason rather than the impulse of feeling—and 
never sad, though always grave. Myra at last laid 
down her pen and listened ; she could not help it. 
Mr. Verney noticed it, and remarked, with a laugh : 
‘ We must be careful what we say, sir; we have an 
auditor. What is Miss Myra Cameron’s opinion 
upon the vexed subject we have been discussing?’ 
he added, turning to her with a satirical smile. 

Myra blushed a colour deeper than crimson, and, 
without answering, went on writing. 

^Is the letter finished, my little girl?’ said the 
Doctor; ‘ I did not think it was such a long one.’ 

He meant the question kindly; but Myra thought 
it was a reproof. The blush became almost tears; 
but she struggled hard against such folly : ‘ It will 
be finished soon, sir; but there are three words I 
can’t make out.’ 

The Doctor took the paper from her, and was 
going to put on his spectacles, but they were not to 
be found; he hunted for them in vain. 

Myra would have knelt to search under the table, 
but Mr. Verney’s gentlemanly feeling interposed ; 
he begged her not to trouble herself, he would look 
for them ; but Myra was only too glad to be under 
the table — anywhere—so that she might be hidden ; 
and she disappeared so quickly that both Dr. Kings¬ 
bury and Mr. Verney began to laugh, Myra re- 
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covered herself then ; and, bringing up the spectacles 
in triumph from the floor, stood hj the Doctor s 
chair and pointed out the illegible words. 

‘ You are fortunate in having such an amanuensis, 
sir,* observed Mr. Verney. ‘ May I ask if the young 
lady’s services are engaged for long ? I should like 
to enter into a negotiation on my own account.’ 

Myra looked him full in the face. ‘ I wrote this 
to help Dr. Kingsbury,’ she said ; ‘ I have no time 
to write anything else. If^ you please, sir,’ and she 
addressed the Doctor, ‘may I go to Mrs. Patty 
now ?’ 

‘ Surely, my dear, if you like it; and thank you 
very much. It seems all correct; and perhaps 
some day you will try another letter; I should be 
glad if you would.’ 

Myra could not bring herself to express any 
satisfaction, and walked out of the room with a pain¬ 
fully self-conscious air. As she closed the door, she 
heard Mr. Verney say : ‘What a strange little being; 
and what a contradiction between manner and 
words! ’ She could almost have stamped, she was so 
provoked with herself. 

They met again at luncheon. Myra ensconced 
herself in silence, except when she said a few words 
in answer to Mrs. Patty’s simple questions. Mr. 
Verney tried to draw her out, but it was evident that 
he only did it for his own amusement; and when he 
found himself unsuccessful, he was too indolent to 
continue the attempt. And Myra tried to think she 
disliked him; but she could not help listening to 
him, neither could she avoid showing that she was 
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interested. Her countenance always expressed what 
was passing in her mind, in a way which she was 
not in the least aware of herself. 

Even Mrs. Patty saw it; and when they rose 
from table, said, laughingly: * Now, Myra, if you 
can bear to leave this pleasant talk, I think I ought 
to be taking you home.’ 

**Oh, yes, directly! I am quite ready, Mrs. Patty 
—quite,’ repeated Myra. ‘ I shall like to go home ; 
I think I am a little tired.’ 

‘ Only think,’ said Mr. Vemey ; ‘ that must be but 
a very small amount of fatigue ; but you do n’t look 
strong. Perhaps you will let me drive you home in 
my uncle’s phaeton, which will be here presently ? ’ 

Myra looked absolutely frightened at the sugges¬ 
tion, and Mrs. Patty negatived it instantly: ‘A 
little walking,’ she said, ‘ was good for Myra ; and 
she had a message to send by her to Mrs. Cameron.’ 

The two assertions had no very obvious connection, 
but Myra seemed to understand and connect them in 
her own mind; and Dr. Kingsbury having invited 
Mr. Verney to return with him to his study to look 
at some choice books, Myra and Mrs. Patty were left 
together. 

Then Myra burst forth, seizing her friend’s hand. 

‘ Oh ! Mrs. Patty, I am so glad; I like it so much 
better when we are alone. Will he be here often ?’ 

‘Who? Mr. Verney? I don’t know, my dear. 
Why should you dislike him ? And you seemed to 
listen.’ 

‘ Oh ! yes ; listen; I like to listen. But, Mrs. 
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Patty, do you always remember yourself when people 
are near you ?’ 

Mrs. Patty looked amazed. ‘ Remember myself, 
my dear? Remember others, I suppose you mean. 
How can one remember oneself?’ 

‘Oh! you don’t understand. I never met with 
anyone yet who could help me. Mrs. Patty, will you 
make me as good as you are ?’ 

Another look of surprise, mingled with as much 
disapprobation as Mrs. Patty’s kindly nature ad¬ 
mitted of. ‘ Dear little Myra, I make you good ! 
What are you thinking of ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Myra, abruptly, and she hurried 
upstairs before Mrs. Patty; but when they reached 
the landing-place she stopped, and said, ‘I was rude; 
you will forgive me, won’t you ?’ 

It was impossible to resist that apology. Mrs. 
Patty, who had been just a little ruffled by Myra’s 
awkwardness, forgave in a moment, and they went 
out together, happy and at ease; not the less so 
because Myra’s thoughts had been diverted from 
Mr. Verney. 
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CHAPTER XL 

T^RS. PATTY led the way through the Rectory 
JjJL garden, and by the pond, to the lane leading to 
the village. Then she and Myra crossed a few fields, 
and at length reached a little cottage standing alone 
on a rising ground. They had said but little during 
their walk; Myra was at times very silent, and Mrs. 
Patty was thinking over the arguments by which she 
might persuade the mother of the idiot boy to con¬ 
sent that her son should go to the Asylum. ‘ If I 
could only make her see things sensibly! * she ex¬ 
claimed, at length, speaking her own thoughts rather 
than addressing Myra; ‘ but she never will believe 
that he will be taken care of.’ 

‘Mrs. Ford, do you mean?’ asked Myra. ‘But 
she must be very glad to get rid of him.’ 

‘ Not at all, my dear. He is her child.’ 

‘I dare say it is very hard-hearted,’ continued 
Myra, ‘ but I should think it very dreadful to have 
him always about me. He can’t speak plainly.’ 

‘ No; nor even feed himself, and he is eleven years 
old.’ 

‘And they will teach him all kind of things at the 
Asylum, won’t they ? ’ inquired Myra. ‘ Papa said 
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the other day, that it was quite wonderful how they 
brought the poor children forward.’ 

‘Very true, my dear; but Mrs. Ford will be 
terribly put out with me for suggesting his going.’ 

‘ Then Mrs. Ford is an idiot herself,’ said Myra, 
bluntly. 

‘ Hush! my dear, hush I Here she comes, and 
Johnny with her.’ 

The mother and the boy came down the centre 
walk in the little cottage garden together; Johnny 
dragging himself along with an uncertain step, and 
stopping every instant, against his mother’s wish, to 
gather a leaf from a gooseberry-bush, or a cabbage. 
Even before his features could be distinguished, his 
gait showed his infirmity. 

Mrs. Ford vainly tried to hasten ; it was clear she 
could not trust him out of her sight for an instant. 

‘ He has one of his troublesome fits on him to-day, 
ma’am,’ was her greeting, as she allowed Mrs. Patty 
to approach without advancing herself to meet her. 
‘I shouldn’t have a leaf left on the bushes, if I 
was n’t after him.’ 

Mrs. Patty seized^ the opening afforded by the 
observation, and went straight to the point. ‘If 
Johnny was so troublesome, and took up so much 
of Mrs. Ford’s time, the natural deduction was that 
it would be a great comfort to have him placed 
elsewhere. And she was come to talk the matter 
over.’ 

Myra looked eagerly at the woman’s face. It had 
not quite the expression which Mrs. Patty had 
prognosticated. Mrs. Ford was at that moment 
I 
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saffering too much from Johnny’s misdeeds, not to 
be slive to the advantage to be derived from having 
him taken care of elsewhere. But she had a good 
deal of the Anglo-Saxon independence of character, 
and was not at all satisfied that it was well for any¬ 
one else to complain of her boy as a burden, however 
she might do so herself. *To be sure,’ she said, 
* Johnny was a trouble; she had n’t a moment’s rest 
with him. Even at night he was often up and about, 
when he ought to be fast asleep; but it was only for 
a time; he was a good lad within whiles, and very 
fond of her; and he would play with the kitten for 
hours. He was always good when he had the kitten; 
just now the kitten had gone off: they did not know 
where to find it, and she and Johnny were going 
out to look for it. As to the A^lnm, she had 
never heard about it; she did n’t know. Would not 
Mrs. Patty come i|i, and sit down ?’ 

Mrs. Patty was relieved. She had expected a 
storm of abuse, for Mrs. Ford’s reputation for good 
temper was not of the highest. In her benevolence 
she made an effort to conciliate the boy also, but 
Johnny’s fits were far from amiable ; and when Mrs. 
Ford interfered, hoping to draw him into the house 
by entreaties and force mingled, a decided struggle 
ensued between the mother and the child. 

Myra stood by, watching aU that went on; not 
caring, as it would seem, for the result, but ob¬ 
serving and thinking. Her thoughts could not have 
been pleasant, for her brow grew more and more 
contracted; and at length she turned suddenly, and 
walked away by herself. 
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In the field adjoining the cottage lay the branch ot 
a fallen tr^e, and she sat down, leaning her head 
upon her hands, trying, it might have appeared, to 
shade herself from the low-glancing rays of the 
afternoon sun; or, perhaps, wishing to shut out the 
sounds of altercation which were still to be heard in 
the cottage garden. She was so motionless that she 
might have been thought to be asleep, and probably 
the idea did suggest itself to Mrs. Patty, when, the 
interview with Mrs. Ford being over, she drew near 
the spot, and stood by Myra for a few seconds without 
speaking. 

Myra looked up then. She was no longer perplexed 
and irritated. The tone of her voice was only sor¬ 
rowful, as she asked, * May we go now ? ’ 

‘ To be sure, my dear; I would not have kept you 
if I could have helped it; but I hope the little rest 
may have done you good. And Mrs. Ford was 
much better behaved than I expected. She is to 
bring Johnny to the Rectory to-morrow, that the 
Doctor may see him.* 

‘Where is the good?* exclaimed Myra; whilst 
again the look of perplexed irritability crossed her 
face. 

‘ The good, my dear ? Why, the Doctor will talk 
her over, and settle the whole matter, and have the 
card printed, and then we shall begin collecting 
votes; and that is what you are to tell your 
mamma.’ 

‘But the good?* persisted Myra. ‘There is no 
good in it; Johnny Ford is an idiot; he never will 
be anything else—never.* 
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^ He may be a good deal better than he is now/ 
said Mrs. Patty. 

* But that wiU be nothing; there is no place for 
him anywhere.’ 

‘ A place! Service, do you mean, my dear ? Cer¬ 
tainly, I do n’t think Johnny Ford would evm: be 
able to go to service.’ 

‘Oh no, not that; but a place — a use. What 
was he made for ? Mrs. Patty, what are we, any of 
us, made for?’ 

Mrs. Patty paused; then she said, ‘ May be, my 
dear, we can’t know till we get to Heaven.’ 

‘ But I must know ! ’ exclaimed Myra. ‘ Mrs. 
Patty, I can’t live without knowing. Johnny Ford 
is like me —he has no place; but I am not an idiot. 
There ought to be a place for me. Why is there 
not?’ 

Mrs. Patty slackened her steps, and there was 
some perturbation in her countenance, but she was 
not wholly unused to Myra’s singularities, and 
she answered quietly, ‘ My dear, you are so 
young now, you wiU find your place as you grow 
older.’ 

‘No,’ persisted Myra; ‘I shall not. There are 
some people born to have no place. No one wants 
them, or makes use of them, or leans upon them; 
and they can do nothing. They are not pleasant, or 
clever; they are not like Mr. Verney. Mrs. Patty, 
how will Mr. Verney and Johnny Ford live in 
Heaven, if they are there together ? ’ 

‘ Pretty much as they do on earth, I should think, 
my dear,’ said Mrs. Patty. 
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‘But SO different as they are! Mr. Verney know¬ 
ing everything, and Johnny knowing nothing I’ 

‘ As to that, my dear, it is not to be doubted that 
Johnny will be a great deal wiser in Heaven than he 
is now.* 

‘ Then why is n’t he wise now ? Why should Mr. 
Verney have all the cleverness, and he have none ? 
And why should I like to listen to Mr. Verney, as I 
like to listen to music, while Johnny’s noises make 
me shudder ? Mrs. Patty, if Johnny gets to Heaven, 
it will be no good to him to have been an idiot on 
earth. He might just as well have been taken there 
at once; and so might I, and a great many others. 
There is no place for us here; that is what I 
mean. You have a place, and Dr. Kingsbury, and 
papa, and mamma;—and Mr. Verney must make him¬ 
self one always, because he forces people to listen to 
him, and he knows so much ; but all the rest of us — 
Oh! if I could only understand I ’ 

‘ Perhaps you would if you did not puzzle yourself 
with thinking so much,’ said Mrs. Patty. 

‘ But I can’t help it! ’ exclaimed Myra. ‘ I must 
think, for the thoughts come whether I will or not. 
Mrs. Patty, did you never think when you were a 
girl?’ 

‘ Yes, my dear, a good deal in my way ; but it 
was never a clever way.’ 

‘ And you always were of use; you always had a 
place,’ continued Myra. 

‘ Not always, my dear; but that did not trouble 
me as it seems to do you, because somehow I had 
learnt to look at things differently.’ 
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‘ But Low ? Oh! Mrs. Patty, do tell me; I can’t 
bear to feel as I do now.’ 

Myra's face, which the moment before had been 
pale from recant illness, flushed with excitement as 
she spoke, and then the colour faded away again, 
and she looked quite iU. 

Mrs. Patty hurried on to a stile, which separated 
the Hall fields from the Rectory garden. Making 
Myra seat herself upon the step, she said, ^ Just rest 
a minute, my dear ; you have walked too far. And 
don’t flurry yourself; we will finish our talk another 
day.’ 

Myra only repeated, ‘ What made you think dif¬ 
ferently from me ? What do you mean by thinking 
differently ?’ 

‘Thinking differently about this world and the 
next, my dear.’ 

‘I do think about the next world,’ said Myra, 
gravely; ‘ but it will be so unlike this.’ 

‘ No doubt, my dear, in some ways; but shall I tell 
you a little how I came to think as I do ? It was 
when I was about thirteen years old. I do n’t fancy 
I was what people would call a naughty child then, 
but I can’t say I was particularly good; and I had 
a beautiful sister, much older and cleverer than my¬ 
self. She was going to be married, and she really 
was very good, and everyone said she would be use¬ 
ful and kind, and teach others, and set a right ex¬ 
ample ; but the day before the wedding, she went 
out riding, and was thrown from her horse, and 
killed.’ The last word was uttered in a lower 
tone, and there was the pause of an instant; then 
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Mrs. Patty went on. ‘They brought her home, 
and laid her on her bed, and I saw her. I had never 
seen anyone dead before. They talked of it as her 
end, and I cried bitterly, and was very frightened; 
for I knew that such must be my end too.’ 

‘ But she was good, and you knew she was gone to 
happiness,’ interrupted Myra. 

Oh ! yes, I knew it; at least I said it, and so did 
everyone else, but no one seemed to believe it; 
and I could not understand it, and wondered what 
she had lived for, and why she had learnt what she 
did, and why I should learn anything. It was aU a 
puzzle to me, my dear, just as it might be to you. 
But the day came for her funeral, and I asked to go, 
and they let me go. The churchyard was quite close 
to the house, so we all walked. It was a beautiful 
calm day, the fifth of June; I do n’t think there 
was a single cloud in the sky, and I remember the 
only sound 1 heard, in the pauses of the clergyman’s 
voice, was the singing of a lark. We all knelt by 
the open grave, and the cofiin was lowered, and the 
earth cast upon it. I could have thrown myself 
down into the grave and been buried too, for it 
seemed as though the end of all things had come 
before me.’ 

‘ And it was the end of earth,’ said Myra, and she 
seized Mrs. Patty’s hand. 

‘ Not quite so, my dear. I listened to the clergy¬ 
man’s words. They had no meaning to me, but they 
stayed with me. I walked home with the rest, and 
then I went away by myself into a walled garden 
which we had, with straight walks, and fruit trees. 
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and borders of flowers, and very quiet. And there I 
walked up and down, and thought. I said over to 
myself again the verse in the burial service, “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord,” and the words 
which complete the text came to my mind, “ Their 
works do follow them.” A kind of new meaning 
seemed given to them. I thought of my sister’s works. 
They had followed her. Therefore she must have 
carried away with her all she had done and learnt, 
and would have to use it in the world to which she 
had gone.’ 

* And was that true ? ’ said Myra. 

‘ Surely so it must be,’ said Mrs. Patty; ‘ for, Myra, I 
went back to the churchyard after a while, and I stood 
by my sister’s grave again. It had been filled in, and 
even her cofiin was hid from me, and there was nothing 
left—no end, or object—no work done, or remaining. 
That could not be what God, who is so wise, intended. 
But I looked up, and G^d s sky was above me, the sun 
shining bright around, whilst the moon and stars 
were waiting to come out, and I knew that her spirit 
was gone to dwell amongst them. If her works 
were to follow her, then they could not be lost — 
they must have something to do with the life she was 
to lead there. I was like a blind person wakened to 
sight, my dear; for I saw for the first time that death 
was no end, but only a beginning.’ 

‘ Yet still the works ended with earth,’ said Myra. 

‘ No, my dear, no,’ and Mrs. Patty’s voice grew 
eager; ^ do you not see they were not meant for 
earth, they were the preparation for Heaven. She 
had taken them with her.’ 
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‘ But where, and how ? What good can they be 
there ? ’ asked Myra, doubtfully. 

‘ God knows, my dear; I don’t. I shall know here¬ 
after. But, Myra, after that day I did my duties 
with a lighter heart and brighter spirit, for I felt that 
God had work for me to do in Heaven, and that now 
I was fitting myself for it, and for the place which 
He had made ready for me.’ 

* And Johnny Ford?* said Myra; ‘ he has no work 
here; he cannot be preparing for Heaven.’ 

‘Perhaps, my dear, his work is to make other 
people thoughtful, and pitiful, and kind-hearted; and 
in Heaven he will have his duty and his place too; who 
is to doubt it ? His poor brain will be clear then, and 
God will set him to that for which he is most suited. 
Easy work, no doubt.’ 

‘ And Mr. Verney ? ’ continued Myra. 

Mrs. Patty hesitated. ‘ The work that is to teU in 
Heaven, my dear, must be that which is done on pur¬ 
pose for Heaven. The work that is done for earth, 
you see, goes down with us to our graves. I do n *t 
know enough of Mr. Verney yet, to say what kind of 
work his may be; and if I did, I might not be the 
judge; so, please, I would rather not talk of him. 
Now, let me help you over the stile, and then you 
will be close at home; and I must go back, for the 
Doctor will be wanting me.’ 
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CHAPTER XIL 

W HETHER Mrs. Patty’s comment upon the 
particular text she had chosen was strictly 
according to the interpretation of divines, is certainly 
open to question ; but the idea which she had sug¬ 
gested was destined to work upon Myra’s wayward 
unsettled mind to a degree for which Mrs. Patty in 
her simplicity was quite unprepared. Not all at 
once, however; Myra had not arrived at that state of 
mental energy in which, when a new idea is presented 
to us, we examine into, and ponder upon it, and 
discuss objections, and finally reach a definite conclu¬ 
sion. Her opinions were as yet held in solution; they 
had not crystallised themselves into shape; but the 
process was constantly going on, though unknown to 
herself, and probably all the more surely, and with a 
better prospect of becoming permanently fixed, 
because they were not received in a settled form from 
others, but were worked out by her own experience. 
Such opinions become principles, and principles be¬ 
come infiuential motives. 

Yet Myra was certainly changed since her illness; 
everyone noticed it, and she was aware of it herself. 
That she was God’s child, that He could be pleased 
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with her, was a thought too pleasant to be put aside; 
and there were moments when, after some effort at 
self-control, some little kindness shown to her sisters, 
or some act of obedience to her mother, the conscious¬ 
ness of that loving approbation seemed to thrill 
through her, and bring a glow of happiness, as new 
as it was delightfuL With that happiness came also 
the sense of her Saviour’s Presence ; the feeling, and 
not merely the acknowledgement, that He was her 
Friend,—that she might go to Him at any moment: 
and then came the longing to take advantage of that 
permission, the yearning for prayer and its rest. 
It was all very quiet and hidden. Myra was even 
more sensitive as to notice when religion was con¬ 
cerned, than she was when her studies were in 
question. And she was full of faults, and the old 
traditions clung to her. In the circle of Yare Hall 
she was still * That odd, uncomfortable girl, whom no 
one can understandonly it so happened that, in spite 
of her oddity and uncomfortableness, Juliet and 
Annette were beginning to turn to her in a diffi¬ 
culty; and Rosamond was learning to make use of her, 
by sending her to attend upon her mother, whenever 
she wished to be free herself. 

And this was not seldom. It was rather a gay time 
at the Hall. Godfrey and Edmund were paying a 
longer visit than usual. And this brought Mr. 
Verney to the house, sometimes accompanied by his 
cousin Elise, but very often alone. And with Mr. 
Verney came a great deal that could not strictly be 
called dissipation, or waste of time, though it cer¬ 
tainly was of that nature. 
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He had left off talking upon India now, except to Mr. 
Cameron, and had adopted the musical and artistic 
line, which he found more suited to the general 
tastes. Godfrey’s tastes, indeed, were universal; he 
would have discoursed as readily upon Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, as upon the styles of the early painters, 
or the merits of great composers ; but Edmund had a 
real passion for music, and sang glees with a stento¬ 
rian voice, and an energy which never flagged. 
They were a very weU-suited party, and very natural 
and right it was that Rosamond should make herself 
agreeable to her brothers, and her brothers’ friend ; 
and whilst Mrs. Cameron reclined on her sofa in the 
boudoir, within the drawing-room, and Myra sat at 
the writing-table to attend to her many needs, there 
could be no possible objection to the young people’s 
spending pleasant mornings together, more especially 
as Mr. Verney was really not young, but rather worn 
out and hypochondriacal, and so very indolent and 
peculiar, that no one would ever think of him, except as 
a specimen of Indian curiosities. If he liked anyone, 
it was Myra ; he always talked more rationally to her 
than to the others. This was Mrs. Cameron’s reply 
to a remark made by Mrs. Patty, who, in the inno¬ 
cence of her heart, ventured one day the very natural 
observation, ‘ That if persons were thrown together, 
results would follow ; and she should not be surprised 
if Mr. Verney were to lose his heart to Rosamond.* 
Mrs. Patty saw no objection to such a possibility, and 
therefore did not hesitate to suggest it; but the very 
decided negative which was put upon it, proved that 
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the coDSummation was by no means devoutly wished, 
though Mrs. Cameron took no steps to prevent it. 

And perhaps she was right. There were as yet 
no symptoms that Mr. Verney was falling in love 
with anyone, and to put an unexpected stop to such 
intercourse is, in the generality of cases, very like tell¬ 
ing the mob not to cut off the constable’s ears I The 
prohibition excites the wish. So Mr. Vemey came, 
morning after morning, and sometimes brought 
sketches and photographs to be looked over and 
criticised, and sometimes professed to have a great 
wish for a little music; whilst at other times he was 
not inclined to do anything but sit on a low seat in 
the bay window, talking nonsense to the dog, inter¬ 
spersed with a little good-natured satire addressed to 
Myra, if she happened to come into the room—satire 
which always had for its object her supposed learned 
tastes, and which Myra bore with tolerable equanimity, 
because it was quite evident that in his heart Mr. 
Verney sympathised with them. 

He came one morning, bringing with him a collec¬ 
tion of engravings, etchings, and photographs, which 
were to form a series of specimens of the works of the 
Pre-Raphaelite masters. They were heaped together 
in a portfolio, with no attempt at order. ‘ He had had 
no time to arrange them,’ he said, ‘ when he was tra¬ 
velling in Italy; and since his arrival in England—he 
did not know how it happened — perhaps the cause 
was indolence — he hoped it might be attributed to 
invalidism — but anyhow, he had done nothing with 
them. There they were, a complete chaos; but if 
Miss Cameron would take pity on them, and put them 
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into a book, bis cousin Elise would lend her aid; they 
both had so much taste, and ladies’ fingers were so 
well calculated for work of this kind. He should be 
under a weight of infinite obligation, but it would be 
less heavj to bear than the present burden upon his 
conscience of a resolution unfulfilled.’ All this was 
said in rather an irritating tone of taking it for granted 
that the young ladies would be more than willing 
to gratify him, a tone which Mr, Verney every now 
and then adopted when he was physically out of 
order, and did not choose to exert himself to be 
agreeable. The book was laid upon the table by 
the servant who had brought it from Stormont, 
whilst Elise Verney, really taking pleasure in the 
prospect of the work, entreated Rosamond to join her 
in looking them over, and to give her opinion as to 
what should be done with them. 

Rosamond was copying music at a table in the 
recess of a distant window. She merely looked up 
in answer, and said, that ‘ she should have thought 
some good print-seller in London might give an 
opinion upon the subject more worth having than 
hers.’ 

‘ More worth as to the fashion of the day,’ said Mr. 
Verney, indifferently; ‘but these are just the things 
which one would desire to see treated without regard 
to fashion.’ 

‘A print-seller would be much perplexed by a 
good many of them, I suspect,’ said Godfrey, as he 
drew near the table. ‘ Have you many of the Siennese 
]|$chool here ? They are the only things worth look- 
Sig at in early art, Cimabue, you know, is a modern 
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compared with Guido da Siena, Of course you saw 
that picture of his in the S. Domenico ; * and with¬ 
out waiting for an answer he went on, as he turned 
over the contents of the portfolio: ^ Ah ! I see you 
have Duccio di Buoninsegna and Simone Memmi, and 
here are Sano di Pietro, and Matteo da Siena, but 
there are a good many between Maestro Gilio, Dieti- 
salvi, Ambrogio, Lorenzetti, all that goodly list of 
which specimens are to be seen in the IsHtuto delle 
belle Arti, You will have some trouble in making 
your collection perfect.* 

^ I am not obliged to follow precisely the guidance 
of Mun’ay,* said Mr. Verney in a dry tone; ‘I am 
not so well up in him as you are,*— and turning to 
Myra, who had been attracted by hearing of a port¬ 
folio, and after looking at it shyly, was returning to 
her post at the writing-table, he asked her if she 
had ever seen any of the works of the very early 
masters, and if she knew their characteristics. Myra 
had listened to her brother*s catalogue of names with 
some alarm. She had been two or three times to 
the National Gallery, and knew how to distinguish 
Raphael from Paul Veronese ; but more than this she 
had never thought of attempting. Such an intimate 
acquaintance with long-buried painters was much 
more astounding than Greek and Latin quotations. 
The latter she might be permitted to disown any 
knowledge of, but painting was an art which, of 
course, women ought to be acquainted with. Myra 
was not simple, at least not by nature; she was 
always alive to what people would say and think 
of her; and she withdrew, though very unwillingly, 
that she might be out of the reach of awkward 
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questions, and it was just then that Mr. Yerney 
seized upon her. 

A glance of relief and pleasure brightened up her 
face; she was almost pretty as she came forward and 
said directly, ‘That she knew nothing about the early 
masters, and should like very much to learn.’ But the 
words were scarcely out of her lips b^ore Kosamond 
appeared at the table, and insisted upon being a pupil 
also; ‘ She was so very dreadfully ignorant,’ she said, 
‘ it would be quite charity to teach her.’ And Elise 
added in her little plaintive voice, ‘ That it must be 
so charming to be so clever, and know so much about 
art as her cousin and Mr. Godfrey; but then her 
cousin had travelled, and everyone knew that Mr. 
Godfrey was wonderful.’ 

‘ Quite!’ said Mr.Verney; ‘ we will have our lecture, 
Myra, another time.’ He called her Myra, on the 
strength of his forty years, but he had taken care to 
apologise for the liberty in the presence of Mrs. 
Cameron. 

‘I do n’t like favouritism,’ said Rosamond, laughing. 
‘ You and I, Blise, are considered too old and too dull 
to be Mr. Verney’s pupils.’ 

‘ Nay,’ was the rejoinder, ‘ but I had already pro¬ 
posed to burden you with work, and I was unwilling 
to occupy more of your attention, as you seemed so 
deeply engaged.’ 

‘I am only copying a duet,’ replied Rosamond. 
‘ Elise, will you come and try it over with me ? ’ 

Edmund, who had been sitting apart reading the 
newspaper, started up at this proposal, and went to 
open the piano; but Rosamond, though the sugges- 
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tion for music had been her own, did not appear at 
all inclined to act upon it. She lingered by the table. 
Godfrey was looking at the photographs with an air 
of sulky criticism, and she leaned over his shoulder 
and interspersed her remarks with his. ‘ That is a 
good one; and so is that; and, oh! Mr. Yerney, is this 
a Sano di Pietro ? or,’ she added, as an aside, ‘ Give 
me another unknown name, Godfrey.’ 

Mr. Vemey was still talking to Myra, but ha 
turned abruptly to Rosamond before the sentence 
was finished. She held in her hand a little carte de 
visite ; as his eye fell upon it, a slight tinge of 
colour, scarcely to be perceived, except by some one 
who was closely watching him, reddened his sallow 
cheeks. 

‘That,’ he said, carelessly—‘Oh! that must be— 
let me remember. I have collected several things of 
the kind merely as specimens of photography.’ 

Rosamond pointed to the initials, C. S., in the corner, 
and said: ‘ It must be an acquaintance, at least.’ 

‘ Yes, I recollect now, a kind of cousin; at least, a 
lady who claimed relationship, though she never 
managed to prove it. I do n’t know how she happened 
to find a place amongst my treasures. I must put her 
elsewhere.’ Mr. Yerney held out his hand, so that 
Rosamond could find no excuse for retaining the 
photograph. It was placed in a pocket letter-case; 
and then, instead of resuming his conversation with 
Myra, Mr. Yerney devoted himself to his portfolio, 
looking over its contents with the greatest care, 
whilst he urged Godfrey to give him the benefit of his 
K 
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knowledge of art, as it appeared he was not likely to 
obtain much aid from the young ladies. 

They were soon engaged in a discussion which 
was worth listening to, and Myra became so interested 
that she forgot her mother and the letters, as, leaning 
over the table, under pretence of looking at some 
etchings, she eagerly drank in all that was being said; 
Godfrey’s quick captious negatives and objections 
only bringing out more clearly Mr. Verney’s real 
taste and information. Rosamond, in the meantime, 
had engaged Elise Verney in a subject which had 
reference to the proposed work, and in which Elise 
was a first-rate authority. A neat illuminated border 
might, she thought, be an advantage to the prints and 
etchings; could Elise suggest any pattern that would 
be appropriate? So they were both occupied, and 
apparently both engrossed, except that Rosamond 
every now and then asked for a specimen lying close 
to Mr. Verney, and then apologised for interrupting 
him, excusing herself at the same time on the plea of 
wishing to judge what space it would occupy in a 
book. Her voice was so very soft and sweet on these 
occasions, it was quite singular to observe how at the 
moment her brother Edmund would start up from a 
reverie over the newspaper, and give a push to a 
ohair or a footstool, and utter a slight exclamation, as 
if he was annoyed. No one noticed it except Myra, 
and she looked up at him with less of wonder than of 
sympathy; and at last she left Mr. Verney and 
Godfrey in the middle of their conversation, and 
went back to her letter-writing in the boudoir. 

The result of that morning’s conversation was that 
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Kosamond and Ellse undertook not only to arrange 
the contents of Mr. Yerney’s portfolio, but to orna¬ 
ment the book in which they were to be placed; 
whilst Myra, at Mr. Yemey’s suggestion, agreed, 
with her mother’s permission, to spend a little time 
each day in looking at the specimens of the different 
masters, Mr. Yerney sitting by and pointing out 
their merits and peculiarities. As Mrs. Yerney said 
when she heard of the proposition, ^ It was delightful 
to watch the rapid blossoming of a young and ardent 
mind, under the invigorating influence of a very culti¬ 
vated intellect: ’ a remark to which Mrs. Cameron 
thoroughly assented, adding that ‘ It was singular to 
observe how much Myra had improved since she had 
spent more time with persons older than herself. She 
really was growing quite companionable.’ 



CHAPTER XIII. 


M yra certainly was growing much more com¬ 
panionable, and not only that, but much more 
useful; so useful, indeed, that Miss Greaves was 
often tempted to occupy more of her time in the 
school-room than was quite compatible with other 
claims; whilst Mrs. Patty—her latent affection for 
Myra fostered by the circumstances which had 
thrown them together—was constant in her sugges¬ 
tions of parish duties,— the poor, and the schools, 
al^out the latter of which Dr. Kingsbury was par¬ 
ticularly anxious. 

It was difficult at times to balance these separate 
claims, and Myra had no one to help her—no one to 
whom she could go and open her heart, and from 
whom she might seek advice. Dr. Kingsbury, good 
and excellent though he was, was not at all at home in 
the little intricacies of a young girl’s life. He could 
suggest principles, but he believed that the working 
of them must be left to the conscience of each in¬ 
dividual. Perhaps he carried this system of non¬ 
interference a little too far; it certainly had the effect 
of throwing Myra back upon herself, and making her 
shy with him. He had noticed that, although con- 
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firmed, she was never seen at the Holy Communion, 
and one day he spoke to her about it, but rather 
drily, and without appearing to suppose that she 
could have any difficulties; and Myra, self-distrusting, 
often wayward, and always inclined to be exacting, 
fancied he took no interest in her, and had mentioned 
the subject only from duty, and brooded over her 
vexation till she made it a grievance which became 
almost a reason for delay. She had, as she said to her¬ 
self, so many faults ;— if Dr. Kingsbury were aware 
of them he would never urge such an act upon her; 
but he knew nothing about her, and she could never 
find courage to talk to him, and so she mbst wait and 
think about it. This morbidness was very dangerous. 
It might have been fatal to Myra’s newly awakened 
principles but for one characteristic, which, humanly 
speaking, was her safeguard. She was thoroughly 
true—true, not only in word and act, but in her 
secret heart, in her desire to understand and acknow¬ 
ledge without disguise or extenuation all that was 
wrong in herself. When Myra erred in self-know¬ 
ledge it was from ignorance, not wilfulness, and there¬ 
fore the view which she took of her own character 
and of the claims of duty, was free from that great 
and most ruinous defect of one-sidedness. As she 
had no pet faults, so she had no pet virtues—the 
latter being quite as destructive of the balance of 
moral principles as the former. And it was this 
which was the root of her rapid improvement. There 
are many whose feelings have, like hers, been touched 
by some particular exhibition of Christian truth, and 
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who have in consequence made stricter resolutions 
to lead a Christian life; but the resolution, in so far as 
it has * assumed any definite form, has, in general, 
had reference to some particular fault, supposed to 
be the great stumblingblock in the way of goodness* 
Myra’s resolution—and it was not made in her own 
strength—was that she would try in everything, that 
she would look out for duty, and not wait till it came 
to her; and then the truthfulness of her nature, 
through God’s mercy, came to her aid, and day by 
day her eyes were more open to see what was in¬ 
cumbent upon her, and wherein she failed. 

And so with regard to the solemn act which Dr. 
Kingsbury had urged upon her, Myra in no way 
turned from it, or shut her eyes to the fact that it was 
a duty* Her morbidness and shyness operated only to 
defer it till she could find some means of resolving 
certain doubts and difficulties which troubled her 
conscience, and which she would at once have placed 
before Dr. Kingsbury if he had given her encourage¬ 
ment. 

Most innocent he was of any idea of discouraging 
or alarming her. In the simplicity of his heart he 
believed that he had said all that was necessary to 
invite confidence, if it was needed; and accustomed 
to the sight of his own clever face and quaint brown 
wig, unaware of the effect of his old-fashioned polite-* 
ness, and so intimate with St. Augustine and the 
Fathers, that he could not understand why learning, 
ao easy of acquisition, should inspire the slightest 
awe, it was a matter of daily wonder to him why 
the little girl, as he often called Myra, should be so 
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Evidently afraid of him, creeping into his study like 
a mouse, and speaking in a tone which often he could 
scarcely hear. The only explanation of the mystery 
was that shyness belonged to the nature of girls, and 
he, being a man, must make up his mind that he 
could not understand it. 

It was about a week after the art mania, as Edmund 
called it, had seized upon the family. Myra had spent 
a pleasant half-hour with Mr. Yerney—pleasanter 
even than usual, for she was becoming more and more 
at ease with him—and they had on this day wandered 
away from the styles of the early masters to the sub¬ 
jects which they chose; and some things he had said 
had given her what she fancied was a glimpse into 
his mind, and awakened a suspicion that he had deeper 
and more serious thoughts than he would allow to 
appear on the surface. Such a discovery, made as it 
seemed by herself alone, awakened an interest which, 
when added to her admiration of his talents, greatly 
increased her pleasure in his society. And now, as 
she walked with Juliet and Annette in the direction 
of Miss Medley^s cottage, it was quite an effort to 
withdraw her thoughts from speculating upon what 
he had said, and what he meant, and keep up the 
conversation which Juliet endeavoured to force upon 
her. 

‘ You are growing so grand and learned,’ said the 
latter, as Myra made some rather ill-timed observa¬ 
tion about the delights of travelling and picture 
galleries, ‘ that there is no bearing you. I wish Mr. 
Yerney would take himself back to India again ; the 
house is quite changed since he came.’ 
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‘ Yes, indeed it is ; Miss Greaves says so,’ added 
Annette, * and she must know.’ 

* Neither you nor Rosamond care in the least about 
Mr. Brownlow’s sketches now,’ continued Juliet. 
‘Rosamond said yesterday that landscape sketches 
were not worth looking at; and there is no chance of 
Annette’s having the drawing prize, for she has no 
one to finish up her drawings for her now that Rosa« 
mond spends her time over Mr. Verney’s book of en¬ 
gravings.’ 

Annette began to disclaim the imputation of 
needing such aid, but she was instantly stopped by 
her provoking sister. 

‘ Truth will out, Annette. You know you have 
been in a perfect fume the whole morning because 
Rosamond has not been near you.’ 

‘I know I have failed,’ said Annette, fretfully. 
‘ It was stupid in me to say I would try.’ 

‘Yes, till you had quite secured Rosamond’s assist¬ 
ance,’ persisted Juliet. 

‘How can you be so tiresome, Juliet?’ exclaimed 
Myra. 

‘ Tiresome, but true. You were ill, Myra, when 
the business began, so you can know nothing about 
it.’ 

Annette took up the injured tone. ‘Juliet,’ she 
said, ‘ was always so ill-natured; and now that Myra 
was so little in the school-room, there was no one to 
be her friend.’ 

Myra always felt very irritable when Annette was 
mournful about nothing ; but her voice only slightly 
betrayed it on the present occasion as she said, with 
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an endeavour to be candid, that she was afraid she 
had not been anyone’s friend in the school-room. 

^Quite true,’ exclaimed Juliet; ^Annette and I 
do much better when we are left alone, except when 
she has a fit of the glooms upon her. I think, Myra, 
she caught them from you.’ 

Myra bit her lip. Juliet certainly was in a most 
provoking mood that morning, and Myra’s only hope 
of keeping her temper was by being silent. Even 
that remedy, however, nearly failed ; for thought will 
be busy when the lips are closed, and Myra found 
herself saying all kinds of bitter things to Juliet in 
her own heart, till a sudden consciousness of what 
she was doing came across her with a pang. It was 
a very great efibrt then to make a little good- 
natured remark about the probability of rain and of 
their being unprovided with umbrellas; but it was 
made, and when the words were uttered the impend¬ 
ing storm of temper had passed away. 

Just then they found themselves in front of Miss 
Medley’s cottage. It was at the entrance of the 
village, and a little discussion took place as to 
whether it would be wise to stop there and borrow 
an umbrella. Myra thought it did not signify, Juliet 
thought it did, and Juliet gained the day; for she 
insisted upon it that Myra should run no risk of 
getting wet, and was so really anxious about her that 
Myra was at length persuaded to wait at Miss Med¬ 
ley’s, and send her sisters to do what was to be done 
in the village. 

They knocked at Miss Medley’s door, and whilst 
waiting for the servant to come, Juliet, who had been 
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looking down the village street, turned abruptly to 
Myra, and exclaimed — 

* Myra, I was wrong about the glooms; I ought not 
to have said it.’ 

Myra only smiled ; there was no time to say any¬ 
thing else, for the front-door was opened by Miss 
Medley, whilst at the same instant the parlour door 
was rather violently closed by some one^in the room. 

Miss Medley looked a little unlike her usual self; 
she spoke in a flurried tone, and was very slow at 
comprehending what was wanted. 

‘An umbrella, my dears? yes; but there are three 
of you. One for each, do you want? I will ask 
Mrs. Haynes, but I do n’t think she has two. And 
then how can you manage?—dear me! very unfor¬ 
tunate it is.’ She gently pushed them all before her 
into Mrs. Haynes’s room, disturbing the good woman 
just as she was sitting down to mend her husband’s 
shirts. 

Myra was too shy to explain what was needed, but 
Juliet never knew what it was to be shy, and at 
once enlightened Miss Medley’s mind. 

‘ They would borrow one umbrella, or two, as it 
might be convenient; but Myra wished to know if she 
might wait and see if the rain would pass over.’ 

‘ Certainly, my dear; no doubt, colds are very 
dangerous, and frequently brought on by getting 
wet. Yes, wait, my dear Myra; pray wait. Mrs. 
Haynes — ’ 

Miss Medley seemed brought to a stand-still, and 
Mrs. Haynes looked and listened. 

‘ An umbrella, Mrs. Haynes, if you please; mine, if 
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you would be good enough to fetch it. In the left 
hand corner of my room, my bed-room, Mrs. Haynes; 
the left hand corner, near the window;—no, not the 
parlour.’ Miss Medley followed Mrs. Haynes out of 
the room, and contrived to close the door behind her. 
They heard her go into the parlour, and she did not 
come back till Mrs. Haynes returned with the 
umbrella. 

Juliet and Annette would then have departed, but 
Miss Medley kept them talking, asking them a series 
of questions, which she scarcely gave them time to 
answer. Myra was impatient, for they were expected 
home at a certain hour. She was watching for a 
pause, which might enable her to suggest to her 
sisters that they should go, when she heard some 
one open the front-door and go out. Almost directly 
afterwards Miss Medley was seized with a sudden 
perception of thje fact, that if they wished to do what 
they had to do, before the rain came on, they would 
be wise not to delay. She ushered them out of the 
house even more quickly than she had ushered them 
in, and then took Myra into the parlour. 

‘ You will find things rather in confusion, my dear, 
IJam afraid. I have been looking over letters and 
papers. Long past they are. You know nothing about 
such things now; you will if you live long enough. 
They bring many thoughts, my dear; sad ones for the 
most part; experience of men, saddest of all.’ 

‘ Oh! Miss Medley,’ exclaimed Myra. She stopped 

thunderstruck at such an avowal. Reverence for 
men was not only part of her womanly nature, but 
the result of her education. Who that lived in the 
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daily sunlight of Mr. Cameron’s excellences, could 
doubt the superiority of the masculine character in 
all things? 

^ You are surprised, my dear; shocked, perhaps. I 
have known many who feel with you; few indeed 
who feel with me. But I always say wait; wait and 
see; try them; prove them; watch them. Ah, Myra! 
—^but it does no good to talk. I will just put up my 
papers, and if you like to take a hook, you won’t 
interrupt me; I know you are fond of reading.’ 

Myra was thankful for the permission. She never 
knew what to say to Miss Medley, and she felt a 
certain mistrust of her now, such as a person might 
be conscious of who had heard another give utter¬ 
ance to some heretical Christian doctrine. She took 
up a pamphlet; it was the Report of the Homoeopathic 
Hospital, and not tempting. A dusky book by its side 
proved to be a volume of Blair’s Sermons, which was 
still less inviting ; and at last she had recourse to the 
book-case, and, as usual, seized upon the first author 
whose name she knew, and tried to solace herself with 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy; ’ but it was not 
till Miss Medley, having finished reading some letters, 
apologised for leaving her, and went upstairs, that 
Myra really breathed freely. She looked round the 
little room then, and fell into a reverie. Everything 
she saw was familiar to her eye, for she had known 
Miss Medley as long as she could remember; but 
neither furniture nor books conveyed any idea to her 
mind as to their owner’s history. Miss Medley had 
lived in Yare for more than five-and-twenty years. 
That was like going back to the date of the 
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Deluge with Myra, and she looked upon Miss Medley, 
in consequence, as we might be supposed to look 
upon an antediluvian; a specimen of an age and a 
state of society to which there could be no counterpart 
in the present day. And it was not till lately that 
Mjra had formed distinct ideas of individuals, ex« 
cept as they affected herself, and so had become in a 
measure a part of herself. The blending of things 
essentially distinct would seem to be the infant state 
of the human mind, as it is of the human sight. As 
the child only learns by degrees and by experience 
that the chair and the wall are not one and the same 
flat surface, but separate objects with distinct uses, 
so, in like manner, it is taught gradually that the 
beings who form a part of its little world are not 
necessarily part and parcel of that world, but have 
feelings and wishes, hopes and fears, apart from and 
superior to it. 

Myra was awakening to the romance of reality —p 
that romance which is far higher and deeper than 
any Action; and she indulged herself now in a 
speculative and imaginative retrospect of Miss Med¬ 
ley’s life, based upon that one remarkable expression, 
‘Experience of men, saddest of all.’ A gust from 
the half-open door blew some papers from the table 
to the floor; Myra started up to prevent others from 
following their fate, and, whilst looking for a weight 
to lay upon them, she saw a glove which had been 
hidden by them—a large man’s glove, one which 
she could not help recognising, because of its peculiat 
colour—Mr. Verney’s glove. It did not strike her 
as singular; very few incidents do so strike us at the 
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moment that they occur. She supposed Mr. Verney 
must have been paying a visit to Miss Medley, and 
very probably it was he who had left the house whilst 
they were talking about the umbrella. So natural, 
indeed, it all was to Myra, that when Miss Medley 
came back again she said to her, most innocently, 
^ Oh, Miss Medley, I have picked up Mr. Vemey’s 
glove. I know it by the strange colour; he must 
have left it just now.’ 

Myra could not help noticing the change in Miss 
Medley. She grew pale and very nervous, and her 
reply was incoherent. 

‘Mr. Verney’s glove, my dear! Oh, no! it must 
be mine—or Mrs. Haynes’s, or—I do n't know how 
things come here. Just give it to me; I may have 
brought it away by mistake; I was calling at Stor¬ 
mont last week.’ 

‘But I saw him with both gloves on yesterday,* 
said Myra, curiosity leading her to an absence of tact 
and consideration, for which conscience the next 
moment reproached her. 

‘ He may have a good many pairs; I do n’t know— 
I can’t understand!’ Poor Miss Medley was per¬ 
plexed to the very verge of untruthfulness. She 
paused, and then, with the impulse to relieve herself^ 
said: ‘Myra! I know you are to be trusted; Mrs. 
Patty always tells me so. You won’t say to anyone 
that Mr. Verney was here just now?’ 

‘Oh, no! certainly not; if you wish it to be a 
secret.’ 

‘ But I do n’t wish it to be a secret 1 I do n’t care ! 
Oh, Myra! never have anything to do with men — 
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never, never I’ Miss Medley’s voice was pathetic in 
its earnestness. 

Myra was not a child when she saw another person 
failing in self-controL The sight roused her latent 
powers of judgement, and now, quietly and with some 
dignity, she said: ‘ I should never repeat anything 
which I was asked not to repeat. You may be quite 
sure I shall say nothing about Mr. Vemey.’ 

‘Not at home■— to your father, or your mother— 
not to anyone; you are quite sure ?’ 

‘ Quite,’ replied Myra, rather shortly. 

‘Then, my dear, just sit down, and don’t trouble 
yourself about me; don’t think anything about it at 
all, but just forget it. Mr. Verney came to see me 
on a little business—a little private business, nothing 
of consequence, and — But here are Juliet and An¬ 
nette.’ 

Miss Medley hurried to the door with most unmis- 
takeable satisfaction, yet, before opening it, she re¬ 
turned to repeat, ‘ I may quite trust you ; I know I 
may?’ To which Myra could only answer, ‘ Yes; of 
course.’ And, being certain that Miss Medley would 
not be thoroughly happy till she was out of the house, 
she followed her, and met her sisters in the passage. 

Miss Medley’s hospitable temper struggled with 
her nervousness as she entreated them all to wait a 
little longer with her; but Myra was decided: and 
Juliet added her assurance that ‘the threatening of 
rain had passed away for the present; indeed, Mr. 
Verney, whom they had met, had assured them it 
was likely to be fine all the afternoon. He felt so 
sure of it himself, that he was going up to the Hall 
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to ask if Rosamond and Godfrey, or Edmund, would 
go out riding.’ 

‘ I do n’t believe it is going to be fine. Tell her 
not to go; she will be sure to get wet,’ said Miss 
Medley. Juliet laughed, and turned away. ‘Tell 
her I said so; beg her not to go,’ called out Miss 
Medley, in her shrillest tones ; but her warning fell 
on very heedless ears; and only Myra looked back 
and said : ‘ Yes, we will tell her. Good-bye, Miss 
Medley ; and thank you very much for the shelter.’ 



CHAPTER XIV. 


* A ND Rosamond is going to London with the 
JlV. Vernejs ? ’ said Mrs. Patty, taking her seat by 
Mrs. Cameron’s sofa, about ten days after Myra’s visit 
to Miss Medley. 

‘ So I hear,’ was the reply ; and, as Mrs. Patty 
looked surprised, Mrs. Cameron added: ^ Young 
people, in these days, order things very much as 
they choose, my dear Miss Kingsbury ; and Rosa¬ 
mond is of an age to judge for herself as to her own 
movements.’ 

Mrs. Patty’s face expressed dissent, which she re¬ 
frained from uttering. Mrs. Cameron continued : 
‘The Verneys are very kind, and press it; and 
really I do n’t know what objection to make. This 
place is dull; and my health prevents my going out, 
and, indeed, interferes with my doing half that I 
wish for Rosamond. She ought to see the world; 
she ought to have opportunities —' 

‘ Of marrying?’ asked Mrs. Patty, simply. 

‘ Well! yes ; I suppose there is no harm in ac¬ 
knowledging it. Rosamond is, of course, a charge to 
me, different from one of my own children. I should 
L 
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never think as much about Myra’s marrying ; I can’t 
tell why.’ 

^ Perhaps because she is less likely to think about 
it herself,’ said Mrs. Patty. 

* Perhaps so. Myra is much improved lately, and 
is becoming a pleasant companion; and she waits 
upon me a good deaL I feel no inclination to part 
with her just yet; and, happily, there is no necessity. 
But Mrs. Yemey has talked to me a good deal about 
Rosamond. She says — and I am^ afraid it is true — 
that 1 have failed to develope her properly ; that she 
has the germs of genius, but that they are likely to 
be dwarfed for want of culture ; and she thinks that 
London society may do a good deal for her.’ 

* Then she is to go out, and to have what people 
call a season in London?’ said Mrs. Patty. 

‘Not exactly that. Rosamond’s position scarcely 
entitles her to mix in very fashionable life.’ 

‘ What a blessing ! ’ ejaculated Mrs. Patty. 

‘I dare say it is. Mrs. Yemey disapproves of 
such society, quite as much as you or I should; but 
literary and intellectual society must be good for a 
young girl; and wherever Mr. Yerney is, there will 
be society of that kind.’ 

‘But,’ and Mrs. Patty’s eyes opened widely, ‘I 
don’t quite understand. Is Rosamond going to 
London for the sake of being with Mr. Yerney ? be¬ 
cause—perhaps I ought not to say it — but that 
strikes me as just a little odd.’ 

‘ Dear Mrs. Patty, you are so matter of fact. Mr. 
Yerney is nothing to Rosamond, and Rosamond is 
nothing to him. He is a wora-out Indian invalid ; 
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and she is a young girl just entering life. He is quite 
a tutor to her/ 

‘ But tutors fall in love/ persisted Mrs. Patty. 

‘ Oh I yes, at times, under certain circumstances ; 
but you need not trouble yourself now. It is all 
quite safe ; they have not the slightest thought of 
each other; and, in fact, if they had, nothing would 
be more desirable than to put Rosamond in the way 
of seeing some one else. Here they are necessarily 
thrown together continually.* 

There was just enough truth in this statement ta 
satisfy Mrs. Cameron’s conscience, that she was not 
making a mistake in sending Rosamond away from 
her 5 but it failed to satisfy Mrs. Patty. 

*If there is no objection to the marriage, supposing 
they should happen to like each other,’ she continued, 
* then, of course, it is all right.’ 

‘ But I did not say that; there would be great ob¬ 
jection ; it could not be; Mr. Cameron would not hear 
of it,’ exclaimed Mrs. Cameron, growing excited; 
‘ and, in fact — But we are troubling ourselves quite 
unnecessarily, for Mr. Verney will only be in London 
occasionally while Rosamond is there. He has visits 
to pay; Mrs. Verney told me that. I could not re¬ 
fuse Rosamond’s going when everyone wished it so 
much. I could not put Mr. Verney as an objection, 
when she sees him here every day; and when — 
But, dear Mrs. Patty, there is nothing in it—nothing; 
if you only would not talk of it.’ 

‘ Certainly I won’t, if you wish me not to do it,’ 
was the reply; ‘and you must forgive me if I said 
anything which may have seemed interfering. The 
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Doctor tells me I am too apt to speak what is in my 
mind, without proper consideration.’ 

‘ No forgiveness is required,’ dear Mrs. Patty. ‘ I 
am quite sure it is only the interest you have in my 
children. And now, shall we talk about the Idiot 
Asylum? ’ 

Mrs. Fatty was but little given to satirical remarks 
generally; but a question did arise in her mind then 
«—^which must occur to many of us as we go on in 
life—whether there were not as many idiots without 
the walls of the asylum as within it; whether com¬ 
mon sense—the ordinary sense given to rational 
beings—^might not have proved to Mrs. Cameron, 
that if there were strong objections against Rosa¬ 
mond’s marrying Mr. Verney, it was unwise to throw 
her constantly in his society. 

But Mrs. Patty was conscious of prejudice. She 
disliked Mr. Verney, and could give no particular 
reason for her dislike. That was a very disagreeable 
consciousness for a person naturally so charitable, 
and, with the strict self-discipline which was 
habitual to her, she was inclined to take herself to 
task for the feeling, and strive hard against it. 
It was not softened, however, by the sight of Mr. 
Verney pacing the gravel terrace in front of the 
house, in earnest conversation with Myra. Falling in 
love was out of the question there. Myra was only 
a child, and by no means attractive; but what busi¬ 
ness had he to take any notice of her ? What good 
could his society do her? Her eyes followed them 
as they passed the window ; and Mrs. Cameron 
seized upon the incident as a kind of apology for the 
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wciJiness of which, in her heart, she was fully con¬ 
scious. 

‘ You see, dear Mrs. Patty, I was right; Mr. 
Vemey is quite the old man, quite paternal; it is 
Myra in whom he interests himself. I dare say they 
are talking upon some deep subject now. Myra is 
so strange, and reads such curious old books ; he is 
immensely amused with her. He told me, the other 
day, that her mind was a complete study to him.’ 

‘ But that might not be good for her,’ observed 
Mrs. Patty ; ‘ it would be a pity for Myra to learn to 
think much of herself.’ 

‘ She is not likely to do that. He is so wonder¬ 
fully clever; she looks up to him as to a superior 
being.’ 

‘ To Mr. Verney ! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Patty, in a 
tone of unfeigned surprise. 

‘ Yes, intellectually—only intellectually. Of course, 
not morally or religiously; Dr. Kingsbury has no 
rival with Myra there.’ 

‘ I wish I could understand better,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Patty, speaking rather to herself than to Mrs. 
Cameron; ‘ I do n’t know what superior beings 
without morals or religion can be like.’ 

Mrs. Cameron laughed ; ‘ You do manage to ac¬ 
cept one’s words so literally, dear Mrs. Patty. I 
had no intention of taking away our good friend’s 
character, and saying he has no morals or religion ; 
I only meant that they are not his strong points ; 
at least, not to the same extent as they are Dr 
Kingsbury’s.’ 

At that moment Mr. Verney and Myra happened 
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to pass the window again. Mrs. Patty rose from her 
seat ‘ I must go, Mrs. Cameron ; I never meant to 
stay so long.’ 

* But the Idiot Asylum—is the canvass to begin at 
once ? Will you send me the cards ? ’ 

‘ Yes, thank you, directly ; this afternoon. Good¬ 
bye!’ 

Just as the door closed, Mrs. Cameron called out: 
‘ K you should see Myra, will you tell her to come in 
and write some canvassing notes for me ? ’ 

Myra had been walking up and down the terrace 
for nearly half-an-hour. The time had seemed to 
her not more than hve minutes. She had been 
reading Dante with Mr. Vemey; and the reading 
had naturally led to conversation — poetical, his¬ 
torical, and then religious. Mjra had read the 
‘Inferno’ by herself, with difficulty, and she had 
been unable to appreciate it. When Mr. Verney 
discussed it with her, it became a revelation of the 
great poet’s mind—his principles, prejudices, aims; 
his hopes, and his despair. There was great plea¬ 
sure in this; but a more present interest—one to 
which it was impossible to be insensible—lay in the 
allusions, passing yet betraying deep feeling, which 
from time to time the speaker made to himself. 

‘ Lasciate ogni speranza voi cK entrate,' he re¬ 
peated,-as he closed the canto in which the words 
occur; and, pushing the book aside, he added 
abruptly : ‘ One needs fresh air and clear skies after 
that. Won’t you come out with me?’ 

So they went out upon the terrace ; Myra feeling 
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very timid, not at all understanding her compa¬ 
nion’s mind, but longing intensely to be able to 
do so. 

‘ Those words were written from the heart, if any 
ever were,’ continued Mr. Verney. ‘ They are as¬ 
sociated with the Inferno, but in Dante’s own mind 
they belong to earth.’ 

‘ To give up hope!’ said Myra; ‘ but we must hope 
whilst we live ! ’ 

‘ So young things fancy,’ was the reply; ‘ and I 
dare say there are some who can do so. I believe 
I was bom without hope. Do you know anything of 
phrenology, Myra?’ 

‘Nothing, but what I have learnt from hearing 
people talk about it. I know where the bump of 
self-esteem lies, because-’ She paused and blushed 

‘Well, why? I like to know how you pick up 
your knowledge.’ 

‘ Because,’ said Myra, ‘ it was pointed out to me 
one day.’ 

‘ On the head of some particular person who was 
set down immediately as a conceited booby.’ 

‘ Oh no, not that! ’ exclaimed Myra, eagerly. ‘ It 
was a very clever person —a person whom we 
all-’ Again there was a sudden pause. 

‘ Whom you all admired ? ’ 

‘ Yes, a little, in a way; that is, I do n’t think he 
is conceited.’ 

‘ That is right,’ said Mr. Verney. ‘ Do n’t let your¬ 
self be drawn away by such folly, Myra. Self¬ 
esteem, as it is the fashion to call it, is as good as 
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any other quality in its time and place. A man is 
worth nothing without it.* 

‘ So I thought,’ replied Myra, ‘ and T said it, but 
they laughed at me.’ 

‘ They—meaning whom ?’ 

^ Oh ! a good many people. Elise, and Rosamond, 
and Juliet, and everyone.’ 

‘Hold your own ground, my child, and learn to 
judge and think for yourself; and especially, do n’t 
condemn other people because they are not exactly 
formed after your own model.’ 

‘I have no model,’ said Myra, ‘except — we must 
all know what we ought to be.’ 

Mr. Verney laughed. ‘ Must we ? That is pre¬ 
cisely what I should doubt. Do you think your 
notions of goodness and Dante’s would have agreed?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Myra, decidedly. 

‘You will have to do penance for conceit, after 
all. So you are the great poet’s equal in moral 
philosophy.’ 

‘I think Dante was religious,’ said Myra, timidly. 

‘ Oh ! yes, religious. But I am not talking of 
religion now; we will put that aside.’ 

‘ I do n’t comprehend,’ said Myra. ‘ Is there any 
goodness without religion ? ’ 

‘ Socrates, Plato, Seneca; a host of others. What 
do you say to them ?’ 

‘ They were religious as far as they knew.’ 

‘ That is to say, they were philosophers, but they 
were not Christians.’ 

Myra looked puzzled. Mr. Verney watched her 
compassionately. ‘ My dear little girl, I do n’t want 
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to upset your pretty nursery notions. They are very 
good and useful; keep them as long as you can. 
Perhaps/ and he sighed, ‘ it might be better for many 
of us if we could keep them longer ; but don’t let 
them render you narrow-minded. You think one 
thing good, I think another good. Do n’t condemn 
me, and I won’t condemn you.’ 

^But there is something good, something apart 
by itself, true,’ said Myra. 

Mr. Vemey shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Chi sa ? 
That is,’ and he spoke more cautiously as he 
noticed Myra’s look of distress, ‘ no doubt there 
does exist something good, as you say, apart by 
itself; but whether we are able to understand it is 
quite another question. And there your idol Dante 
would be as much at variance with you as I am.’ 

‘Are you at variance with me?’ asked Myra. 

Mr. Verney was tenderly kind in the tone of his 
reply. ‘No, not at variance, dear child. I used a 
wrong word. But a worn disappointed man, who 
has learnt from experience to disbelieve in abstract 
goodness, can scarcely be expected to look at his 
fellow-creatures as a young thing like yourself 
naturally does. Dante placed his great sinners in 
Inferno, and his great saints in Faradiso. I am 
much more inclined to put them all in Purgatorio.’ 

‘And not to believe in anything absolutely great 
and good ? ’ exclaimed Myra. 

‘On the other hand, not to believe in anything 
absolutely bad — what you would call sinful,’ replied 
Mr. Verney. ‘You see, it comes to the same thing 
in the end.’ 
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Myra was silent, and it was just then that Mrs. 
Patty appeared at the end of the terrace. 

‘ An excellent old lady, but marvellously quaint,’ 
was Mr. Vemey’s comment. ‘ I wish she would have 
done us the favour to leave us alone.’ 

^ I wish so too,’ replied Myra; though as she said the 
words a feeling of relief came over her, as if she 
was escaping from something unreal. Yet she could 
not help saying to Mr. Verney: ‘Thank you very 
much for reading with me and talking. It is very 
pleasant.’ 

‘Pleasant to me too,’ he replied. ‘I don’t like 
talking with everyone.’ 

Myra went back to her mother to write the can¬ 
vassing letters for the Idiot Asylum. Then it was 
luncheon-time. And after luncheon she was to go 
for a drive, and pay some morning visits. She had 
but very few moments for thought until she escaped 
to her own room after the late dinner, and before tea 
was brought in. Yet all that time the same sense of 
something unreal had oppressed her. It had made 
her feel irritable, and very much inclined to be dis¬ 
contented. Little duties seemed so very little, and 
great duties not much more important. But for that 
plodding, habitual temperament, which made her 
always anxious to do what she had been accustomed 
to do, or what she had resolved upon, she might 
have been much more unsettled. And Myra was 
also by degrees learning to discipline herself; not, 
indeed, upon any recognised principle, or because she 
was told or taught that she ought to do so ; but from 
that impulse of conscientiousness which doubtless is. 
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however we may fail to perceive it, the working of 
Gt)d's Spirit. The higher principles which had been 
awakened in her heart by Mrs. Patty’s conversation 
during her short illness, had not been suffered to eva¬ 
porate in mere sentiment. Action was a necessity of 
Myra’s nature, and thus the feeling of religion embodied 
itself in prayer, and prayer settled itself into a regular 
habit at stated times. Myra had not learnt to be afraid 
of forms. She had never felt that there could be any 
danger in them. What she needed was something 
definite to mark her day— and so to satisfy her con¬ 
science that she was dedicating it to God. It might 
not have been the highest motive for prayer, and the 
petition when offered might have been less earnest 
than the spontaneous outpouring of a heart touched 
by some sudden emotion; but the habit was a support, 
a reminder : it recalled her when she had been going 
wrong, it spurred her on when she desired to do 
right; and who could venture to doubt that God s 
blessing would be vouchsafed upon such an effort to 
realise His presence, and live in constant remem¬ 
brance of His laws ? These noon-day prayers, as 
Myra called them, though in fact they were often 
from circumstances delayed to a later hour, were 
gradually becoming a necessary part of her inward 
life. She felt their blessing especially on this day; 
indeed she was always especially soothed by them 
after a mornin'| spent with Mr. Verney. For she 
could not help being influenced by him, still less 
could she avoid being excited by the interest which 
he so evidently took in her. The readings and con¬ 
versations with him were looked forward to as the 
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greatest pleasures which just then were granted he::^^ 
but when they were over Myra was never thoroughl^^ 
satisfied either with herself or with him. He rousa^j 
her vanity. She found herself singled out by on ^ 
whom everyone was admiring; petted and brought 
forward in a way which, though at times it jarred 
upon her morbid sensitiveness, was still very soothing 
to her self-love, and to that latent consciousness of 
mental power which had been her perplexity from 
childhood. And, in consequence, she was always 
trying to please him. He sometimes joined in the 
laugh at her untidiness, or was gently satirical upon 
her efibrts after fashion ; and Myra, who before had 
scoffed at him, now spent many half hours before the 
looking-glass, trying to arrange her hair neatly, and 
to twist into shape a collar which was never made to 
fit; and the unsuccessful effort (for it almost always 
was unsuccessful) left her in a state of despairing 
self-consciousness, which was not to be endured. 
An easy mode of escaping from it, indeed, was by 
remembering some of Mr. Verney’s pleasant little 
speeches,—the remarks which proved that he did 
think her worth more than his cousin Elise ; but 
that was a very petty satisfaction, utterly destruc¬ 
tive of simplicity, and if ever Myra gave way to it, 
she hated herself more than ever. 

It was a relief not to be told in words to turn 
from all this introspection, this iiftagination of a 
human eje, controlling and criticising, and lose the 
thought of self in the presence of Him to whom all 
heartj!i ^ kftqwOi Very simple minds would scarcely 
of such a rest. To Myra, 
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the mere attitude of kneeling brought quietness and 
reality. After those few moments of prayer, and the 
clear unshrinking view of duty which accompanied 
them, the little world in which she lived appeared in 
a new light. Mr. Vemey’s opinion ceased to be of 
consequence, and praise or blame were alike in¬ 
different. With one aim before her, one hope to 
cheer her, one joy to sustain her, Myra’s eye became 
single; and the complex, bewildered, self-conscious 
mind grasped, for the instant, that priceless treasure 
of simplicity which is so often supposed to be un¬ 
attainable, save on those by whom God has been 
pleased to bestow it at their birth. 

And it was then that Myra fancied herself better 
able to understand Mr. Verney’s character. Respect 
him thoroughly she did not. He was far removed 
from any standard of goodness which she had ever 
set up. He agreed with no hero of her imagination, 
either ancient or modern ; and Myra was too much 
of a child in all her feelings and thoughts to idealise 
and fall in love with him. She only desired to see 
him truly, and to explain to her own satisfaction 
what there was in him which puzzled her. She 
could not call him a careless man of the world, with¬ 
out principle, because he had such an appreciation of 
all things high and noble. Still less could she look 
upon him as an earnestly religious man. He ignored 
the duty of going to church, except on very rare 
occasions, and seemed to consider Christians, Maho¬ 
metans, and Hindoos, as very much upon an equality, 
except as regarded civilisation. Yet he shared Myra’s 
delight in the poetical passages of Jeremy Taylor, 
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expressed all due reverence for Hooker, and, what 
was still more astonishing, raved about the beauty of 
Isaiah’s prophecies, sighed over the book of Ecclesi¬ 
astes, and acknowledged that the sublimity of simple 
pathos had been attained in the Gospels. What did 
it all mean ? 

Myra was so true herself that she could vnth diffi¬ 
culty believe in untruthfulness or unreality in others. 
People most be either good or bad, in earnest or not 
in earnest; such was her theory, though it was per¬ 
petually meeting with exceptions which startled her. 
Certainly she had inconsistency enough in her own 
character, but then she looked upon herself only as a 
child, and failed to perceive that in this respect the 
majority of the world are children all their days. As 
to Mr, Verney, he was a man, a very clever man, ex¬ 
tremely kind to her, and sympathising more than any 
one she had yet seen with her peculiar tastes. It was 
impossible to put him into the categoiy of the false¬ 
hearted and careless; and Myra at length, after much 
thought, found a place for him apart. 

He was, she felt sure, a disappointed man, one who 
had endured great trials, but was very reserved in 
talking about them. He felt much more than he ex¬ 
pressed, because he detested anything like show. 
His admiration of the Bible proved he was religious, 
and his singular neglect of outward forms must be 
the result of his long residence in India, in a very 
trying climate, and at a distance from a church. But 
he would soon come round after he had lived some 
time in England; and in the meantime it was much 
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more really true and right not to make any pretence, 
not to do things for mere show. 

And so Myra indulged her dreams of Mr. Verney, 
and if she could not quite put him on a level with 
Dr. Kingsbury, found a place for him in the prayers 
which she offered for those who were her best 
friends. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

R OSAMOND’S visit to London was fixed for the 
twelfth of May. The Verneys had gone up on the 
fourth, and were impatient for her to join them, Myra 
felt that the prospect before her was a blank one. She 
was scarcely aware how much Mr, Verney would be 
missed until she looked forward to his absence. But 
as yet he lingered at Stormont, though left in the 
house alone, and without the society of gentlemen at 
the Hall; for Godfrey Cameron had returned to his 
work in London, and Edmund avoided rather than 
sought his company. Something in the two minds 
was antagonistic, and this was a vexation to Myra, 
who was very fond of her youngest brother, and 
always liked him to approve her choice of friends. 
His evident distaste to Mr. Verney would have 
seemed like a reproach to her own judgement, if she 
had not been upheld in her opinion by the rest of her 
family. But Mrs. Cameron was really mournful over 
the breaking up of their pleasant mornings; and Mr. 
Cameron, provokingly cautious though he generally 
was, gave it out as an oracular decision that Charles 
Verney might be a leading man in India or in any 
country if he would only take the trouble to exert 
himself. 
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The day previous to Rosamond’s departure was 
naturally an unsettled one. The school-room was in 
confusion, undergoing the ordeal of a search for all 
articles missing or possibly to be wanted. Rosamond 
in her very quiet way upset every ordinary arrange¬ 
ment at her will, and though poor Miss Greaves, 
when she found history, French, German, and geo¬ 
graphy alike disregarded, looked despair, she never 
ventured to utter it, Myra was conscious of great 
irritability, as Rosamond dragged her from drawer to 
drawer, or sent her from room to room, to look for 
things which common sense would have told must be 
of very little use even if found. She would have 
rebelled, but Rosamond was accustomed to be waited 
upon, and was so prettily and pleasantly grateful for 
the trouble she gave that there was no excuse for 
being out of humour, or disobedient to her gentle 
tyranny. She and Myra were looking over a port¬ 
folio of drawings; some were to be taken to London 
to be mounted and framed, and others — Rosamond 
did not exactly state why she thought it necessary to 
burden herself with them, but Juliet said for her 
that it was satisfactory to have something with which 
to make a show. 

*You have put aside this one by mistake, Rosa¬ 
mond,’ said Myra, pointing to the drawing of the 
Bridge of St. Martin, which had been begun by 
Annette. 

‘ Oh ! no; I accept it as mine now,’ replied Rosa¬ 
mond, carelessly ; * it makes up the set, and it has 
done its duty in the school-room.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ observed Juliet, sharply ; ‘ it 
M 
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has done no duty ; it made Mr. Brownlow think 
Annette could draw much, better than she could, and 
it gained her a great scolding the other day.’ 

‘ My dear child, how you exaggerate! Gained 
Annette a scolding ; how could that be ?’ 

^ But it did, Rosamond,’ exclaimed Annette, 
coming forward, and speaking in an injured tone. 
* You know you have been so busy lately you have 
not been able to help me at all, and so Mr. Brownlow 
is quite disappointed, and there is no hope of my 
having his sketch for a prize now.’ 

‘ Poor darling ! that is grievous,’ said Rosamond, 
still turning over the drawings. 

‘ There would have been no disappointment if you 
had told the truth at first, Annette,’ said Myra, 
gravely. 

Annette’s face fiushed. ‘ Told truth, Myra! do you 
mean that I told a falsehood ? I declare, it is the 
most unjust—it is cruel—dreadful—so very unkind!’ 

Rosamond laid her hand on her sister’s shoulder, 
‘Hush! hush! my dear! It shall all come right, 
and you shall have a much prettier drawing than 
Mr. Brownlow’s when I come back from London. 
Myra, why do you always make “ Much ado about 
nothing ?’” 

‘ I said what I thought,’ replied Myra. 

‘ And that is just what you ought not to do. What 
would become of us all if we said what we thought— 
if we were compelled to live in the Palace of Truth ? ’ 

‘ I wish with all my heart we could live there,’ ex¬ 
claimed Juliet. ‘ There is nothing I should like better 
^han to put some people I know there.’ 
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*But it has been tried, dear child, and failed,’ said 
Rosamond. * You remember Madame de Gonlis’ tale ? 
Annette, will you be so very kind as to run up to 
my room and bring me down the green portfolio. 
You will find it behind the arm-chair. I can put up 
the drawings then, and we shall have finished the 
business.’ 

Annette obeyed. Myra remained deep in thought. 
Presently she said, earnestly, ^ I should like to have 
my mind set right about truth. There seems to me 
a difference between saying aU one thinks, and saying 
what one does not think. Perhaps I was wrong 
about Annette and the drawing.’ 

‘ Perhaps you were, my dear ; very likely—I may 
say ; but we won’t talk anything more about it.* 

‘ We can’t,’ said Juliet, * here is Mr. Verney;’ and 
just then Mr. Verney appeared at the half-open 
window. He began with an apology. * Am I very 
intrusive ? I could find no one in the drawing-room, 
and Mrs. Cameron is not in the boudoir, and I thought 
I might just be allowed to leave a message in the 
school-room; but I had no idea of interrupting so 
much business.’ 

* Pray, come in.’ Rosamond threw up the window, 
which opened from the ground, and Mr. Verney en¬ 
tered. The drawings, which the moment before were 
about to be shut up in the portfolio, were now left 
open, and Mr. Verney was required to give his 
opinion as to the best mode of packing them. This 
led to an inspection of them, and the view from the 
Bridge of St. Martin was particularly admired. 
Rosamond had never been abroad, and Mr. Verney 
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became interested, and as much excited as was possible 
for him, as he described the scenery of Chamouni 
and Mont Blanc. 

Myra sat by, silent, and evidently not listening, as 
was her wont. Mr. Verney’s quick eye remarked 
this, and he turned to her and asked what was the 
matter. 

The short answer, ‘Nothing, thank you, only I was 
wishing to understand something,’ made everyone 
laugh; and then poor Myra blushed, and felt that she 
had been very foolish, and not quite simple. When 
persons are thinking of anything which is really in¬ 
teresting to them, they are not so willing to let those 
about them know it. She was punished now, for no 
inquiry was made as to the subject of her cogitations, 
and Mr. Verney continued to give his attention to 
Rosamond and the drawings. Perhaps it was a little 
latent ill-humour which induced Myra to watch them 
so much and so critically. When we are vexed with 
ourselves, it is a relief to vent our vexation upon 
others. Mr. Verney was very agreeable in his 
information, and Rosamond very sensible in her 
questions, but Myra would have liked better to listen 
if they had talked as they generally did—lightly. It 
seemed unnatural to hear them say anything really in 
earnest, and she could have almost accused them of 
pretence, until suddenly a thought struck her, which, 
as it flashed across her mind, cleared away a whole 
mist of perplexity : Mr. Verney and Rosamond were 
falling, or had fallen in love with each other. That 
was the reason why Mr. Verney lingered at the Hall, 
and why Rosamond was so charmed to go to London. 
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In one moment Myra was in the very centre of a 
romance, almost as exciting as if she had been the 
heroine herself. Yes, it was all true.* All that she 
had heard and read of, and only half believed in, was 
being acted before her. There could be no mistake. 
Bosamond was so much more shy with Mr. Verney 
than with anyone else, and he was always watching 
her, though he talked but little to her. That was 
quite the right way of falling in love, and now Bosa¬ 
mond was showing herself to the best advantage, and 
Mr. Verney was drawing her out as he would draw 
anyone out, and so they must understand each other 
better and better. 

Mr. Verney was rather old, to be sure; but then he 
was infinitely more clever and pleasant than any 
young man she had ever seen, and Bosamond was quite 
of an age to be married. Myra did not exactly feel 
that she should like to marry Mr. Verney herself, she 
should be so much afraid of him, but as a brother he 
would be delightful. 

In the excitement of her satisfaction at this, the 
first discovery she had ever made, or supposed she 
had made, in the great romance of life, Myra found 
herself compelled to rush away and calm herself by a 
solitary walk on the terrace, and on the way she 
encountered Mrs. Patty. 

A rather hurried step and a quick utterance 
betokened some mental disturbance, as the question 
was suddenly put; ‘ My dear, are you sure your 
papa will be at home this evening ?* 

^ OhI yes, quite sure; at least I think so. No one 
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has heard the contrary that I know of: shall I go 
and ask mamma ? ’ 

* No, my dear, thank you; I can ask myself, if you 
are in doubt.’ 

^ I do n’t think I am in doubt. I am nearly sure I 
am not’ Myra spoke as though certainty upon any 
point was at that instant unattainable, and so, in her 
preoccupied state of mind, it was. Her manner tried 
Mrs. Patty’s patience, and she said rather sharply, 
‘ My dear, you will never get through the world if 
you can’t tell ‘ yes ’ from ‘ no' better than that. What 
has happened to you this morning ? ’ 

‘ Nothing,—nothing at all. I was only going to 
walk up and down the terrace. Indeed, Mrs. Patty,’ 
and Myra’s brain became rather more clear, and her 
manner more collected, as she saw her friend’s eyes 
fixed upon her inquiringly, ‘ Indeed, there is nothing 
the matter; it is all quite natural.’ 

‘I don’t understand what you mean by quite 
natural, my dear. Is Miss Greaves in the school¬ 
room ? ’ 

* No. She went home early, because lessons were 
rather irregular to-day. You know Rosamond is 
packing; at least, she was packing till Mr. Verney 
came.’ Myra, as she said this, looked painfully con¬ 
scious, for she felt as if she was betraying a secret. 
And perhaps she was awakening a suspicion, for 
Mrs. Patty said, shortly, ‘ Has Mr. Verney been here 
all the morning, then ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no ; only a little while. He came to leave a 
message, and then he stayed.’ 

‘ As he always stays,’ murmured Mrs. Patty. 
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Mjra read in Mrs. Patty’s open face a confirma¬ 
tion of her own thoughts. The temptation to speak 
freely was too great to be resisted, and she ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Oh! Mrs. Patty, do you think they will be 
married ? ’ 

* Married!’ and there was a pause. ^My dear, 
don’t trouble yourself about such things. If they 
come into your head, turn them out. They are not 
your afiair.’ 

* But may I talk to you ? will you come out on the 
terrace with me ? I should just like to say what I 
think to some one,’ said Myra. 

Mrs. Patty assented in action, though she was 
silent, tiU they reached the terrace; then she said, 
‘ Myra, who put that fancy into your head ? * 

‘ No one,’ replied Myra. ‘ It came of its own accord, 
but I am sure it is true.’ 

‘ Then, my dear, you will do well to talk it out to 
your mamma, but to no one else. I would rather not 
hear about it,’ 

‘ But, dear Mrs. Patty, you know I can’t say any¬ 
thing to mamma; she might be angry: and there may 
be nothing in it; only I am sure of it, and so would 
you be if I might only talk to you about it.’ 

Mrs. Patty was sorely perplexed. She had very 
strict notions upon many subjects, more especially 
upon the confidence which ought to exist between 
mothers and daughters, and the idea of discussing 
with Myra, unknown to Mrs. Cameron, the proba¬ 
bility of such an event as Rosamond’s marriage, was 
opposed both to her lady-like sense of fitness, and 
her Christian sense of duty. The reply to Myra’s 
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remark was discouraging: ^My dear, I don’t like 
gossip, and the Doctor does n’t approve of it.’ 

* But is it gossip to talk about one’s family ? I 
thought gossip only concerned other persons I’ 

* I never looked for the meaning in the dictionary,’ 
replied Mrs. Patty; ^but it strikes me that any such 
talk about things which do n’t concern one must be 
gossip.’ 

‘ And must I never be free—never say anything ? 
Must I be shut up all my life ? ’ exclaimed Myra, 
fretfully. 

* My dear, I am not quite the person to give an 
opinion, because I often say things myself which I 
ought not. But the Doctor declares that the first 
thing we should all learn, men and women both, is to 
hold our tongues; especially about this little matter of 
falling in love.’ 

* But it is not a little matter. It is the great thing 
in life,’ said Myra. 

^All the more reason for being careful what we 
say about it.’ 

* Only we must talk of it,’ persisted Myra, * because 
it comes before us, and we can’t help seeing it.’ 

‘ We can’t help fancying we see it But, my dear, 
when you have lived as long as 1 have, you will 
understand that it is one of those matters about 
which lookers-on are very apt to blunder. Half the 
people whom I thought were going to marry, have 
turned round at last and taken to somebody else.’ 

‘ So people do n’t marry those they fall in love with,’ 
said Myra. *But’—and she thought for an instant 
—* they do generally in books.’ 
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'That is, I suppose, my dear, because the book 
would not be liked if they did not. But books and 
life are different.’ 

' Then Rosamond won’t marry Mr. Vemey, and it 
will be what is called a hopeless attachment,’ said 
Myra, in a tone of sorrowful satisfaction. 

'It will be what God chooses it to be, my dear; 
what is best fitted for them both for their trial; 
since, anyhow, you know, Myra, marriage must be a 
trial.’ 

' Must it ? ’ said Myra;' I thought it was a blessing.’ 

' Surely, a blessing, but a trial too. All blessings 
are trials. They show what we are by the way in 
which we take them.’ 

‘ Yes, trials in that way,’ observed Myra. ' But 
when a woman is married she is less responsible than 
when she is not married, because she has only to 
obey her husband; and, Mrs. Patty, that was what I 
thought about Rosamond, that she would have nothing 
to do but- to follow Mr. Verney’s advice, and that 
then she would be quite sure always to do right.’ 

' I am not so clear upon that point, my dear. I 
should like to know more of Mr. Vemey before I 
quite decided that his advice would always be right. 
It might be; but then again, it might not. Amd, after 
all, though a woman is a wife, she has a soul of her 
own, and will be judged according to her own 
knowledge and conscience. No one can get rid of 
that responsibility.’ 

' At all events, Rosamond would find it easy to 
obey,’ said Myra, ' for everyone must feel obliged to 
obey Mr. Verney. That is what I should like, Mrs. 
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Patty. I should hate to have a husband who was 
not determined to have his own way.’ 

* Very good, my dear. But first take care that his 
way is a right way.’ 

^ I should find that out before I was married,* said 
Myra. * I could never marry any man whom I did 
not respect more than anyone else in all the world.’ 

‘ Quite right, my dear, but that is not the way of 
the world; at least, if one may judge by the way the 
young ladies go on in the present day. They can’t 
respect the men they flirt with.’ 

^ I do n’t think I quite understand what flirting is,’ 
said Myra. * 1 mean, I could n’t describe it.’ 

^But you can feel it fast enough, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Patty. ^ It is a thing much better felt than 
described. When you see a young lady chattering 
and smiling in a way which makes you long to take 
hold of her and shut her up in a dork closet, you may 
be quite sure that is flirting.’ 

‘ But gentlemen flirt too, do n’t they ? ’ said Myra. 

‘ Certainly. But they can’t unless women encou¬ 
rage them. Remember, Myra, if you ever find even 
the tone of a man’s voice freer than is pleasant to 
you, you may be tolerably sure you have yourself 
to thank for it’ 

^ But it must be very difficult to keep such a watch 
over oneself,’ said Myra, ‘ when one is in high spirits, 
and pretty, and admired, like Rosamond.’ 

‘ No doubt it is, my dear. And as I never was pretty 
and admired, I never had the temptations which many 
have, and so I have no right to condemn them. 
Indeed, I very often take myself to task for feeling 
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as I do about flirting, but I can’t be patient with it. 
It is something which gives me a kind of creeping 
shudder of distaste. I do n’t say it is right to feel it. 
We are all human, and very vain and weak, and it 
is a long time since I was a girl. I dare say I flirted 
in my way then, only I have forgotten.* ^ 

* But people need not flirt when they fall in love,* 
said Myra. 

* Certainly not, my dear. Falling in love is the 
reality, and flirting is the sham; that is why it is so 
hatefuL* 

^Perhaps Rosamond is flirting,* said Myra, thought¬ 
fully; ‘ but then *— she paused for a moment —‘ Mr. 
Vemey would not flirt.* 

‘Time will show, my dear. Anyhow, I don’t 
want you to trouble your little head about it.* 

And that was all the interest or sympathy which 
Myra could get from Mrs. Patty, and rather hard it 
seemed, especially as the few observations which had 
been made tended considerably to withdraw the veil of 
romance which she had been prepared to throw over 
her sister and Mr. Verney. Flirting could under no 
circumstances be romantic or exciting. Little as Myra 
knew about it, her womanly instinct told her that it 
was alow, selfish, cold-hearted amusement, utterly des¬ 
tructive of every high and noble feeling. The suspi¬ 
cion of blame, however, rested entirely on Rosamond. 
Mr. Verney was, in Myra’s eyes, far removed as a 
saint from any such possibility. Perhaps he was 
really attached to Rosamond, and perhaps she was 
trifling with him. That was another phase of the 
romance of love of which she had read. One thing 
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was clear—for Mrs. Patty had betrayed it in spite 
of her caution—^Myra had a foundation for her sus¬ 
picions, and she felt herself suddenly grown older, as 
she saw herself thus brought face to face with a pos¬ 
sibility which up to this time she had been taught 
to consider lying in the distant future. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


M r. CAMERON believed himself very exact in 
keeping his engagements. He had his chambers 
in London, and often slept there ; but he always took 
care to give his wife notice when he intended to do 
so. He rejoiced in telegraphic despatches; there 
was an importance about them, and a freedom from 
any plebeian regard for money, which suited his dig¬ 
nity. But they kept his family in a continual fer¬ 
ment. Mrs. Cameron never knew till the last London 
train had arrived whether the alarming official docu¬ 
ment, containing the laconic announcement * I sleep 
in London,’ might not be put into her hands, bringing 
to her, in spite of long habit, visions of sudden illness, 
and railway accidents, and all their train of horrors. 

It was in vain, therefore, for Mrs. Patty to ask 
for any certain intelligence of Mr. Cameron’s move¬ 
ments, and, to confess the truth, she knew this quite 
well; but the peculiar habit of mind which made her 
always look forward, and settle what was to be done, 
so, as she said, not to neglect anything, was too 
strong for her mental conviction, and, like many 
over-scrupulous persons, she often wasted valuable 
moments in endeavouring to make that assurance 
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‘ doubly sure,’ which in reality could not be su^:^ z 
all. Twice that day she stopped at the Hall, on 
way to and from the village, to enquire whether 
message had been received from Mr. Cameron 
whether it was quite certain that he would be 
home to dinner; and each time, being told that 
was expected, left a message that she would come up 
in the evening to talk to him about a little business. 
Probably Mr. Cameron was not particularly well 
pleased with the announcement, when he thought 
that his day’s toil was over, but he made no comment 
upon it when it was communicated to him by his 
wife. His face had a preoccupied expression, and, 
after a moment’s silence, he said, ‘ You have arranged, 
I believe, for Rosamond’s visit to-morrow?’ 

‘Yes; that is, if you quite approve. I believe I 
did right; you said that she might go up with you.’ 

‘ She can’t; I have an engagement out of town 
to-morrow. I shall not be there till evening; then 
I shall sleep there.’ 

‘Oh! that changes everything. What would you 
wish to have done ?’ 

‘ What would you wish, my dear ? These are 
matters for a lady’s arrangement.’ 

‘Conyers might go up with her; or—I think Mr. 
Vemey is going; he might take care of her for such 
a short way.’ 

Mr. Cameron’s face darkened. ‘Cordelia! you 
forget the opinion of the world. I will not have my 
daughter travelling about with Mr. Verney.’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear Mr. Cameron. (Mrs. 
Cameron had never reached the familiarity of a 
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Christian name.) Anything you wish; but it is 
such a very little distance, I thought —^ 

‘ My dear Cordelia, you think in the wrong place. 
When thinking would be of some use, you act with¬ 
out it; when it can be of no use, you perplex yourself 
with it. I do not choose that Rosamond should go 
up to London with Mr. Verney.’ 

‘Of course, it will be just as you wish,’ was the 
reply. 

‘ It must be just as I wish for the future, though 
it has not been for the past. Rosamond ought never 
to have been allowed to go to the Verneys.’ 

Poor Mrs. Cameron I It was as if a thunderbolt 
had fallen at her feet. Why, the visit had been pro¬ 
posed, and discussed, and settled, all with her hus¬ 
band’s consent. She would never have thought of 
it if he had objected. But some error had been 
committed, it was evident, and the masculine charac¬ 
ter was not to be called upon to bear the burden of 
that imputation. 

‘It ought never to have been,’ continued Mr. 
Cameron ; ‘ Rosamond is too young to go into society 
without some one to watch her.’ 

‘But I am so unwell, my dear Mr. Cameron, I 
can’t bear late hours; and Mr. Verney is such an 
old friend, and so very fond of Rosamond. Indeed, 
if you remember—’ 

‘My dear, I can remember nothing, except that 
you have been guilty of a blunder, and that all we 
can do is to make the best of it. Why do n’t they 
send up dinner?’ 

Mr. Cameron rang the bell; desired that the cook 
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sliould be told that dinner was ten minutes behind 
time; declined to hear any explanation as to the 
difference of clocks, and walked out of the room. 
His wife was left in a state of nervous worry, which 
exhibited itself in a tone of voice so plaintive that 
Mr. Cameron, after bearing with it as well as he 
could until dessert was placed on the table, put an 
end to it, when the servants were gone, by saying, 
patronisingly, ‘My dear Cordelia, you have good 
intentions—most women have; I give you every 
credit for them.’ And Mrs. Cameron sighed, and 
smiled, and sighed, and was ‘ herself again.’ 

But not so Mr. Cameron. Mrs. Patty perceived 
this when, on her arrival at the Hall after dinner, 
she was ushered into the library, and found him 
ready for the proposed business interview — ready, 
at least, so far as a seat in an arm-chair, and a 
paper-knife held in his hand, to be rapped gently 
when he grew impatient, could make him so. But 
not at all ready if any judgement could be formed 
from his face, for his cold grey eyes looked out from 
under their dark eyelashes with a glance which was 
all the more alarming to Mrs. Patty, because the 
irritability it betrayed was otherwise so outwardly 
controlled. 

But Mrs. Patty was bold as a lion when she had to 
ask for another ; and she began without apology or 
preface : ‘ Mr. Cameron, I promised Miss Medley I 
would come and talk to you about a little business. 
She is too nervous to come herself; and I said— 
indeed, I was sure you would feel for her as a neigh- 
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bour. ^ the Doctor says, it is a great bond, living 
in one parish.’ 

‘ The good Doctor says what is very true ; may I 
ask what the business is ? ’ 

‘It is a puzzling business. I do n’t know that I 
can make it quite clear. I am not so young as I was, 
Mr. Cameron ; and my memory is not like yours.’ 

Mr. Cameron bowed, and merely repeated in a 
questioning tone : ‘ And the business ? ’ 

‘ Yes, the business; let me see. You know, 
Mr. Cameron, that Miss Medley has a nephew in 
India?’ 

‘ I believe I have heard so.’ 

‘ Oh ! but you must know. Her nephew ; the one 
she brought up ; the last of her sister’s family, for 
whom she sacrificed so much. He went to India 
just when she came to live at Yare.’ 

‘Yes, I recall the circumstances now,’ said Mr. 
Cameron. 

‘He has had more than half her money spent 
upon him, in one way and another,’ continued Mrs. 
Patty. ‘ She spoilt him, no doubt; and —’ 

‘ He has been in India ever since, I believe,’ politely 
interrupted Mr. Cameron. 

‘ Yes, for five-and-twenty years. He is a widower, 
and has one daughter, who was educated in England; 
but he always kept her away from his aunt, because 
she was not grand enough for him. He is un¬ 
grateful, Mr. Cameron; he cares for nothing but 
himself.’ 

‘ And he is coming home ? ’ inquired Mr. Cameron. 

‘ Not yet; nothing is fixed. In fact, my belief is 
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that he can’t afford it; he has lived in such style. 
His daughter, Charlotte, has been indulged like a 
princess. They say she is very beautiful.’ 

‘ And you wish to have my advice about this young 
lady?’ inquired Mr. Cameron, as he gently tapped the 
paper-knife. 

‘No, not about the young lady, but about her 
papa. Gentlemen are more difficult to deal with than 
young ladies, Mr. Cameron ; at least, poor Missv 
Medley finds it so. Mr. Stuart, I fear, may be an 
extravagant man.’ 

‘ Perhaps what the gentleman is, will be found to 
be of more consequence, on the present occasion, than 
what Mrs. Patty Kingsbury fears he may be,’ ob¬ 
served Mr. Cameron, in a tone which passed like a 
cold blast over Mrs. Patty’s nerves, but which had the 
desired effect of bringing her to the point. 

‘ You want me to ask my question at once, Mr. 
Cameron ; but if I do, I shall have to go back after¬ 
wards. Mr. Stuart wants Miss Medley to lend him 
some more money.’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘ But that is not the whole. I shall have a diffi¬ 
culty in explaining, because I do n’t know everything 
myself.’ 

Mr. Cameron stood up ; ‘ Excuse me, my good 
Mrs. Patty, but if I am to give an opinion, do me the 
favour to refer me to some one who does know every¬ 
thing.’ 

‘But I can’t, Mr. Cameron ; Miss Medley will not 
tell me. But the question of security is what I wish 
to know about—what the Doctor wishes, rather. I 
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told him what Miss Medley told me, and he could not 
understand —* 

* Indeed! ’ 

* But he said you might; and so I came. This is 
what the Doctor wrote down about it He is not at 
all well to-day ; but he took a great deal of trouble 
to make it clear, for he is very anxious that Miss 
Medley should not be led into difficulties.* 

Mr. Cameron took the paper which Mrs. Patty 
held out to him with an inclination of the head, 
all the more courteous, because he allowed himself, 
at the same moment, to toss the paper-knife on the 
table. 

In the solemn silence wl^ch ensued, Mrs. Patty 
might have heard the beating of her own heart, but 
for the ticking of Mr. Cameron*s admirable time¬ 
piece, never known — or, which did just as well, 
never acknowledged — to lose or gain in the course 
of the year. 

Mr. Cameron read through the paper carefully 
twice ; then, laying it on the table, said ; ‘ Dr. Kings¬ 
bury asks a difficult question, requiring a careful legal 
answer.’ 

‘ No doubt,* replied Mrs. Patty; ‘ because, you see, 
Mr. Cameron, if the question was not about law, he 
would most likely have been able to answer it him¬ 
self* 

' Exactly so ; I think it may be better for me to 
reply to it in writing. Messages, Mrs. Patty, are 
apt to create, rather than to lessen, a difficulty.’ 

‘ Very true ; especially when they are sent by a 
person who has a bad memory.* 
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‘ May I venture, then, to detain you whilst I write 
a note ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! I can wait just as long as you like ; but the 
Doctor said I might ask you one more favour, in 
order to carry back a little comfort to poor Miss 
Medley. She is very anxious to see some one who 
understands law matters ; and she thinks, that if you 
would kindly undertake to hear all she has to say, 
you might not only give an opinion as to the security, 
but help her to see her way as to some other points. 
The fact is, Mr. Cameron—I do n’t wish it to go 
farther—^but the Doctor thinks, from what I tell him, 
that the poor thing is being worried out of any sense 
she ever possessed; aiid I never could think that 
much since I found her so bewitched with the 
globules. Still, talking is a comfort to her ; and, if 
you could see her, you might get more out of her 
than anyone else.’ 

* Dr. Kingsbury refers to this wish in his note,’ said 
Mr. Cameron. 

‘ Yes, he told me he should ask you. The Doctor 
would see her himself if he were able, but he has 
symptoms of gout again, and even if he could go, lie 
says he should not have the same influence. The 
Doctor is very good at a sermon, as everyone knows ’ 
(Mr. Cameron bowed assent), ‘ but there is a differ¬ 
ence, at least so he thinks, between that and law — 
though as I tell him, if people would listen to sermons, 
they would not go to law.’ 

‘Most true; and if people would listen to law, they 
would not talk so much nonsense in sermons, Mrs. 
Patty;’ and Mr. Cameron relaxed into a smile. ‘But 
that is beside the point. If you and Dr. Kingsbury 
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really believe that a visit from me would be any 
comfort to the unhappy lady, it would of course be my 
duty to go to her/ 

Mrs. Patty looked and felt as though she had 
gained a triumph, and she was right. Her simple 
kind-heartedness had without any direct intention 
touched Mr. Cameron upon a vulnerable point. He 
liked to be consulted; he desired especially to be the 
general referee in his own parish; and he was by 
no means insensible to the wants of his fellow-crea^ 
tures, whether moral or physical. The old nursery 
rhyme — 

Of all my mother’s children I love myself the best. 

And when I am provided for, I care not for the rest — 

was true of him, as it is of a vast majority of persons, 
only so far as regarded the statement in the first line. 

He wrote his note to Dr. Kingsbury, and then wished 
Mrs. Patty a really cordial good-bye, feeling that for 
once she had assisted him to recover the stately 
equanimity which alone befitted him. In the con¬ 
templation of his importance and usefulness, he was 
able to forget the stupid piece of gossip, over¬ 
heard accidentally at the railway-station, which 
had coupled Eosamond’s name with Mr. Verney’s, 
and asserted that she must be engaged to him, 
because she was going to stay with the Verneys in 
London. Mr. Cameron despised such reports; he 
knew there was nothing in them; they were but the 
rumour of a day, and would be forgotten to-morrow; 
and the idea was an absurdity. But still it irritated 
him. What business had people to talk of him or his 
family? It was so impertinent I 
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I T was the same evening. The church-clock had 
just struck half-past seven^ and the chilliness 
which lingers in the air, even in the month of Maj, 
was enough to serve as an excuse to fidgety invalids 
to light a little fire, and make a comfortable sem¬ 
blance of winter. Mrs. Haynes had persuaded Miss 
Medley to have a fire. ‘ It was good for company,’ 
she said, ‘ as well as for warmth.’ And the advice 
was taken, though not without evident compunctions 
of conscience on Miss Medley’s part, and many ex¬ 
pressions of self-reproach for such extravagance, 
^Especially now, when it was right—when it was 
necessary—when indeed, if Mrs. Haynes did but 
know, she might say very differently. But it was 
cold, no doubt; people could not live without warmth; 
it was part of the principle of life, so Dr. Medley 
had often said. Caloric was a vital necessity,’ &c. 
Mrs. Haynes cut short the scientific disquisition by 
putting a lighted match to the scraps of brown paper 
and fragments of damp sticks with which little Miss 
Haynes had filled the grate that morning, and in 
a few seconds after Miss Medley was in the middle 
of smoke, and its accompaniments— an open window. 
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breeze-blown curtains, and flickering candles : and 
kneeling before the fire, forgot for the time her 
anxieties and her sorrows, in the eager desire to fan 
dying sparks and make green twigs catch. But that 
little excitement was over now. The fire was burning 
well, if not brightly, and Miss Medley, seated in the 
leathern arm-chair, was listening to the footsteps which 
passed down the village street, whilst feeling too 
nervously expectant to be able to attend to the piece 
of knitting which, as a matter of course, had been 
made ready for the evening’s employment. 

There came a quick rap at the street-door, and 
Miss Medley seized her knitting, and as she trem¬ 
blingly held the needles, succeeded in letting down 
two stitches, and so preparing for herself occupation 
both for mind and fingers in the work of taking them 
up again. That was a little help in the effort made 
to overcome nervousness; and in the slight delay 
which occurred before the door was opened, and Mr. 
Verney announced. Miss Medley was able so far to 
recover herself as to receive her visitor with the 
politeness and somewhat of the cordiality due to an 
intimate acquaintance. 

Mr. Verney, on his part, was evidently quite at 
home; at least, so far as regarded making himself 
comfortable. He merely said, ‘ Your fire is pleasant, 
though it is the month of May;* and then he sat down 
in a low chair calling itself easy, and stretched himself 
out in a languid self-indulgent posture, only permis¬ 
sible in the presence of a friend. 

‘Yes, it is cold to-night,’ was the reply; ‘that is, 
chilly; that is, for an invalid. I have been sadly 
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good-for-nothing to-day. Writing that long letter, 
yesterday, tired me a good deal.' 

‘ And you have sent it ? ’ he inquired. 

‘No’— there was some hesitation—‘I waited, and I 
thought I might have something to add at the last 
moment, but I wished to be ready for the maQ. I 
have a great objection to being hurried, Mr. 
Verney.* 

‘ So have a good many people,’replied Mr. Vemey; 
‘ but if you ai*e like me, Miss Medley, you will feel 
satisfied now that the thing is done, and not vex 
yourself any further. Vexation and worry try the 
nerves far more than hard work. May I be per¬ 
mitted to stir your fire ? I know it is taking a liberty, 
for we have not known each other seven years.’ 

‘ It must be two years since George wrote me home 
word that he had found a friend, who was likely to 
join him in a successful speculation,’ said Miss 
Medley. ‘ I little thought you were that friend when 
we met the other night at the Colonel’s. George 
keeps his business very secret always.’ 

‘ He was mistaken as to success,’ said Mr. Verney, 
in a tone of indifierence. ‘ I suppose I have no right 
to complain, but George Stuart is not a fortunate 
man. If I had known that at the time, the wisdom 
of the serpent would have taught me to avoid him.’ 

‘It might have been well if you had mutually 
avoided each other, Mr. Verney,’ said Miss Medley, 
shortly; and as she spoke, she had recourse to her 
knitting-needles, and worked them so diligently that 
it would have appeared there was no desire to con¬ 
tinue the subject. Mr. Verney, however, was proof 
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against any such feminine mode of testifying disap¬ 
probation. He sat silent for a few seconds, perhaps 
to humour his companion’s whim, and presently 
taking up a book, said, as he turned over the pages— 

‘ I will put that letter into the post for you, if you 
like. There may be some mistake, otherwise, about 
the postage.’ 

No reply, but the knitting was evidently in inex¬ 
tricable confusion. 

^ Shall I take it for you ? ’ was repeated. 

‘ Thank you, no ; I can send it myself.’ And then 
Miss Medley’s candour got the better of her nervous¬ 
ness, and she looked up at Mr. Verney —her little 
grey eyes glittering with excitement, and said ; ‘ I 
do n’t think — I do n’t mean — that is, I feel it will be 
better—indeed, Mr. Verney, I have made up my mind 
to consult Mr. Cameron.’ 

‘ Mr. Cameron ! ’ an exclamation escaped Mr. Yer- 
ney’s lips which the next instant he repented. ‘ Ex¬ 
cuse me, Miss Medley, but really, this is too senseless. 
Consult that stiff buckram fool! I must call him a 
fool, let him be never so much your friend. A man 
who knows no more about India than I do about 
Kamtschatka! Why, it is monstrous ! ’ He started 
up, and paced up and down the room. 

Miss Medley sat silent, but trembling all over. 

‘ You have done it! ’ he exclaimed, stopping as if an 
idea had struck him. ‘ This is only an excuse for telling 
me that you have put my private affairs into the hands 
of a man with whom I have no concern, and who, for 
aught I know, may do me the greatest injury.’ 

‘ Injury ! Oh no; Mr.Cameron is incapable of that. 
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And jonr prhnte afEkirs ! Mr. Temej, I ahoiild nerer 
mention jonr name. I hare giren mj word: joa 
could never believe me capable of snch meanness.’ 

* I believe what I see, and what I know, madam,’ 
replied Mr. Yemej, banghtilj; *and since it is 
necessary, I must again warn you that jonr young 
niece’s happiness, your nephew's prosperity — I say 
nothing of my own prospects—aU depend upon your 
keeping these family arrangements strictly within our 
own knowledge.’ 

* But the security?’ said MissMedley. 'Dr.Elngs- 
buiy could give me no advice, but he warned me —* 

* Madam ! Dr. Kingsbury!—ask his opinion! Then 
let the whole thing go. €Ux)d evening ! I beg pardon 
for having intruded upon you.’ He turned to the 
door, bent, as Miss Medley supposed, upon taking his 
departure. But no one else would have been so de¬ 
ceived. Mr. Yemey had not the slightest intention 
of going; and when Miss Medley, in a feeble voice of 
remonstrance and apology, entreated that he would 
allow her to explain, he reseated himself, with a 
patronising and forgiving air, which had the desired 
effect of entirely confirming the poor lady’s previous 
suspicions as to her own misdeeds. 

‘I would only wish to say, Mr. Yemey,’ she 
b^an — 

^ Say anything you please, dear madam. I shall 
be only too glad to find that I have been mistaken.’ 

* Bat you are not mistaken, Mr. Yemey. Oh dear! 
it makes me very nervous ; and I have forgotten to 
take my camomilla to-day; and Mrs. Haynes broke a 
bottle — but never mind.’ Mr. Yemey had thrown 
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himself back in his chair with a slight groan. ^ 1 
have not mentioned you, Mr. Verhey; I only spoke of 
George. I should never have done that, but Mrs. 
Patty came in and found me crying. I had been 
thinking much of our last conversation; you had been 
very pressing.’ 

‘ Pressing, solely with a view to your niece’s hap¬ 
piness,’ interrupted Mr. Verney. 

‘ Yes, poor Charlotte I Though I have seen so 
little of her, I am deeply attached to her. My poor 
misguided nephew’s only daughter. It would be 
grievous to have the engagement broken off.’ 

^ As it must be, unless her father’s^ affairs are soon 
satisfactorily settled,’ observed Mr. Verney. ‘I have 
already explained how much I have done to save him 
from ruin ; and now, if he should fail, 1 must all but 
fail too. At least, it would be impossible for me to 
think of marriage. If the catastrophe should come, 
it will be shipwreck for all. But so let it be, if so 
it is ordered.’ The tone might have been that of a 
humble saint. It completely subdued Miss Medley’s 
heart, and her tears flowed fast. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Verney, you do me injustice. Of 
course I would help. Of course I would do every¬ 
thing in my power. Eelations have great claims, and 
George was quite my own child. But supposing 
your plan for setting things right should fail ? ’ 

‘ My dear madam, it cannot. I feel for your anx¬ 
iety, but you must place confldence in me, and I tell 
you that it cannot; a little ready money is all that is 
needed. However, if you choose to doubt my word, 
you must. I have nothing more to say, and I am not 
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responsible for the consequences/—which evidently 
implied that Miss Medley was; and, as is the case with 
many nervous middle-aged ladies, responsibility was 
her bugbear. 

‘ Poor Charlotte I * she murmured to herself. 

‘ Poor Charlotte, indeed ! * echoed Mr. Vemey; 
‘ but your pity for her will not be long needed. Miss 
Medley; she was a mere shadow when 1 left India ’ 
—a deep sigh accompanied the words. 

* I am very sorry for you, Mr. Verney. I assure 
you I am, though you won't believe it.' 

* 1 am bound to believe what a lady tells me,' was 
the sarcastic answer; ‘but your pity is even more 
wasted upon me than upon your niece. Miss Medley. 
I have faced the future as a man should face it, 
boldly. I am prepared for my desolate life. And 
for her ’ — and his voice slightly faltered — ‘ sorrow 
will soon take her to her rest.' 

‘It is very sad, very dreadful; if I only knew what 
to do; if I could only have another opinion about the 
security. But you know, Mr. Verney, I have spent 
such sums upon my nephew already.' 

‘ I know you have, my dear madam. I do n’t say 
a word in his defence, only he is Charlotte’s father.’ 

‘ And you are quite certain it is safe ? ' 

‘ I am placing my own fortune in the same risk,' 
was the reply. 

‘And you don't think Mr. Cameron could give 
me a good opinion ?' 

‘ You may as well ask him about the affairs of the 
inhabitants of the moon, if there are any. Mr. Came¬ 
ron is an English lawyer. India is a myth to him.’ 
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‘ And Charlotte and you would marry directly if 
the affairs were put straight ? ’ inquired Miss Medley. 

‘ We parted with that understanding.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ Miss Medley’s sigh came from the 
very depths of her heart. At that moment a knock 
was heard at the front-door, and she started up. 

‘ James, from the Hall, ma’am, has brought a note, 
and waits for an answer,’ said Mrs. Haynes, allowing 
only her head to be seen in the doorway. 

‘ Come in. Tell James to wait.’ 

Mr. Verney took the note from Mrs. Haynes, and 
retained it till she had retired. As he laid it before 
Miss Medley, he remarked, carelessly, ‘That stiff 
fool! How like the writing is to himself.* 

The few lines were very easily deciphered. 

‘Mr. Cameron will come and see me to-morrow,’ 
exclaimed Miss Medley. 

‘As you will;’ and Mr. Verney drew near the 
table. ‘ The letters must go to-night if they are to 
be in time for the Indian mail, and the post closes at 
half-past eight.’ 

‘But, indeed, you are mistaken. I always reck¬ 
oned upon sending the letter to-morrow.’ 

‘ Then you must excuse me for saying you reckoned 
wrongly. Just calculate, and you will see I am 
right.’ 

Mr. Verney had suggested an impossibility. Miss 
Medley was far too nervous and confused to calculate 
anything. She could but lean back in her chair, 
with Mr. Cameron’s note held in her trembling 
fingers, and say, ‘ Oh dear! oh dear! ’ 
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‘ Is the answer ready, ma^am ? * asked impatient 
Mrs. Haynes, appearing again at the door. 

‘ In a moment—just wait a moment; or say I will 
send an answer the first thing in the morning. Oh ! 
Mr. Verney, is it quite necessary the letter should 
go to-night ?’ 

‘ A quarter-past eight.’ Mr. Verney took out his 
watch, and held it in his hand. 

‘ Oh dear! oh dear ! You say it won’t do to 
wait ? Not if I pay extra ?’ 

^ Sixteen minutes past eight, and it will take ten 
minutes to walk to the post-office.’ 

Miss Medley opened her desk, and took out a 
letter, directed but not closed. ‘ I am afraid I have 
promised too decidedly. I might have given him 
hope enough to keep up his spirits, and nothing 
more.’ 

‘ Hope and ruin,’ was the quiet reply *, and *Miss 
Medley closed the letter and put it into Mr. Verney’s 
hands. 

He paused one moment at the door. ‘ Let me 
remind you, secrecy is as necessary as help. Even 
now, one incautious word about Charlotte, about 
myself, about anything, in short, and you may ruin 
us all.’ 



CHAPTER XVni. 


M yra CAMERON’S life had sunk back into 
dulness greater than ordinary, in contrast to 
her recent excitement. She missed Godfrey and 
Edmund and Rosamond, but more than all she missed 
the stimulant of Mr. Verney’s society. It was a 
difficult task to be cheerful, still more difficult to be 
obedient. 

Mrs. Cameron took up Myra’s time by giving her 
a number of petty employments—dressing flowers, 
writing notes, carrying messages backwards and 
forwards from the boudoir to the school-room, with 
an occasional interlude of novel reading. The good 
of such occupations was not clear, and Myra attended 
to them listlessly, and was, in consequence, found fault 
with. Then came the old evil of temper, and some¬ 
times disrespectful words. Myra was scolded as a 
child, and, in consequence, retired in disgust to her 
own room to dream over past pleasures, and contrast 
Mr. Verney’s unobtrusive flattery of her highest 
tastes with the wearisome complaints to which she 
was now subject. 

It was a very dangerous state of mind, for vanity 
was at the root of it, and just that kind of vanity 
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which was likely to disguise itself under the form of 
high aspirations, longings after the true, the real, 
the useful, such as often take the place of obedience 
to that matter-of-fact piece of advice, heard by so 
many English girls, and appreciated by so few, to 
* do their duty in that state of life to which Clod has 
called them.’ 

Myra’s safeguard was her truth ; the instinct which 
made her see actions in their true light, and call them 
by their true names. And now when she unex¬ 
pectedly made the discovery that she was constantly 
thinking of what Mr. Yemey would say or had said 
of her, how he would advise her and talk to her, 
and regret the interruption of her studies — instead 
of believing, that she was thirsting for intellectual 
companionship, and longing for guidance and direc¬ 
tion, she simply faced the fact that she was very 
vain, and that vanity was a degrading fault, and 
ought to be struggled with and conquered. How? 
was the question; and it was one which sounded 
Myra’s conscience to its very depth. For it is a 
great sacrifice which we are required to make when 
we are called upon to subdue vanity. No half 
measures will succeed. The root lies so deep and 
spreads so wide that the evil which to-day we believe 
to be dead, will to-morrow exhibit itself in a form 
and place for which we were wholly unprepared. 
And the fault is one with which the world deals very 
gently. It calls it by soft names. It talks of love 
of approbation, and says that no character is perfect 
without such love. Myra had heard this often, for 
it was a favourite axiom with Mr. Verney, who was 
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indeed always as lenient towards principles as he 
was severe upon actions. Now and then she had 
ventured upon arguments with him on the subject, 
and, as was naturally to be expected, had always 
been conquered. But only for the time. The in¬ 
stinct of her young honest heart was stronger than 
his phrenology and metaphysics ; and Myra felt, 
though she could never have told why, that although 
love of approbation might be innocent, vanity cer¬ 
tainly was not. Where the one ended and the other 
began there was no necessity for her to enquire. She 
was not called upon to write a book of moral philo¬ 
sophy for the enlightenment of the world, but to 
undertake the work of self-discipline. And now, in 
the solitude of her own room, out of the reach of 
Mr. Verney’s sophisms, she was able to look at herself 
as in the sight of God, and, in the consciousness of 
that Presence, to judge herself by the only true 
standard. 

Strong faults of natural disposition are generally* 
considered great evils. Yet, paradoxical though it 
may sound, it would probably be found upon enquiry 
that in very many instances they are great blessings. 
Certainly they were so in Myra’s case. It was quite 
impossible for her to shut her eyes to her own moral 
deformity, especially since she had really, from reli¬ 
gious feelings, striven to improve. The temper, 
selfishness, vanity, of which she had been accused 
from childhood, were quite evident to herself now. 
It might be very humiliating to acknowledge them, 
but Myra could not act a lie upon herself; and about 
a week after Mr. Verney’s departure, the result of a 
o 



display of temper caused by wounded vanity, 
had brought upon her a lecture from her fathe!/> ^ 
the determination to take out her faults, as it w^^^ 
one by one, to set them before herself as a whole, 
see what was to be done with them. 

There was a kind of stem satisfaction in the 
solve, such as one might imagine Brutus to have had 
when he sat in judgement upon his son. Myra liked 
anything strong and determined, even if it were self- 
condemnation. . It was not in her nature to tamper 
either with good or evil; and a few months before 
there might have been somewhat of the spirit of 
stoicism in this craving for self-discipline ; but she 
had learnt to think very differently since her illness. 

If she longed for goodness now, it was not as it once 
might have been, because goodness was strength and 
sin weakness; but because there was the yearning, 
longing desire to love even as she had been loved-— 
to obey because obedience was the test of love. 

And this evening, as she sat lonely and unhappy in 
the evening twilight, struggling with the remains of 
her lately-roused temper, there was no wounded pride 
in her self-examination. She had prayed for guidance 
with as sincere a desire to be guided, as to act» 
when guidance should be granted ; and it is this 
sincerity of purpose upon which the blessing of God 
will always rest. 

Myra thought, and prayed, and thought again, and 
called her faults by hard names, and began to make 
special little schemes for circumventing each in par¬ 
ticular, until it suddenly struck her, that the sacrifice 
she was to make was not the uprooting of any one> 
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or two, or three faults, but of the root of all faults 
—the sacrifice of self. Temper, vanity, self-indul¬ 
gence, were but different symptoms of the same 
disease ; and hitherto, as one had died away another 
had sprung up. The consequence of this failure had 
been a want of fixedness of purpose. What was re¬ 
quired was the renunciation of self in every form— 
in thought, in word, and in deed. Myra did not de¬ 
ceive herself as to what this renunciation implied. 
Pleasant memories of past praise; pleasant dreams of 
future flattery; pleasant schemes of self-gratification; 
pleasant visions of self-aggrandisement—aU to be 
crushed, trampled upon, kept down, by a tread, firm 
and merciless; and in their stead a life to be lived 
for others—to be lost, as it were, in the happiness of 
others—with a spirit of self-sacrifice which should 
find its example in nothing short of the sacrifice of 
Him who had given himself for her. 

No marvel that the frail human heart should sink 
at such a prospect. Myra’s heart did sink, but her 
resolve did not therefore waver. There were some 
minutes of grave thought, and then she knelt, and 
with an intensity of desire, before which all former 
resolutions melted into nothingness, commended her 
weakness to God’s strength, praying Him to accept 
her will, and give her grace to fulfil that most 
earnest purpose of her soul. 

Such seasons are, to the inward life, seasons of 
growth. Myra felt it to be so. From that evening 
she was conscious of having made a start into some¬ 
thing more than womanhood—of having gained a 
strength of principle, which was something more 
O 2 
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powerful than any human stimulus. And yet the 
days which followed were marked by nothing except 
greater quietness, and a more evenly-balanced tem¬ 
perament. Only one thing struck Mrs. Cameron. 
Myra, rather timidly, said to her in the course of 
conversation, that she thought she was old enough 
now to stay at church on Sunday. This was her way 
of expressing her wish to attend to a hitherto omitted 
and sacred duty. Mrs. Cameron made no objection; 
only she warned Myra that young people who pro¬ 
fessed to be religious should not give way to temper 
and be perverse—a remark in which Myra ac¬ 
quiesced ; and that was all the outward help she had 
in preparation for her first Communion. Dr. Kings¬ 
bury took his part in the service on the Sunday, and 
shook hands with her very kindly when they met 
afterwards; but the young, earnest, striving spirit 
was an enigma to him. He prayed for it, but he 
did not know how to aid it. It was ordered in 
God’s providence that its hopes and disappoint¬ 
ments, its struggles and its victories, should alike 
be endured alone. A trial came on the following 
day. 

‘ Myra, my dear, I want to talk to you.’ This was 
Mrs. Cameron’s usual mode of beginning a conver¬ 
sation about nothing; and Myra sat down by her 
mother’s sofa. 

^ Shut the door, my love. Are you sure that Juliet 
and Annette are in the school-room ?’ 

No, Myra was not sure, and was sent to make 
certain of the fact. She returned, and again took 
her seat. 
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* Is it anything of consequence you have to say, 
mamma V 

‘ Of consequence ! Yes, my dear ; all things which 
concern my children are of consequence.’ 

Mrs. Cameron spoke more earnestly than usual, 
and Myra asked anxiously if anything was the 
matter. 

‘ Nothing the matter, my dear; only I do so dislike 
change. But your father thinks it necessary, and 
Mrs. Verney agrees with him.’ 

Myra started from her seat. ‘ Mrs. Verney, mamma! 
Why does she interfere ? Am I to be sent to school ?’ 

‘ My love, you are so impetuous. I said nothing 
about your going to school. Pray, sit down again. 
1 consider your education finished. But the two 
younger ones have had few advantages, and Mrs. 
Verney says very justly, that Miss Greaves is not 
sufficient for them. She believes, and I feel she is 
right, that with proper instruction Annette would be 
equal to Rosamond; and Juliet, though so clever, 
would be much improved if she could be somewhat 
softened.’ 

Disliking Mrs. Verney, Myra’s first impulse was to 
suggest every possible objection to the plan. 

‘ I can’t think school will be good for Juliet, 
mamma. Mrs. Verney can’t know much about her. 
It will make her conceited. And Annette is, you 
know, not always truthful; and if she should be 
placed with bad companions, she will be much 
worse. Everyone says that schools are dangerous 
for girls who have not high principles. And then, 
what will poor Miss Greaves do ? She has nothing 
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else to look to.* This last assertion brought Myra to 
the consciousness that she was exaggerating. Miss 
Greaves was by no means likely to want pupils, even 
if Annette and Juliet were taken from her. Aiter 
the pause of a second, she added, ‘ At least, I do n’t 
think Miss Greaves will ever have any pupils she 
likes as welL’ 

‘ Myra, you are so tiresome. As your father says, 
you were born with a " no ” in your mouth. Why 
will you always see difficulties ? ’ 

‘ I can’t help it, mamma. That is, I know I see 
difficulties when I do n’t like a thing.’ 

‘It is all selfishness, Myra. You are so very 
selfish. You never can think of what is good for 
anyone but yourself. You must try and get over the 
feeling, my dear. It is a great fault.’ 

If Myra had been selfish before, she was tempted 
to give way to a fit of unrestrained ill-temper now. 
But all she said was, ‘ I suppose I am afraid of being 
lonely.’ 

‘ My love, I thought of that; but you must learn 
to be Eosamond’s companion, and being with her 
more will be of use to you. As Mrs. Verney says, 
it will get you out of your awkward ways, and you 
won’t be so affected in society.' 

Poor Myra! This was the most trying of all ac¬ 
cusations. ‘Mamma!’ she exclaimed, ‘I do n’t care 
what Mrs. Verney thinks, but if you will only tell 
me yourself what you mean by being affected, I 
should be so very much obliged. Is it any one 
thing—^walking, or talking —or what is it ? I do n’t 
mean to be affected, but I know I am, because people 
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tell me so, and then I think about it, and try not to 
be, and that makes it worse. If I could only forget 
myself—if anyone could only teach me what to do^ 
that I might forget myself I ’ 

‘ How silly, my love I To forget yourself, means 
not to think about yourself; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. When you go into company, or 
when you are introduced to anyone, just put all 
thought of yourself aside, and be natural.’ 

‘ But, mamma, please listen —please try and under¬ 
stand. You know I can’t dress myself properly; I 
can’t make my hair smooth, or put on my things 
straight—never could; and when I am dressing for 
company, Conyers, and Juliet, and you yourself, and 
even Miss Greaves, if she happens to be here, all 
come into my room and pull me about. I do n’t mean 
to be disrespectful, but I am pulled about just as if 
I was a doll; and then I am told that I have an 
awkward stoop, and that nothing ever sits properly 
upon me. And perhaps I hear you sigh quite loudly; 
and I see Rosamond so pretty—I do n’t envy her in 
the least, except that she has no trouble in making 
herself look nice; but after all this 1 am sent to 
the drawing-room, and perhaps at the very last 
moment stopped again to be set to rights, and told 
to look natural and forget myself. Mamma, if my 
life depended upon it, I could n’t do it.* 

Mrs. Cameron looked thunderstruck at the bold 
avowal. ‘ My dear Myra, I do n’t understand you. 
But you are so nervous and sensitive, it may be 
better not to talk about yourself. Your father com¬ 
forts me sometimes by saying, that when you have 
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seen more of the world there is a hope you may 
be different; and so he and I are both agreed 
that you shidl go with us to London for a couple of 
months* 

* Anything you like, mamma.’ 

Myra was natural even to indifference then. 

* My dear, your father and I do everything we can 
to please you, and I should have hoped you would 
have accepted the idea in a different spirit. But I 
can see you are put out this morning, so we will just 
turn to a different subject. Did Bosamond say any¬ 
thing in her note to you about how long Mrs. Verney 
would wish her to stay? ’ 

* Nothing, mamma, except that they all seem very 
glad to have her, and that they have engagements 
for the week after next, when Mr. Verney will be 
with them again.’ 

‘Oh! He is away now, I believe.’ 

‘ He goes away on Friday for three days, Rosamond 
says.’ 

‘ Only for three days ? Your father won’t like 
that.’ 

‘ But I thought everyone knew Mr. Verney was to 
be there all the time Rosamond was,’ observed 
Myra ; ‘ I heard him make the arrangements.’ She 
looked in her mother’s face to see if there was any 
mystery to be read there.’ 

Yes, there was some mystery, for Mrs. Canjeron 
inquired in a disturbed tone : ‘ When did you hear it, 
Myra?’ 

‘Just as Mr. Verney was saying good-bye; the 
very day before he went away,’ was the answer. 
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‘But Rosamond told'me he would be in York¬ 
shire.’ 

‘ Yes, afterwards, when her visit is over, but not 
now.’ 

‘My love, ring the bell and ask if my coffee is 
ready.’ 

This was a signal that the conversation was to be 
at an end. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


TlfTTRA wandered out into the shrubbery, seeking 
iU. the most solitary and hidden path. A short 
conversation it had been, and yet how it had ruffled 
her. Myra was accustomed to her mother’s mode of 
alluding to her temper and affectation, and could bear 
it better than many girls of her age would have 
done, especially now with the purpose which lay so 
deep in her heart, to make, in every form, the sacrifice 
of self. But human nature is human nature still, 
and struggle, even though it end in victory, must be 
felt. Myra paced the straight walk, by the side of 
the field opposite the Rectory garden, and tried to 
think of everything which might enable her to view 
her annoyances in the light in which they could be 
best borne, and as she uttered the few words of 
prayer which were becoming habitual to her when¬ 
ever her mind was disturbed, felt herself recalled to 
a calmer, clearer atmosphere, in which everything 
could be viewed without distortion. 

This sudden plan for her sisters might or might not 
be good, but the fact that it had been suggested by 
Mrs. Yemey was sufficient to make it unpalatable. 
To think, act, blunder, and suffer their own way is 
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in most cases the great desire of the young. As a 
general rule, they prefer to starve after their own 
fashion, rather than to live in luxury after the fashion* 
of their elders. An influence external to the family 
is, for this reason, peculiarly obnoxious in their eyes. 
Let it be exerted never so sincerely for their benefit, 
it is still resented as an interference, and Myra 
certainly had no cause to look with favour upon 
any of Mrs. Verney’s suggestions as they regarded 
herself. Very useful they often were, and very 
necessary ; but the spirit in which they were offered 
was cold, criticising, and worldly. It was the latter 
element which made the two characters antagonistic. 

Yet the suggestions of the world are not always 
to be set aside as valueless. Myra had too much 
common sense to think this, and being aware of her 
prejudice against Mrs. Verney, she tried all the more 
to view the proposed plan impartially. Juliet and 
Annette at school! It might be very desirable for 
them in many ways; it might give them regularity, 
and a stimulus which would make them work. And 
the unknown evils—she knew nothing about them, 
and had expressed all her fears when she said to her 
mother that Annette was untruthful, and that bad 
companions might make her worse. Perhaps, after 
all—it was the conclusion arrived at after the medi¬ 
tation of a quarter of an hour—it might not be her 
business to trouble herself about the matter; perhaps 
this habit of objecting, this perpetual ‘no* of which 
her mother complained, and of which Myra herself 
was aware, was only another form of the self to be 
kept under. It might be that, at sixteen, she was 
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not the best judge as to how her sisters’ education 
should be conducted. It might even be more im¬ 
portant to her to consider how she should conduct 
her own in the new phase of domestic affairs which 
had just presented itself. K they went to London, 
she would be obliged to see more people, and there 
would be no time for reading or drawing; it would 
be a perpetual round of sight-seeing and visitors— 
visitors involving dress, dress bringing up again the 
dread of awkwardness and affectation. The only 
comfort would be in having Mr. Yemej there. If 
she could go to some of the exhibitions with him, it 
would be very pleasant; and perhaps he would per¬ 
suade her father to let her have some drawing lessons; 
and she might find a little time for reading before 
the very late dinners which they were sure to have. 
After all, it might not be disagreeable. 

It was self again—innocent, simple-minded, but 
nevertheless undoubtedly self; and again Myra’s 
truth, and sense, and honesty of conscience whis¬ 
pered to her that there was something higher than 
this reference to her own enjoyment — even the 
thought of what she might do for others; how she 
might accept her London life as a type of all life, 
and seek to fulfil the claims which each day brought; 
—being useful to her father, giving sympathy and 
attention to her mother, trying to share Rosamond’s 
pursuits, overcoming her shyness in society, endea¬ 
vouring to be pleasant in conversation; and, putting 
aside the care for herself, sacrifice the hermit life 
which was her taste, whilst living the life of the 
world, if need be^ because it was in the world that 
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God had placed her, and there that He willed her to 
serve Him. 

Myra could bear the prospect of London with 
more than equanimity when she looked at it in this 
light. It roused her energy—the energy of self- 
discipline and self-sacrifice; and without this energy 
the most varied existence will become vapid—with 
it, the most monotonous must be interesting. 

Myra was really very happy when she knocked 
at the door of the Rectory parlour, hoping to find 
Mrs. Patty, and talk to her about some books for the 
Parish Library, which she had undertaken to cover 
and catalogue. She had formed a little plan for 
persuading her mother to ask the old Doctor and his 
sister to stay with them for a few days in London, 
and consult a London physician about the Rector’s 
ailments; but this, of course, was only a scheme in 
her own head at present. She might, however, just 
say there was an idea of going to London, and see 
what remarks Mrs. Patty would make upon the subject. 
But she was disappointed; no reply was made to her 
knock—Mrs. Patty was out, and the Doctor might 
very probably be tired, and resting. Afraid of dis¬ 
turbing him, she found her way to the kitchen, 
where sat Faith, close by the window, with a screen 
between her and the fire, employed in mending the 
Doctor’s stockings. 

‘ Such a great hole!’ Myra heard her say to Betsey, 
as the latter stood by, gazing with a kind of alarmed 
satisfaction at the heap of clothes to be mended, 
which were piled up in the basket by Faith’s chair. 
‘To think, now, of his not having had any new 
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stockings for three years. Would anyone believe 
it? Why, a regiment might march through!’ and 
her large thumb appeared filling up the delinquent 
hole. 

* He would dress in rags, and be none the wiser, 
if it was n’t for Mrs. Patty,’ replied Betsey. ‘ But— 
Why, here’s Miss Myra, to be sure! Beg your 
pardon, Miss. Do you want anything ? ’ 

‘Only to know where Mrs. Patty is,’ replied Myra. 
‘ Is she gone out ? ’ 

‘ About half-an-hour ago; down to Miss Medley’s,’ 
s^id Faith, not thinking it necessary to raise her eyes 
from her work, seeing she had known Myra, as she 
always said, ‘ from a babby.’ 

‘If you please to leave a message. Miss, we can 
give it,’ observed Betsey, more respectfully. 

‘No, thank you; I can go to Miss Medley’s after 
her.’ 

‘ Which you’d better not do, if you ’ll take my 
word. Miss Myra,’ said Faith. ‘ She’s not to be seen 
by everyone to-day, is Miss Medley.’ 

‘ Is she ill, then ? What is the matter ? ’ 

‘Can’t say. Miss Myra; who can, when people 
takes to pins’ heads ? But she’s been very bad all 
night.’ 

‘ Bad? Ill? Has Mr. Harrison been to her?’ 

‘No one has been; not a Christian soul except 
Mrs. Patty, and she forgets everything when there’s 
good to be done. But it’s here,’ and Faith pointed 
to her forehead;' ‘ we know it, do n’t we, Betsey ? 
We’ve seen it coming this many months.’ 

‘ It will be better not to go to Miss Medley’s, then,’ 
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said Myra, perplexed and alarmed at these vague 
hints. 

‘ Not unless you wish to find yourself very much 
in the way, Miss Myra/ replied Faith. 

‘ But here is Mrs. Patty,* exclaimed Betsey, looking 
out into the court. ‘Dear me! how troubled she does 
seem! * ' 

Mrs. Patty was at the kitchen door before Myra 
could run out to meet her. She just put her head in, 
and said, ‘Faith!* and Faith laid down her work 
silently and mysteriously, and obeyed the summons. 
She came back again after a conference of a few 
seconds. ‘You had better just go and say your say 
now. Miss Myra; you may n*t have another oppor¬ 
tunity.* 

Myra hesitated. ‘ It was nothing of consequence,* 
she said; ‘ only about some parish books.* 

‘Mrs. Patty can attend to you. I told her you 
were here,* repeated Faith, as she opened the door of 
a corner cupboard, and began to search amongst a 
large collection of keys. 

‘If it *s the medicine key you are wanting,’ said 
Betsey, ‘ you will find it in the cupboard upstairs; 
I left it there this morning. Is Mrs. Patty going 
Jo doctor her ? * 

‘ She says she must if Mr. Harrison does n*t come. 
She *s quite light-headed.* 

Myra caught the words as she was leaving the 
kitchen. They startled her so that she forgot her 
little matter of business, and rushing up to Mrs. 
Patty, exclaimed : ‘ Is poor Miss Medley so very ill ? 
Can’t anything be done for her ? * 
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* We must try what we can, my dear; but we can’t 
make her take medicine like a Christian, and she is 
very strange. Oh! Myra, never take to it, my dear, 
never. It is cruelty to your friends, and death to 
yourself.’ 

* How ? What ? ’ exclaimed Myra. 

‘The globules, my dear. But never mind now. 
She has quite lost her senses, poor thing. No wonder I 
And that man 1 ’ The last words were uttered in an 
under tone. 

‘ Has Mr. Harrison neglected her ? can we send for 
him ? Dear Mrs. Patty, mamma would be so glad 
to help.’ 

<Not at all, my dear. Mr. Harrison will come 
when he can. But just go up to the Doctor, Myra, 
and cheer him a little. Poor dear, he is a good 
deal troubled. He always thinks he ought to go 
where there is illness, and he can’t. He never could 
get up and down Mrs. Haynes’s stairs. Just go and 
talk to him, Myra.’ 

‘ And will he be able to tell me about the books ? ’ 
enquired Myra. 

‘Yes, about anything you want, my dear. Only 
turn his thoughts if you can, and tell him that if Mr. 
Harrison does n’t come soon, I shall put a blister on 
poor Miss Medley myself. There can’t be any harm 
in that—can there, Faith ? ’ 

‘ None at all, ma’am. Blisters are blessings, what¬ 
ever folks may say to the contrary.’ 

‘ Very true. Faith,’ observed Mrs. Patty, mournfully. 
‘ I confess it almost sounds profane to me to hear 
people talk against them as they do.’ 
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* Indeed it does, ma’am. A well-risen blister is a 
beautiful sight and a comforting, and 1 hope with all 
mj heart this one will do the poor lady good. Shall 1 
go and fetch anything for you, or would you like to 
go to the medicine chest yourself? ’ 

‘I will go myself, thank you. Faith; and on the 
way I can just look in upon the Doctor, and see how 
he is getting on.’ 

‘ And your dinner, Mrs. Patty ? You have n’t had 
a morsel to-day!' exclaimed Betsey. 

‘ I forgot the dinner,’ was Mrs. Patty’s simple reply; 
‘but now you remind me of it, you shall just put me 
up a sandwich, and I will eat it as I walk back— 
never mind what it is; and Miss Myra will stay to 
keep the Doctor company, I hope. Remember to 
have the lamb thoroughly roasted for him, Betsey— 
rather over-roasted than not —and some asparagus ; 
he ate a few yesterday, and seemed to enjoy them.’ 

‘ There is no cold meat, I am sorry to say, for a 
sandwich, ma’am,’ said Betsey. 

‘ Then a little bread and cheese—it will do quite as 
well. Get it ready, and I will manage to eat it 
somehow. Now, Myra.’ Mrs. Patty led the way to the 
Doctor’s study, and was followed by Myra, a little 
alarmed at the new duties which she saw were to be 
thrust upon her. 


P 
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CHAPTER XX. 

T hat the old Doctor required comfort was evident. 

Mrs. Patty and Myra found him seated by the 
fire, for he always had a fire in his study even on the 
hottest day, and leaning back in his arm-chair, with 
St. Augustine pushed to one side, as if he had not 
the heart to study. 

Mrs. Patty went up to him and touched him on the 
shoulder. ‘ Doctor, dear, I have brought you a little 
companion. She means to look after you whilst I am 
away. You do mean it, do n’t you, Myra ? And you 
can write a note up to your mamma, and tell her 
where you are. She will be glad to know you can 
be of use. And, Doctor, Mr. Harrison is gone out; he 
has been called away for the day, and if he does n’t 
come back in an hour—for we have sent a messenger 
for him—I mean to try a blister myself, which is a 
thing, you know, that won’t hurt a baby.’ 

‘ Does she know anyone ? ’ asked the old man, 
eagerly. 

‘ She did n’t when I came away, so, you see, you 
could have been of no use. Don’t think about it. 
Doctor, dear. Now, good-bye! Myra, be sure you 
take care of him.’ 
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‘ Might I read to you, sir ? * said Myra, timidly, as 
the door closed behind Mrs. Patty. It seemed a most 
presumptuous proposition, but it was her only idea 
of being of use. 

The Doctor took her hand kindly. *My little 
girl, I shall tire you. Patty should have left me to 
myself.’ 

‘ Oh! no, sir. I would do anything in the world 
I could, but I am so sorry you are ill.’ 

‘Not ill, child; only troubled. The poor lady, good 
Miss Medley, is ill.’ 

‘ If she is good, her illness does n’t so much sig¬ 
nify, does it ? ’ said Myra. 

‘Ah! not for her; but, Myra, we should do our 
duty whilst we can. “The night cometh when no 
man can work,” and that is the case with me now. 
I cannot go to her though I would.’ 

‘But if you would, sir, is not that enough?’ 

The Doctor repeated the word ‘ enough,’ and then 
rested his head against the side of his great arm-chair, 
and what to Myra seemed a long pause followed. 

What was passing in the old man’s mind she could 
not guess ; perhaps if she had known she would 
scarcely have understood it. Such a single-hearted, 
earnest, and outwardly innocent life he had led; so 
much respect he had gained, so much good done, she 
could little have imagined with what self-reproach 
the spirit trembling on the brink of the grave looked 
back upon those bygone years. The world saw 
nothing to condemn in them. Dr. Kingsbury had 
been early noted as a scholar, a man of classical re¬ 
search, a good theologian. If he had entered upon 
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his living late, and in consequence pursued his studies 
somewhat in preference to his parochial duties, it 
was only what was to be expected. And no one 
could say that he neglected his parish; the worst 
complaint that was ever laid against him was that he 
understood ^K>oks better than men. He had always 
sought for good curates, and given them a large 
stipend; his charities had been profuse; his sermons 
full of thought and earnestness; his supervision of 
his schools careful and continuous. The one only 
point in which he failed was in gaining the personal 
confidence of his people. In years past, with his 
thoughts given to St. Augustine and the Fathers, 
Dr. Kingsbury had not seen and felt this. He visited 
the sick when they sent for him, and trusted to his 
sister to tell him of their needs when they did not 
send, and so his conscience was satisfied. But it 
was diflerent now. The souls entrusted to him came 
before him in more distinct individuality; it was a 
more separate responsibility for each which weighed 
upon him. He would fain seek rather than be sought. 
He longed to change places with his sister; to know 
the needs of his poor by visiting them in tbeir own 
cottages ; to know the temptations of the young by 
the confidence they might be led to place in him. 
He thought less of sermons and more of conversation. 
But he was helpless ; confined for the most part to 
his study, rarely preaching, and, indeed, taking very 
little part in the public service beyond assisting in 
the administration of the Holy Communion. And 
not only helpless, but, from habit and tone of mind, 
incompetent—that was the most painful conscious- 
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ness. If all his energies had been restored to him, 
he would still have felt the personal individual know¬ 
ledge of his parishioners unattainable. Myra little 
knew, as she sat, leaning her elbow on the arm of 
her old friend’s chair, how soothing to the sensitive¬ 
ness of his almost morbid conscience was the fact 
that any young thing could thus come to him, and be 
in a measure free with him. He did not know how 
to lead her on to be more free; but he felt grateful 
to her, and, in the simplicity of his heart, his grati¬ 
tude showed itself by unreserve. 

‘ The good lady. Miss Medley, has been failing for 
some time, so Patty tells me,’ he said, ‘and Patty thinks 
she is wrong in having taken to homoeopathy; but 
there is a principle in homoeopathy—a very remark¬ 
able one — not to be put aside. We must not reject 
without inquiry. The Jews rejected our Lord be¬ 
cause they would not inquire.’ 

‘But some of them did inquire,’ said Myra, and 
still they did not believe in Him.’ 

‘That was because they inquired in a wrong spirit, 
having formed a previous judgment. All inquiry, 
to be honest, must be unbiassed. My little girl, keep 
your heart right with God, and then your judgment 
will be right with man.’ 

‘ I thought judgment depended upon cleverness,* 
said Myra. 

‘Not so, child, judgment implies weighing one 
thing against another; it is the science of proportion. 
Clever people are very often wanting in this knowledge 
of proportion; they are quicker upon one point than 
upon another, and so their judgment is defective.’ 
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‘But will doing right help one to decide about 
homoeopathy?’ said Myra. There was a little sharp¬ 
ness in her tone, which the Doctor’s grave answer 
instantly made her aware of. 

‘ My little Myra, you think that clever, but it is 
only superficial. Whatever helps to enlarge the 
moral powers, strengthens the intellectual. If you 
accustom yourself to weigh evidence as a duty, and 
to save yourself from uncharitableness, you will also 
learn to weigh evidence to save yourself from being a 
fool.’ 

‘But I am not able to weigh the evidence for 
homoeopathy or against it,’ said Myra. 

‘ Then do not form a judgment about it till you 
can.’ 

‘Only I hate doubting,’ persisted Myra. She 
made the remark more for the purpose of carrying on 
the conversation, which she saw was rather drawing 
the old man’s thoughts away from himself, than with 
any other object; and it had the desired effect. Dr. 
Kingsbury never knew whether he was talking to a 
child or a philosopher, and this was a charm to those 
who understood him, though it often proved a per¬ 
plexity to his poor people. 

‘ If you hate doubt,’ he said, ‘ you hate the con¬ 
dition in which God has placed you. What is there 
which is not open to doubt? And if it was not, 
where would be the trial of faith ? ’ 

‘ But faith is the reverse of doubt,’ said Myra. 

‘ You are mistaken, child. Faith is the certainty 
of the spiritual faculties, opposed to the doubt of the 
material senses; but without doubt there could be no 
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faith. Faith will not exist in Heaven, because it will 
there be swallowed up in sight/ 

‘ Then doubt is not a sin,’ said Myra. 

‘ Not in itself; it is a necessity of our condition.’ 

‘ But heretics, sceptics, infidels, are all guilty,’ said 
Myra. 

‘More or less, unquestionably; though God only 
knows what amount of guilt is to be laid to the 
charge of each.’ 

‘ And yet you say they were bom to doubt?’ said 
Myra. 

‘ Not so; they were bom to believe. There is the 
strange fact—the startling evidence against them, that 
let the evidence of the material senses be never so 
strong, the evidence of the spiritual senses is yet 
stronger. What demonstration can be more con¬ 
vincing to the senses than that of death? yet where is 
the nation, I might almost say where is the man, to 
be found who doubts of immortality? But I forgot— 
you asked to read to me,’ — and the Doctor turned in 
his chair, and twisted his wig, waking up to a sud¬ 
den sense of having been carried away by his own 
earnestness. 

‘ I like talking, sir, if you like it,’ said Myra. 

‘ Ah ! child, yes, I like it. Perhaps I have been 
too fond of it in my day.’ 

‘ But you must always have liked reading better,’ 
said Myra, ‘ you have read so much.’ 

‘ Yes, a good deal. But much study is a weariness 
to the flesh.’ 

‘Not study of St. Augustine,’ said Myra, smiling, 
as she pointed to the great book. 
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‘ The study of the living might have been better 
than the study of the dead,’ murmured the old man. 
‘ Myra, my little girl, if you put your heart into 
God’s duties, your whole heart, you will never be 
tempted to carve out duties for yourself.’ 

‘ If I could put my heart into them! ’ said Myra; 
and she drew her chair nearer as she added, ‘ but I 
can never be as good as you, sir.’ 

‘ God, for Christ’s sake, grant you to be ten thou¬ 
sand times better I * and the trembling withered hand 
rested tenderly upon Myra’s head. ‘ I would say a 
prayer for good Miss Medley, Myra. It will seem 
as if I was with her; so open the Prayer Book at the 
service for the Visitation of the Sick.’ The book 
was laid upon the table, and Myra was going away, 
but the Doctor motioned to her to remain, ‘When 
two or three join together,’ he said, ‘ the prayer is 
surely heard. It will be well for you, my child, to 
learn early to pray for others.’ 

Myra knelt down, partly shy, partly awed; but 
the earnestness of the old man’s voice, and the 
solemnity of the words, heard now for the first time 
as one of the appointed services of the Church, and 
mingled with others more particularly suited to the 
invalid’s case, soon carried her away from every 
thought connected with herself. She felt that the 
prayers were only too soon ended, and when she 
stood up again, said, in her quiet but rather abrupt 
way, ‘ Thank you, sir; I liked that very much. I 
hope Miss Medley will be better now.’ 

‘ That will be according as God may see best,’ was 
the answer. ‘I think, Myra, now I could work a 
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little at St. Augustine. If you would ring for Faith, 
she would wheel my chair round.* 

It was late before Mrs. Patty came back, with the 
information that Miss Medley was quiet. Mr. Har¬ 
rison had been to see her, and Mrs. Haynes was 
going to sit up with her. She found Myra gone, the 
Doctor having insisted that she should return home 
when it grew late. 

‘ The little girl was very good to me, Patty,* he 
said, when his sister began lamenting that he had 
been left without a companion; ‘ but I had had her 
with me a long time, and she read to me an essay out 
of that volume which Mr. Vemey lent me, and we 
talked about it. She is very understanding and 
companionable.* 

‘ So she ought to be,* observed Mrs. Patty, ‘ seeing 
she is more than sixteen; but, Doctor, dear, could 
you find nothing better for her to read than a book 
of Mr. Vemey*s ?* 

‘ Not his own, Patty. Mr. Vemey is not an author; 
but if he were, he would write well. He has much 
to say that is worth listening to upon all subjects.* 

‘ He would write better than he acts, then,* ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Patty. ‘ I have learnt one thing this 
afternoon — that somehow or other, I can*t tell how 
or why, but Mr. Yerney is at the bottom of poor 
Miss Medley’s trouble. She does nothing but talk 
about him.* 

‘ Very likely, Patty. The brain is in a diseased 
state ; but its aberrations can be no foundation upon 
which to form a judgment, much less one that is un¬ 
charitable.* 
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‘I don’t know about foundation,’ replied Mrs. 
Patty; ‘but I felt a distrust of Mr. Verney the very* 
first time I saw him, when he was talking to Rosa¬ 
mond Cameron the night of Colonel Verney’s party; 
and Mrs. Haynes declares that every time he has 
been to see poor Miss Medley, she has shaken like an 
aspen leaf afterwards.’ 

‘ But Mr. Verney cannot have gone to see her so 
many times,’ said the Doctor; ‘ he was only a com¬ 
mon acquaintance, except that I think he told me he 
had known something of her nephew.’ 

‘ Never mind what he says, Doctor; what he does 
is the question; and he was at Miss Medley’s house 
every other day the week before last, and he has 
actually been down from London to see her once 
this week, though no one but Mrs. Haynes knows 
it; and the result is, the poor thing has a brain 
fever.’ 

‘ I do not see so plainly the working of cause and 
effect as you do, Patty,’ replied the Doctor, ‘ and it 
is a peculiarity of the feminine intellect to put them 
together illogically. Mr. Verney has been to see 
Miss Medley—Miss Medley has brain fever; the 
two facts do not appear to me to have a necessary 
connection.’ 

‘ Not to you. Doctor, dear, but to me. I do n’t say 
that I should have brain fever if Mr. Verney came 
to talk to me three times a week, but I know I should 
not be far off* from it; I can’t believe him to be 
sincere.’ 

‘ I think, Patty, we will read the thirteenth chap¬ 
ter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians to-night, 
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at family prayers/ said the Doctor, gravely ; ‘ it will 
do us both good.’ 

‘ Certainly, if you like it. Doctor, dear; and no 
doubt it may do me good, for I need it. But as to 
you, you are good enough already; and, in the matter 
of judgment of your fellow-creatures, it can’t be 
doubted you are like most men, and have all the 
reason on your side; but still I can’t trust Mr. 
Verney.’ 

‘Oh, Patty, Patty!’ The Doctor looked really 
distressed. 

‘But, Doctor, dear, what can one do? How can 
one help judging from what one sees and hears ? I 
only tell you wbat Mrs. Haynes told me, when I was 
wondering what had brought poor Miss Medley to 
such a pass. Globules alone would not have done it, 
though, no doubt, they are a sign of something wrong. 
It is worry of mind—else why should she have 
talked to you, and wished to consult Mr. Cameron?’ 

‘Yes, money anxieties,’ observed the Doctor; ‘the 
cause of much physical as well as moral suffering.’ 

‘But who lAakes the money anxieties?’persisted 
Mrs. Patty. ‘ They are not human beings; they 
do n’t walk into a house of themselves.’ 

‘ Very true, Patty; very true.’ 

‘Then, if they don’t come of themselves, and if 
they always appear just after Mr. Verney’s visits, no 
one else could have brought them,’ said Mrs. Patty, 
rather triumphantly. ‘ Not but what you may be 
quite right, Doctor,’ she added, correcting herself 
the next instant; ‘ and if you say Mr. Verney is a 
good man, it is not for me to say he is a bad one.’ 
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‘I say nothing about him, Patty; I judge him 
only by what I see.’ 

‘ And I am afraid I judge him by what I feel,’ said 
Mrs. Patty. ‘ That is not charity, I know; but, 
somehow, I can’t help thinking that in this case it 
may be truth.’ 

‘ Patty, I should like the servants to be called in, 
and for us to have prayers,’ said the Doctor. 

‘ They won’t be quite ready,* said Mrs. Patty; ‘ it 
wants five minutes to half-past nine. Did Myra talk 
to you at all about Mr. Verney, Doctor?’ 

^ I think she said she should like to see him in 
London.’ 

‘ In London ! But are they going there ?’ inquired 
Mrs. Patty. 

‘ Surely, if I understood Myra rightly. She would 
have persuaded me, Patty, to consult a London phy¬ 
sician ; but I. told her that old age was a disease for 
which there was only one remedy, and that was sure 
to come sooner or later.’ 

‘ You would never bear the noise,’ replied Mrs. 
Patty; ‘ yet it might do you good. But are they all 
going ? It seems a very sudden move.’ 

‘ I was selfish, and wished them all to stay,’ said 
the Doctor; ‘ but Myra has set her little heart upon 
many pleasant things.’ 

‘ Seeing Mr. Verney amongst them,’ observed Mrs. 
Patty. 

‘ Which will be a very safe pleasure,’ replied the 
Doctor, ‘ for she is but a child.’ 

‘ Safe enough, so far as that goes,’ replied Mrs. 
Patty; ‘ but it was not of her so much that I was 
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thinking. I should like to find out what made Mr. 
Verney leave India—whether it was anything besides 
his health.’ 

‘Patty, my dear, we should remember the ninth 
commandment.’ 

‘Ah, yes. Doctor dear! You are quite right; 
but the ninth or the tenth, they are all alike as to the 
difficulty of keeping them. I went through them 
this morning, with a prayer after each, but I forgot 
to put in anything about Mr. Verney—I must re¬ 
member to do it to-morrow. There is the half-hour 
striking; so we can ring for Faith and Betsey.’ 
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CHAPTER XXL 

CAMERON’S family took possession for two 
iil- months of a house in Chester Square. Colonel 
Vemey was in Eaton Place. They were near neigh¬ 
bours, and Mrs. Cameron and Mrs. Verney could meet 
and talk over plans for pleasure or business just as if 
they were in the country. This was Mrs. Cameron’s 
unfailing topic of congratulation. Just at that time, 
indeed, she particularly required all the support 
which Mrs. Verney’s advice could give. She was left 
almost for the first time to decide an important point 
for herself. Mr. Cameron had agreed that Juliet and 
Annette should be sent to school; he only required 
to have a vote upon the subject. He would not have 
a large school, and he desired that it should be in a 
healthy situation; on all other points he begged Mrs. 
Cameron to consult Mrs. Verney. 

‘ That is just like himself/ said Mrs. Verney, as she 
took her seat by Mrs. Cameron’s sofa, spreading out 
her rich silk dress so as to preclude any approach 
within the distance of a yard. ‘ It is the peculiarity 
of Mr. Cameron’s mind that, although able to embrace 
the smallest minutiae, it soars so high as apparently 
to be indifierent to them; apparently only ; great 
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minds — and Mr. Cameron’s certainly verges upon 
greatness—are really cognisant of all matters within 
the range of their influence or duty. His confidence, 
however, increases our responsibility. Of course the 
great object to be attained is the growth, moral and 
intellectual, of those dear children’s minds.’ 

‘They are backward now,’ said Mrs. Cameron, 

‘ owing, I suspect, in a great measure, to my ill-health; 
and they neither of them take to study naturally, as 
Myra does.’ 

‘ Myra is remarkable. There is an inconsistency 
about her which, I confess, perplexes me. As my 
dear nephew says, she is very interesting, but I con¬ 
fess I begin to fear that she will not easily find her 
sphere in life ; and there will lie the difficulty of 
making her powers useful to the utmost. I must 
watch her more narrowly before I can determine what 
her career is likely to be; but the other dear girls 
have less complex natures.’ 

‘ You take such a kind interest in my children,’ 
murmured Mrs. Cameron ; ‘ it is really a great com¬ 
fort, for lately I have been feeling so unwell. I some¬ 
times think I may never live to see their entrance 
into the world.’ 

‘You must banish those fancies, my dear friend; 
they are mere depressions, arising, no doubt, from 
■weakness.’ 

‘ And not being able to employ myself much,’ added 
Airs. Cameron ; ‘ my eyes are so weak, that I cannot 
soe to read as I used to do, and I am obliged to make 
Alyra read to me a good deal.’ 

‘ An excellent occupation for her; comfort yourself 
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with that thought. Mjra’s soaring and far-spreading 
mind may sometimes be the better for restraint. It 
does not require the impetus which your little An¬ 
nette’s does. It has an innate power of growth.’ 

* In which Annette you think is deficient ? ’ 

‘ Scarcely deficient — that is not the exact term. 
She and Juliet are both sweet girls, but the soil in 
which their individual capabilities have been planted 
is not perhaps of so rich a quality, and will therefore 
require more cultivation than Myra’s ; and it is this 
cultivation which I hope and believe will be attained 
by the new plan of education proposed for them.’ 

‘They will have excellent opportunities for im¬ 
provement, with all the advantages of masters which 
their father is prepared to give them,’ said Mrs. 
Cameron. * He really is very good, and willing to 
make any sacrifices for them.’ 

‘ A pattern parent! ’ sighed Mrs. Vemey ; * I trust 
they will repay his care. I have not yet examined 
carefully the claims of the different establish¬ 
ments which have been brought before my notice^ 
but I will inquire and give you the result of my ob¬ 
servations. We shall, I think, be agreed in the wish 
to mature Juliet’s rapid intuitions into ripe judge¬ 
ment, without checking those electric sparkles of wit 
which act with such magical attraction. Your dear 
Annette will require a more invigorating moral atmo¬ 
sphere. The stimulus of excitement may, I think, 
be judiciously applied to her, yet not to the marring 
of that graceful gentleness of demeanour which 
enhances every natural gift.’ 

‘And in which she is very like Rosamond,’ said 
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Mrs. Cameron. * Speaking of Rosamond, 1 may 
mention to you, in confidence, a circumstance which 
is likely to be of great importance to her. Her aunt, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, who has been out of health a long 
time, is pronounced hopelessly ill, and if she should 
die, the whole of her property will come to Rosamond. 
I^have never said anything about such a possibility 
to Rosamond, neither has Mr. Cameron. Until lately, 
we have both felt that Mrs. Fitzgerald might re¬ 
cover, and marry again ; and, in fact, there are so 
many chances against an event of the kind, that it 
was very undesirable. Rosamond has a share of her 
mother's fortune, which would be sufficient for her 
under any circumstances, but if Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
should come to her she will really be an heiress in a 
moderate way. The fortune can be scarcely less than 
two thousand a year.’ 

‘A very pleasant income for a single lady,* ob¬ 
served Mrs. Verney; ^ and a very pleasant addition 
for a married one.* 

‘But you won’t say anything about it,* said Mrs. 
Cameron anxiously; ‘ I should not have mentioned it, 
only that we were talking about the girls and their 
prospects. It seems a little hard to me, that my own 
children should have so much more of a struggle 
before them than Rosamond—but no doubt it is all 
right.’ 

‘ No doubt! * echoed Mrs. Vemey abstractedly. 

‘ Two thousand a year did you say ? * 

‘ About that; I can’t be certain exactly ; but 
pray, pray do n’t talk of it. Mr. Cameron would be 
so very much annoyed with me for mentioning the 
Q 
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subject. He would be so afraid of being thought 
grasping. Perhaps, upon the whole, it will be better 
for Eosamond to come back to us now, because she 
might hear things in conversation which would put 
the idea into her head.’ 

* 1 should have thought that more likely to happen 
at home ; ’ said Mrs. Verney, decidedly. 

‘ Why, no ; she might hear of her aunt’s illness — 
of course, indeed, she would; but no one would think 
of talking about the fortune.’ 

‘ Dear Rosamond’s thoughts are not bent upon that 
kind of worldly advancement,’ observed Mrs. Ver¬ 
ney. ‘ She is devoting herself to art, and Elise is 
sharing her pleasure. I should grieve to interrupt 
their enjoyment. They are spending this morning at 
the Royal Academy.’ 

‘By themselves?’ inquired Mrs. Cameron, in some 
surprise. 

‘ Oh, no ! Charles is taking care of them. He came 
up from Northamptonshire last night.’ 

‘ I told Mr. Cameron that Mr. Verney was gone 
out of town,’ said Mrs. Cameron. 

‘ So he was; and he intended to remain away, but 
London has great attractions at this season. I dare 
say you will see him some time in the course of the 
afternoon.’ 

‘ I wish Rosamond would come back,’ was Mrs. 
Cameron’s reply. 

‘ She shall if you wish it ; only not to-day. Elise 
and she do so enjoy this picture-hunting. You must 
not urge the matter just for the few days that Charles 
is with us; he will be going back again into the 
country almost immediately.’ 
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* Are you quite sure ?’ 

^ Quite — so far as that London makes him ill; 
and if he should not go of his own accord, the physi¬ 
cians will send him there. Poor fellow ! He is a 
martyr to his exertions in that Indian climate.’ 

^He must have a great deal of energy of mind,’ 
said Mrs. Cameron, ‘ in spite of his ill-health.’ 

^ Immense! and such high aims ; such a sense of 
the responsibility of the European nations—of Eng¬ 
land in particular — with regard to the advancement 
of universal civilisation! I wish you could have 
heard him talk last night about the separate vocation 
of each nation ; it was better than any lecture. 
Being so clever, I feel that his society is the greatest 
possible advantage to my girls; and I am sure you 
will feel the same about your Eosamond, and be con¬ 
tent to leave her with us.’ 

‘ I might be, if I could be quite sure that Mr. 
Cameron would approve.’ 

‘ Oh ! leave Mr. Cameron to me. I shall soon 
persuade him. I mean him to dine with us to-mor¬ 
row, and then we will talk about it. In the mean¬ 
time you may be quite sure that Eosamond is safe. 
Now, good-bye, my dear ; I have spent a great deal 
more time here than I can afford, with my whirl of 
engagements ; but you know that your children’s 
interests are always near my heart.’ 

Mrs .Verney kissed Mrs. Cameron on both cheeks, 
and turned towards the door, but came back again. 

* I forgot the dressmaker; shall I send her here ? 
She will effect a complete metamorphose in Myra’s 
appearance.’ 
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^ I suppose it is necessary/ said Mrs. Cameron; 
^but I really begin to despair about making Myra pre¬ 
sentable.’ 

* But I do not. Madame Laget has a most won¬ 
derful genius, and she really is not at all expensive. 
1 have such faith in her that 1 believe she could 
even convert Mrs. Patty Kingsbury into a first-rate 
specimen of fashion. And she has such a power of 
suiting the dress to the wearer ; it is an absolute 
gift.’ 

‘ Poor Mrs. Patty I ’ observed Mrs. Cameron. 

* Speaking of her reminds me that Myra had a letter 
from her this morning, full of lamentation over Miss 
Medley’s condition. There seems really a doubt 
whether the poor thing will ever recover mentally. 
Mrs. Patty says that the fever is diminishing, but 
that she is as confused as ever, and Mr. Harrison 
thinks unfavourably of her.’ 

^ Alas I alas ! The poor human intellect! So 
soon rendered useless !’ sighed Mrs. Verney. ‘It is 
a lesson for us all; though 1 delight in talent — I 
can’t help doing so. I wish you could be with us 
to-morrow. We shall have some first-rate men, and I 
quite look forward to hearing the conversation. 
Now, really, good-bye. I am so sorry for poor Miss 
Medley, and for Mrs. Patty, too; do tell her so; 
good-bye;’ and Mrs. Vemey sailed out of the room, 
steering her way carefully amongst the light chairs 
and fancy tables, and when arrived safely at the door 
turning round once more to smile, and whisper a 
French ‘ Adieu, au revoir* 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

M rs. PATTY’S letter was brought to Myra at 
rather an unpropitious moment for sympathy. 
London was very exciting, and though Myra had 
thought beforehand that she should dislike it, she was 
beginning to feel the influence of the engagements 
and amusements in one way or other provided for her. 
On leaving home it had seemed that nothing could 
be so important as the village, the school, Miss 
Medley’s illness, and Johnnie Ford’s admission into 
the Idiot Asylum, which was still in process of 
attainment, but not yet secured; but a morning 
concert, a visit to the Water-Colour Gallery, a little 
shopping, and a panorama, had given quite a new 
turn to her thoughts, and Mrs. Patty’s letter seemed 
to belong to a period of life, and a state of existence, 
connected with years rather than weeks gone by. 

It was very useful to Myra to be recalled, though 
but for a few minutes, to the quiet study at the 
Rectory, and the presence of the good old man who, 
busy with his books, was steadfastly preparing 
himself, day by day, for the hour which should end all 
learning in one world, and open to him all knowledge 
in another. Still better, perhaps, was it for her to 
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be told of weariness, and watching, and the attendant 
trials of an illness so serious that, even if life were 
spared, it could scarcely be expected to end favour¬ 
ably. The letter, in its quaint simplicity, took her 
back into a more natural and healthy moral atmo¬ 
sphere than that in which she was living, but it could 
not entirely counteract the influences which sur¬ 
rounded her. 

Myra had already discovered that the world con¬ 
tains many inner worlds, each with its peculiar laws, 
and customs, and standard of propriety; and she 
knew that all these lesser worlds could not be equally 
right in the sight of God ; but she was unable to 
separate the evil which they contained from the good, 
or to decide bow much that was valuable in each 
might be accepted and enjoyed, whilst the rest was 
rejected ; and so for the time being she lived in her 
London world without criticising it, though with the 
uncomfortable sensation that it did not harmonise 
with that which she had lately inhabited, and which 
she still deemed better and happier. 

Mrs. Patty's letter was read through twice, but 
though the facts made an impression upon Mjrra, the 
little pieces of kindly advice with which it was in¬ 
terspersed were thrown away. She failed to un¬ 
derstand what Mrs. Patty had greatly desired she 
should understand, the warnings against admiring 
clever people who had strange religious notions, and 
neglected going to church. 

Myra, dining with strangers nearly every day, was 
in the habit of hearing so many strange opinions 
broached, that the sense of novelty and falsity in 
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them was wearing awaj; and as for going to church 
— there were evidently, in London households, so 
many obstacles in the way of such a duty, that it 
was only charitable to believe some of them to be 
real. At Yare, Mr. Cameron was regular at church, 
both in the morning and afternoon—^he felt it necessary 
to set an example to the parish : in London he never 
could manage more than the morning service, whilst 
Mrs. Cameron required a drive, and liked to have 
one of her children with her, and this often stood in 
the way of their going more than once a-day. Besides, 
it was considered a necessity to hear every celebrated 
preacher, and in consequence there was a great deal 
of planning with the Verneys as to who was to go 
with whom; and a large portion of the day was 
often spent in driving to some distant church, and 
. then waiting in the aisles during half the service, 
unable to sit or kneel, and with the thoughts neces¬ 
sarily engaged with the desire to find a seat which 
would make seeing and hearing as possible as 
resting. 

Dress, too, was an important matter in London on 
a Sunday, and dress was still Myra’s bugbear. The 
moments which she would have spent in quiet reading, 
before or after the service, were devoted as a matter 
of duty to fastening all the ribbons, and buttons, and 
cuffs, without which she could not possibly appear 
before Mrs. Verney, and then running from room to 
room to entreat that some one would tell her that 
she was all right, so that she might escape being 
grasped in the carriage, with an ‘ Allow me, my dear 
Myra or ‘ Who did dress you, my dear ?’ or, what 
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was still more trying—a quiet, sarcastic smile, wliOst 
her bonnet-strings were gently untied, and tied again, 
just so tight, or so slack, as to make her uncomfort* 
able for the whole morning. 

A late dinner, with a few stray gentlemen friends, 
though never a regular party, closed the day. Sacred 
music was occasionally proposed, but as Rosamond 
was away it was not very successful, and Myra 
generally spent the evening with a volume of French 
sermons before her, for, with her usual diversity of 
taste and occupation, she had lately taken to a dili¬ 
gent perusal of Masillon and Bourdaloue, whilst she 
kept a certain portion of her attention for conversa¬ 
tion ; not joining in it, but listening whenever a word 
or a sentence struck her as indicating anything new 
or entertaining. 

This kind of life was certainly little likely to foster . 
any religious feeling. Much might be said in its 
excuse, but there was undoubtedly no high tone 
about it, whilst there was a good deal of dangerous 
excitement. Myra had no safeguard externally—^no 
one advised, or attempted to guide her; and no one 
found fault with her, except when she dressed her¬ 
self badly. She was left apparently to herself—but 
it was only apparently. We none of us know how 
our characters are being moulded, until after they 
have been worked into shape. Those few strong re¬ 
solutions—the result, as it might have seemed, of tem¬ 
porary feeling—were not to Myra herself as evidently 
influential now as they were when she first experi¬ 
enced them. But they were genuine, and they had 
been acted upon, and, as a result, they were becoming 
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habits—habits of action, habits of thought—the latter 
the less obvious, but the more important of the two. 
When Myra found herself in a strange, uncongenial 
atmosphere, called upon to do things which, if not 
absolutely wrong, were still unsatisfactory to her 
scrupulous conscience—whilst so disturbed by the 
pressure of engagements, that feeling was almost 
dead within her, she was, through God’s help, kept 
in the right path by duty. A very cold, dead guide 
that may seem to some—but it has one inestimable 
advantage, that it is wholly independent of outward 
circumstances. Myra r.ead the Bible, kept to her 
times of prayer, checked her temper, and sternly 
battled with the self against which she had inwardly 
vowed such a deadly warfare, because—she scarcely 
could have told why at the moment, but she felt that 
she must do it—that obedience was necessary to her, 
and the sense of disobedience—the consciousness of 
being out of God’s favour — so oppressive that at 
any sacrifice it must be avoided. An observant per¬ 
son would have been struck by the effect which this 
unobtrusive but rigid adherence to a law of right 
insensibly produced. ‘ Myra is certain to do this or 
that ’—‘ Myi’a will stay at home, or Myra will go ’—or 
‘ Myra has undertaken to write such a note, or to pay 
such a visit,’ were the expressions commonly heard, 
and yet no one in the family was aware why Myra 
should be so depended upon. It was certainly not 
because she was entirely changed. Her peculiarities 
were still observable, but they were diminishing. 
She was every day gaining a respect from others 
which reacted upon her own mind, by giving her 
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confidence. Knowing that she meant rightly, and 
with that singular sincerity of character which en¬ 
abled her to look her virtues in the face, as well as 
her faults, she was becoming less and less sensitive to 
the opinion of others, and, as a consequence, more 
natural and unaffected. And thus Myra’s difficulties 
were converted into blessings. Under more favour¬ 
able circumstances, she might have leaned upon 
others (for the bent of her mind was to lean and be 
guided), and have lost both power and originality. 
But left alone, without sympathy, in the midst of 
temptation, and with her own strong natural faults 
struggling incessantly to regain their former dominion, 
the whole energy of her will was roused ; and the 
will of man, when it is. one with the Will of God, 
has a strength which none on earth, or under the 
earth, can withstand. 

‘ Rosamond and Elise want you to go to the Royal 
Academy this morning, Myra,’ said Mrs. Cameron, 
when they met at a late breakfast the day after Mr. 
Vemey’s visit; ‘you must be in Eaton Place by 
twelve o'clock. Conyers can walk there with you.’ 

‘ And Annette and I, mamma?’ said Juliet. 

‘ My dear, you must stay at home, and attend to 
your lessons. If you have so many holidays you will 
disgrace yourselves when you go to school.’ 

‘ Is it decided about school ?’ asked Annette, mourn¬ 
fully. 

‘I am sure it is,’ exclaimed Juliet, without waiting 
for her mother’s reply. ‘ I was certain when Mrs. 
Verney went away yesterday. She had just the 
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look of a person who has settled the world to her 
satisfaction. Where is the school, mamma ? ’ 

^ Juliet,’ said Mr. Cameron, raising his eyes from a 
sheet of the ‘ Times,’ ‘ you will ask no questions until 
your mamma chooses to give you permission.’ 

‘ I only wanted to know in order to be prepared,’ 
muttered Juliet. 

‘ Do you want to go to any particular school, my 
dear ? ’ asked Mrs. Cameron, desirous of averting a 
storm. 

‘1 should like to go to that one at which Miss 
Greaves was teacher, and where Catharine Verney 
went for a short time,’ said Juliet, considerably em¬ 
boldened by her mother’s enquiry; ‘ Mrs. de Lancey’s, 
in St. John’s Wood. Catharine only left it because 
it was too expensive; she was very happy there. 
And 1 wrote to ask her about it; and, mamma, here is 
the answer.’ 

Mrs. Camerdn received the note, and laid it on the 
table ; she was by no means inclined to take an 
active part in a task which had been placed in Mrs. 
Verney’s hands. ‘We will see about it, my dear,’ 
was all the answer Juliet could obtain ; and a few 
minutes afterwards breakfast was declared ended, and 
the party dispersed. 

Juliet followed Myra into the hall. ‘Now, Myra, 
this is so provoking of mamma, just when I wanted 
to talk to her; but you will say something, won’t 
you ? You are going to Mrs. Verney’s to-day. 
Catharine was so very happy at Mrs. de Lancey’s; 
and Miss Greaves told me that they have capital 
masters there, and French and German teachers ; 
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and they go out to concerts, and have parties at 
home; and, in fact, it is quite delightful Miss 
Greaves says that she and Charlotte Stuart were 
never happier in their lives.’ 

^ And who is Charlotte Stuart ? ’ enquired Myra. 

^ Oh 1 the daughter of a Mr« Stuart in India, who 
is immensely rich. I don’t exactly know what 
position he holds ; 1 think he must be a merchant; 
and 1 believe he is a relation of Miss Medley’s, but I 
never asked much about him. I only cared to know 
what Miss Greaves did. She was a kind of half 
pupil, half teacher; and Charlotte Stuart was only 
a year or two younger than herself, and they were 
great friends.’ 

*And Miss Greaves liked Mrs. de Lancey, did 
she? ’ 

* Oh, yes I extremely; and Annette and I have 
made up our minds that we must go there. It will 
be such fun ! and we can write to Catharine all about 
it. Just talk to mamma and Mrs. Yerney, won’t 
you ? ’ 

‘ I will if I can ; if I see my way to it.’ 

‘ But make a way ; it is only the will that you 
want.’ 

‘ I am not sure that I have the will,’ replied Myra. 
‘ Anyhow, Juliet,’ she added, observing her sister’s 
face of disappointment, ‘ I won’t forget it; but I may 
not see Mrs. Yerney alone.’ 

‘ You will be sure to do that, if you go out in a 
party. Mr. Yerney and Rosamond will be together ; 
and you, and Mrs. Yerney, and Elise will walk be¬ 
hind ; and Elise is nobody.’ 
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‘ Mr. Verney! ’ exclaimed Myra; ^ he is not come 
back ? ’ 

‘ Yes, he is. Conyers saw him yesterday ; and 
Myra’—Juliet drew quite close to her sister, and 
spoke nearly in a whisper-^* Conyers says everyone 
at Colonel Verney’s is talking about Rosamond’s 
being married to Mr. Verney. Do you think she will 
be?’ 

Myra could have laughed at the suggestion, so 
like her own, and made almost in her own words; 
but Mrs. Patty’s reserve had given her a lesson which 
she had profited by, and she answered, with grave 
propriety, that ‘ such gossip ought not to be 
listened to; ’ and then turned away, with a feeling 
of greatly increased satisfaction at the prospect of 
the morning’s engagement. 



CHAPTER XXni. 


T he drawing-room in Eaton Place was much more 
attractive than the drawing-room in Chester 
Square. It was a peculiar gift of Mrs. Verney’s to 
throw an air of refined mystery over things as well 
as persons. When she spoke of her furnitnre, it was 
always in terms which idealised the several articles. 
Her curtains were not curtains, but draperies; they 
did not conceal windows, but they veiled recesses. 
Her sofas were couches; her ornaments, bijouterie ; 
her books, the breathings of talent; her pictures, 
the efibrts of artistic genius; and, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, it was quite true that the every-day articles of 
comfort or luxury which Mrs. Verney collected to¬ 
gether^ did, by some peculiar arrangement, produce 
a different effect in her drawing-room from that 
which they would have done elsewhere. Soft pink 
was the prevailing colour, and it seemed to pervade 
the atmosphere. The sunlight never glared upon it, 
and the clouds scarcely seemed to darken it. There 
were all appliances for reading, writing, and needle¬ 
work, but no one would have thought of study or 
active employment in Mrs. Verney*s drawing-room. 
Poetry might, indeed, be read, but it must be from 
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a beautifully bound edition; and notes might be 
written, but the pen must be gold, and the paper 
must be embossed and scented; and for needle¬ 
work, Mrs. Verney’s exquisite ivory work-box 
always lay open, but the implements it contained 
were fit for nothing but some very delicate piece of 
embroidery. The room was, in fact, as Mrs. Verney 
declared, devoted to the interchange of thought, 
stimulated and refined by the charms of elegance and 
art. 

Rosamond Cameron was a fitting goddess for such 
a temple, and it was to be supposed that Mr. Verney 
thought so, for he had seated himself in the best 
position for admiring her, and though pretending to 
read a review, was really carrying on a bantering 
conversation, not one sentence of which could bear 
repetition, but which yet served to keep them mu¬ 
tually engrossed with each other. Myra’s appearance 
was an interruption, and evidently not, to Rosamond, 
a very agreeable one. Mr. Verney, on the contrary, 
actually roused himself to go forward several steps to 
meet her, and ask how she was, and what she had 
been doing with herself; and that in a very natural, 
hearty manner, which, in spite of his rather drawling 
tone, showed that he was really pleased to see her. 

‘ I was coming to you this afternoon,’ he said, * if 
my aunt had not arranged our all going out together 
this morning. I suppose Mrs. Cameron would admit 
me.’ 

‘Mamma drives out generally about four,’ said 
Myra, ‘ and I very often go with her.’ 

‘ Then I shall come before four, and we will talk 
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over the things to be seen and heard in London; not 
mere sight-seeing, but lectures and curiosities/ 

^ Things to suit Myra’s learned' tastes/ said Bosa- 
mond laughing, though a little sarcastically. 

‘I don’t call her learned,’ replied Mr. Verney. ‘I 
hate learned women, be they old or. young/ 

‘All gentlemen do,* said Rosamond. ‘They are 
afraid of the discovery of their own ignorance/ 

‘Possibly/ was the languid reply, as Mr. Verney 
threw himself back in an arm-chair. ‘ I never took 
the trouble to enquire into the origin of the feeling. 
It is an instinct — born with us.’ 

‘But do you think that women can ever be as 
learned as men ?’ asked Myra. 

‘ Oh ! spare us that discussion, my dear child,’ ex¬ 
claimed Rosamond; ‘ one might as well have a social 
science meeting at once/ 

‘Can a rose ever be an oak?’ asked Mr. Verney. 
‘ Yet who does not prefer the rose ?’ 

‘ Except in a storm, when one wants shelter,' said 
Myra, lightly. ‘ 1 confess I should like to be more 
useful than a rose. I doubt if it might not even be 
better to be a potato.’ 

‘ Eaten, digested, and giving nourishment,’ said 
Mr. Verney. ‘Well! it strikes me that you may very 
possibly obtain that amount of value, but I wish, for 
my sake, you would add a little grace and beauty to 
it. Be a potato in blossom at any rate.’ 

‘ If I could,’ said Myra. ‘ But I must be contented 
to be what lam;’ and then—as a reply, which con¬ 
tained a little of that unmeaning flattery, which even 
the most sensible men are apt to think women can 
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enjoy, rose to Mr. Verney’s lips — he was stopped by 
Myra’s suddenly turning to a totally different subject, 
and saying to Bosamond : ‘ I have had a letter from 
Mrs. Patty, should you like to see it ?’ 

^ Ca depend^^ was Rosamond’s answer. ‘ Is it 
legible ?’ 

‘ Yes, quite.’ 

‘Is it interesting ?’ 

‘Yes, to me.’ 

‘ That implies a doubt; what do you say, Mr. 
Vemey ?’ 

Mr. Verney’s attention had been wandering 
rather uncivilly, for he required an explanation. 
‘ Mrs. Patty Kingsbury were you talking of ? Any 
communication from her must be worthy of a place in 
the archives of the British Museum.’ 

‘I don’t wish anyone to read her letter who would 
laugh at it,’ said Myra. 

‘Laugh ! who could laugh at Mrs. Patty?* ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Verney. ‘ I have the profoundest rever¬ 
ence for her.’ 

‘ And so have I,’ said Rosamond. ‘ She taught me 
to walk in pattens, and I have never lost the accom¬ 
plishment.’ 

Myra was silent. 

‘We have touched a sensitive nerve,’ said Rosa¬ 
mond ironically, as she turned to Mr. Verney. 

But he answered in a different tone: ‘ I do re¬ 
verence her really.’ 

‘ Everyone must who knows her,’ observed Myra, 

‘ she is so very good.’ 

‘ Too good,’ said Rosamond. 

B 
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<But no one can be that/ answered Myra. 

^ Too good for this work-a-day existence though^’ 
said Rosamond. ^ What would this world be if we 
were all like her ? Fancy a continent, a kingdom, 
even an island peopled with Mrs. Patty Kingsburys.’ 

‘There is a place which will be peopled with 
beings very like them, I suspect,’ said Myra, as the 
colour mounted to her cheeks. 

‘1 was not aware that Myra could be so enthu¬ 
siastic in her attachments,’ said Rosamond; ‘were you, 
Mr. Vemey ?’ 

‘ 1 guessed it,’ was his reply; and Myra looked at 
him gratefully and said: 

‘Thank you. I should not mind showing you 
Mrs. Patty’s letter.’ He held out his hand for it, but 
Myra, when taken at her word, felt as though she 
might be about to commit a breach of confidence. 
Rosamond playfully caught the letter from her. ‘ It 
was ofiered to me first,’ she said, ‘so 1 will read it 
out for the benefit of the company, omitting all por¬ 
tions which should be omitted. Trust me, Myra,’ 
she added, seeing her sister’s look of caution. ‘ Now 
Mr. Verney, attend.’ 

The preamble of the letter contained all Mrs. 
Patty’s reasons, social and domestic, for not having 
written before; but the first was conclusive. She 
had not had a moment of time, for she had been 
waiting night and day upon Miss Medley, who was 
very ill indeed. Mr. Verney was holding a pencil- 
case in his hand. When Rosamond came to these 
words, he dropped it on the fioor suddenly. Myra, 
who was looking at him, thought that he started; but 
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it could ojfHy have been a fancy—^he sat so still daring 
the remainder of the letter, with his eyes fixed upon 
the ground, and listening. 

When Eosamond had finished, he said quietly, 
‘ Poor Mrs. Patty seems anxious about her friend.’ 

^And she has reason to be,’said Myra. ^Papa 
heard from some one else that it is feared Miss 
Medley’s mind will never be right again.’ 

‘ I thought it never was right before,’ said Rosa* 
mond, lightly. ‘She was always half mad about 
homoeopathy.’ 

‘Yes, she was very strange,’ said Myra, with a 
sudden recollection of the day when she had bor¬ 
rowed the umbrella, and Miss Medley had been so 
nervous at Mr. Verney’s visit. She looked at Mr. 
Yemey with a kind of vague expectation that he 
would make some allusion to his acquaintance, but, on 
the contrary, he began—as if Miss Medley was almost 
a stranger to him—asking where she came from, how 
long she had lived at Yare, who her relations were^ 
&c. 

Myra was puzzled. She said presently, * But you 
do know Miss Medley, Mr. Verney.’ Her decided 
tone seemed to strike him, for he looked up and their 
eyes met. ‘Yes,’ he answered; ‘that is, 1 have seen 
her, as I have everyone in Yare, but seeing and 
knowing are very different. One thing, indeed, 1 
did know—that she was a homoeopathist.’ 

He spoke so naturally that Myra could not suspect 
any mystery. Perhaps Miss Medley’s strange man<> 
ner on that particular day might have been the 
forerunner of disease. She was almost tempted to 
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mi&e some remark which might bring an explanation, 
but she was bound hj her promise; and in reply she 
merely said : ^It is not homoeopathy which has 
brought on her sudden illness now; but some worry 
about money, so Mrs. Patty says in a note written to 
mamma.’ 

^ To Mrs. Cameron ? ’ enquired Mr. Vemey. * Does 
Mrs. Patty keep up such a very vigorous correspond¬ 
ence ?’ 

‘Oh! no. She only wrote a few lines about 
Johnnie Ford- * 

* And the Idiot Asylum,’ said Bosamond; ‘ I am 
tired of hearing about it. That good little Mr. 
Baines has been working so hard for it merely be¬ 
cause I asked him. But Mr. Verney, you seem quite 
subdued by Mrs. Patty’s mournful intelligence. 
Do n’t you think your spirits would be revived by 
the Royal Academy? It wants only five minutes to 
twelve, and the carriage will be here directly; I 
think I shall go and put my bonnet on.’ 

Bosamond glided gently out of the room, watched 
by Mr. Verney till the door was closed behind her, 
whilst Myra studied Mrs. Patty’s letter again. 

When Bosamond was gone, Mr. Vemey said: ‘ I 
do n’t want my visits to Miss Medley to be talked 
about, Myra. You are to be tmsted, I know.’ 

‘ I hope so,’ said Myra, taken quite by surprise. 

‘ Yes, you are to be trusted. I trust you.’ 

‘ I am glad you do.' 

‘ And I mean to show it. You must let me know 
when you have news of that poor thing.’ 
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‘ Of Miss Medley! * Myra could not conceal her 
astonishment. 

‘Yes; never mind why; only bring me news of 
her. Let me know as often as possible how she is, 
and if she wants for anything.’ 

It struck Myra as a very odd request, but she did 
not exactly see why she was to refuse, and she said: 
‘Yes, if I can.’ 

‘ Of course this is between ourselves,’ added Mr. 
Vemey. 

And Myra again could say nothing but ‘Yes.’ 
Yet a little weight fell upon her heart. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

T hey went to the Royal Academy, and Mr. 

Vemey was particularly kind to Myra. He 
took her to the best pictures, and pointed out their 
beauties and their defects. She had quite an artist’s 
lesson from him, and it was very enjoyable. But 
when they parted afteiwards, in Chester Square, he 
said, in a low voice, ‘ I shall call to-morrow, to know 
if you have heard anything more;* and then the 
weight became rather heavier, and Myra ran upstairs 
to her own room without going to her mother, be¬ 
cause she wanted just to be alone, and think what it 
was that was making her uncomfortable. 

Secresy! It was that which she disliked, though 
she could not feel herself responsible for it Mjrra 
had been often a very tiresome playmate in her 
childhood, because she never could be made to under¬ 
stand the pleasure of concealment Juliet liked it 
for what she called the fun of it, and Annette had a 
« natural taste for it, fostered by Rosamond’s influence; 
but Myra was provokingly transparent. Plots and 
plans, except in fiction, were odious to her, and, with 
her small experience of the world, she was inclined 
to condemn all mystery, without distinction. Now, 
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however, she was brought to feel that mystery might 
possibly be necessary. If it were not, Mr. Verney 
would never have imposed the annoyance upon her, 
for he must know that it was annoying. It was one 
thing to be told not to talk of his visits to Miss 
Medley—they were not her concern; but to give 
private messages was very different. Myra said to 
herself, that if anyone else had made the request she 
would have refused; but Mr. Verney would never 
ask her to do anything that was wrong, and if it 
was not wrong, then she need not worry herself 
about it; and so she went downstairs to read to her 
mother. 

The next day brought Mr. Verney and his aunt, 
early—at least before luncheon time. Mrs. Verney 
came to talk over schools; Mr. Verney to arrange a 
party for a morning concert the next week. Myra 
was uncomfortable the whole time, because she knew 
he was watching to speak to her alone, and she had 
to manoeuvre a little to give him the opportunity. 
After all, there was little enough to be said, except 
that Mr. Cameron had heard from Dr. Kingsbury, 
who mentioned in a postscript that Mrs. Fatty was 
still in attendance upon poor Miss Medley, and 
that change of air was recommended for her; but 
there seemed a difficulty about the financial arrange¬ 
ments. 

Myra had a momentary doubt how far she was 
justified in repeating this latter sentence; but then 
she had promised to tell Mr. Verney what she knew, 
and if she told him only half, she would not be 
keeping her word. He was so grateful to her, so 
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evidently and kindly interested in Miss Medley’s 
condition, that she liked him more than ever. And 
there was the flattered vanity also. Trathfii], 
earnest, and watchfol as Myra was becoming, she 
was not quite aware yet of the power of that 
most insidious of idl influences. Mr. Vemey’s con¬ 
fidence was very pleasant to her, and, if it was 
purchased at the price of a little mystery, there was 
nothing, surely, required of her at which any right 
conscience could fairly take alarm. 

So matters went on for nearly a fortnight, whilst 
Rosamond still showed no signs of intending to 
return home, and Mrs. Cameron always talked as 
if she must and would, but never issued her com¬ 
mands upon the subject; for Mrs. Vemey was bent 
upon keeping her, and Mrs. Vemey governed both 
households. Not, however, with Mr. Cameron’s 
knowledge; no man ever more fully believed himself 
to be lord and master in his own family. And had 
he not been put upon his guard with respect to 
Rosamond ? Had he not declared that the report was 
an absurdity, that the difference of age was an in¬ 
surmountable objection, that he detested the Stor¬ 
mont politics, and would have nothing to do with 
them, and, if people talked so foolishly, he would 
never let his daughter go near the Veraeys again ? 

Yes, Mr. Cameron had said all this, and a great 
deal like it besides, on the day when he insisted to 
his wife that Rosamond should not go up to London 
under Mr. Verney’s escort, and so he continued to 
s&y; but not one whit the more did he act upon his 
saying. 
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* My dear Mr. Cameron, your deep penetrativeness 
fathoms my nephew’s character,’ said Mrs. Yemey. 
‘ His mind is given to schemes of philanthropy. He 
feels his broken health, and, under such a trial, 
sympathy is a necessity. So the society of your dear 
family is soothing to him, and to us alL Tour sweet 
Rosamond is a sunbeam in our household; she and 
my two girls make such a charming trio, I really 
cannot part with them. And separate action is so 
good for Myra; you must see how she is expanding, 
in her sister’s absence. I see traits which remind 
me of your own noble independence, and self-reliant 
energy. Myra will gain strength daily by the free¬ 
dom thus given her. I feel for your parental ten¬ 
derness, but you are the last person to allow feeling, 
even the strongest and purest, to predominate over 
considerations which are material to your children’s 
best interests.’ 

Certainly, Mr. Cameron had not the slightest in¬ 
tention of allowing feeling to predominate under any 
circumstances; and, moreover, he could not possibly 
contradict a lady who so thoroughly understood him. 
Generally speaking, whenever he heard what was said 
of himself, it proved to be something disagreeable — 
either that he was stiff, or unapproachable, or obstinate, 
or selfish. Most unpleasant remarks of this kind 
had at times been made, especially after elections 
and public meetings; but such testimony to his virtues 
from the wife of his political adversary was incon¬ 
trovertible. And as Mrs. Verney could thus appre¬ 
ciate him, she would naturally appreciate his children, 
and be a good judge of what was desirable for them. 
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The world*s gossip was, no doubt, very disagreealde, 
but, after all, it might be well to rise superior to it; 
and so Mr. Cameron did not interfere. 

The school question was progressing to Joliet's 
satisfaction. Mrs. Vernej had collected reports and 
prospectuses of the chief schools in and near London. 
She had carefully balanced their merits and demerits; 
weighed the advantage of having Mr. A. for drawing 
against the disadvantage of losing Signor B. for 
singing, and collected the names of the young ladies 
who were considered the best specimens of the 
various systems; and, after thorough enquiry, Mrs. 
de Lancey’s establishment in St. John’s Wood was 
fixed upon, as being upon the whole preeminent in 
principle, accomplishments, and style. And it was 
style which Juliet and Annette decidedly needed— 
Annette perhaps the least; but Juliet, though she 
could not be said to dress badly, was unmistakeably 
a country girl — abrupt in manner, loud in tone, 
dictatorial, and interfering. Quiet self-discipline 
might, perhaps, have been effectual in softening these 
disagreeable characteristics. It was singular to re¬ 
mark how much more gentle and pleasing Myra had 
become since she had learnt to watch herself, and 
prefer the wishes of others to her own; but then, as 
Mrs.Verney said, it was so excessively difficult to give 
girls of thirteen and fourteen any idea of self-discipline. 
They could not understand it, and it was such a very 
tedious process! Give them the habits and manners 
of refined society first, and by and by self-discipline 
would follow as a thing of course. 

‘The world teaches it, my dear,’ she observed. 
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when Mrs. Cameron one day remarked upon 
Myra’s increasing self-control, and expressed a wish 
that her two younger girls might imitate it. * The 
world teaches it, and school is a little world. Girls 
quiz one another, and governesses are strict and sharp; 
and where there is the tone of good society — call it 
fashionable society if you will—^young people learn 
very quickly what they may, and what they may not 
do. Awkwardness makes them feel awkward, and 
so they strive against it. There is no discipline like 
it.’ 

‘But Juliet is just one of those girls who might be¬ 
come what is called fast,’ said Mrs. Cameron, ‘ and I 
detest fast girls, and it would drive her father frantic 
if she were to be one.’ 

‘ You need have no fear, my dear,’ was the reply. 
‘ The young people at Mrs. de Lancey’s are just the 
class to despise vulgar fastness, they are above it. 
If there are little eccentricities and freedoms, they are 
all of a safe kind. As far as I can learn, and 1 really 
have enquired very narrowly, there is nothing in the 
school in the least approaching to bad taste. Mrs. 
de Lancey’s young people are never noisy. I have 
never heard of one who had become an objectionable 
flirt. Of course, all girls will carry on a little inno¬ 
cent flirting in a quiet way, but that one must shut 
one’s eyes to.’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ said Mrs. Cameron, with' a smile. 

‘ I have heard Rosamond called a flirt.’ 

‘It is very hard upon her,’ replied Mrs. Verney, 
‘when she is so remarkably subdued and sweet in 
all her ways — so prettily unconscious of her own 
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fascination. But I can understand what people mean. 
She does manage to attract men without appearing to 
make any effort. Even old Dr. Kingsbury is be¬ 
witched with her ; and as for my husband, he says he 
really cannot give up the pleasure of looking at her 
and watching her.’ 

*It is curious how tastes differ,’said Mrs. Cameron. 
* Rosamond is a much greater favourite with gentle¬ 
men than she is with ladies.’ 

^ Yes, she is so bright and graceful, and makes such 
a pretty picture, and that is all that most gentlemen 
care for, unless they happen to be philosophers like my 
nephew, or have grave notions about marriage, and 
compatibility of taste. I do n’t mean that dear 
Rosamond is not a great deal more than pretty to 
look, at, but only that it is that which is valuable in 
society, and which must, of course, therefore, be 
aimed at. Will you allow me to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with Mrs. de Lancey ? ’ 

^ I must speak to Mr. Cameron first, but 1 should 
think he could have no objection. I can’t help wish¬ 
ing that the children could have been sent to her at 
once. It would be so much more convenient; for 
Mr. Catneron has been talking of going abroad, and 1 
do n’t think we could take them with us.’ 

‘ Oh ! do n’t trouble yourself about that for an in¬ 
stant ; they should be under my charge till the school 
re-opens in August. I should be charmed to have 
them with me.* 

‘ How kind you are, you obviate all difficulties; 
and really I am feeling so very unwell, that I do n’t 
feel at all equal to thought about anything.’ 
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Mrs. Verney had heard this said so often that the 
words alone would have had no effect upon her, but 
she happened to look at Mrs. Cameron at the same 
instant, and it did certainly strike her that there 
might be some meaning in them. Mrs. Cameron was ^ 
very thin, and just now appeared much older than her 
age, and there was a dimness about her eyes which 
was the more noticeable because her only claim to 
anything like beauty lay in the upper part of her 
face. 

‘ I am afraid you are very unwell, my dear,’ she 
said; ‘ you have had so much harass in coming to 
London, and so much to think of about the children. 
But change will, I trust, restore your too sensitive 
nature to its vigour. Where do you think of going?’ 

‘ We have not quite made up our minds yet. God¬ 
frey has undertaken to mark out a route for us. I 
rather dread it; but Mr. Cameron seems bent upon 
it, and I suppose it may be as well. The doctors say 
that if I get my strength up my eyes will come right 
again, but really sometimes I begin to doubt. I 
do n’t know what I should do without Myra.’ 

* So useful, is she ? I feared her intellectual facul¬ 
ties were so constantly exercised, that she might 
scarcely be able to understand the minutiae of life, 
and I should have thought that Juliet would have 
had greater Capacity for the attendance required by 
an invalid.’ 

‘Juliet is very capable,’ said Mrs. Cameron, ‘but 
she wants the will. What I find in Myra is, that 
when she tells me she will do a thing she does it. 
You can’t think what a help that is, in this London 
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life especially. And then Myra reads to me, and I 
think she likes it; at least she makes pleasant bright 
remarks about the book, and never yawns as Juliet 
does. I should be glad if Mrs. de Lancey could do 
anything in the way of making Juliet more thought¬ 
ful for others.’ 

Mrs. Vem^ smiled. ^ We must take one lesson at 
a time. Poor Juliet will have enough to do to think 
of herself at first. She will find herself so unable to 
meet the requirements of the masters, that she will 
be compelled to devote herself to the one oliject of 
keeping on a level with her young companions. Com¬ 
petition will be her stimulus, and for the present I fear 
you must be prepared to sacrifice everything to this. 
Afterwards, no doubt, there will be other lessons to 
learn. Life in the world, as you and I know full well, 
is by no means easy; and young people are taught 
amiability by discovering how disagreeable th^ are 
without it. Your dear little Juliet will come all right 
by and by; only have patience with her.’ 



CHAPTER XXV. 


M r. YERNEY dined in Chester Square the next 
day, but he seemed very unwell, and was 
thoroughly out of spirits. He had been invited to 
meet Godfrey, and talk over the projected tour, and 
his cousins Henrietta and Elise were to accompany 
him. It was to be quite a free, sociable party, without 
any strangers; and as Rosamond was really at last 
obliged to return to her own home, in order to pre¬ 
pare for going abroad, it would be a pleasant way of 
breaking off her visit. 

But sociable parties require that everyone should 
be in good humour, from the very fact that they are 
so sociable as to require less self-restraint. Mr. 
Verney was sufficiently at home with the Camerons 
to feel himself released from the necessity of making 
himself agreeable. Rosamond, in her own home, and 
having only Henrietta and Elise Verney to trouble 
her, might be as indifferent to the general comfort as 
she chose; and Godfrey—always dissatisfied when 
he could not shine, and finding his efforts at wit and 
cleverness thrown back, like a gutta percha ball, by 
Mr, Verney’s sarcastic remarks—became more pre¬ 
tentious and dogmatic, and struck all the harder 
because he felt that he made no impression. They 
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were an ill-assorted company, and no one felt it more 
than Myra. The same sensitiveness which made her 
so alive to her own failures in society, gave her an 
insight into those of others. Any want of con¬ 
geniality, or any cloud of temper or depression, 
affected her like an east wind; she could not forget 
it. The very instant Mr. Yerney entered the room 
she was quite sure that he was what is termed * out 
of sortsand the tone of Rosamond’s voice as she 
said, ^ So you see, Mamma, I am come back at last,’ 
showed that no help was to be expected from her in 
making the dinner and the evening pass off plea¬ 
santly. Myra secretly attributed the moodiness of 
both to the same cause. They were about to be 
separated, and, naturally enough, they were nn- 
happy; for Myra had now established their mutual 
attachment as a fact in her own mind. She very 
much wished to be sympathetic, and she felt very 
sorry for Mr. Yerney, and would have given a great 
deal to be allowed to tell him so; but Rosamond 
was selfish when she was unhappy, and to sympathise 
with selfishness is a serious difficulty, if not an 
impossibility. The dinner passed stupidly. There 
was a little common-place conversation, carried on 
chiefiy by Godfrey and Henrietta Yerney, but Mr. 
Yerney scarcely spoke. Mrs. Cameron was weary, and 
retired very soon after dessert; and then, when they 
went upstairs, Juliet carried off Henrietta and Elise 
to show them some illumination which she and An¬ 
nette had been attempting for the first time, whilst 
Rosamond lounged in an easy-chair with a novel, 
and Myra was left to attend to her mother. 
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^ I think, mamma, yon would do better to lie down 
in the inner drawing-room just till the gentlemen 
come up : do n’t you think so ? ’ she said. 

‘I should like to stay here for the present, my 
dear, and Rosamond will tell me what she has been 
doing.’ 

^ I, mamma ? ’ Rosamond looked up from her book. 

* Oh, I have nothing to telL My life has been just 
like every other person’s life in London.’ 

^Except mine,’ said Mrs. Cameron querulously. 

* You have gone out to parties, which I have not.’ 

* Oh, yes, parties,’ replied Rosamond, returning to 
her novel, ‘ but they are all alike.’ 

‘ You and Mr. Verney were laughing about one 
yesterday, when I was in Eaton Place,’ said Myra, 

‘ and I thought I would leave it to you to tell mamma 
about it for fear of making mistakes. That party, I 
mean, where there were so many foreigners.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, that one I It was very amusing.’ 

‘ Were they French ? ’ asked Mrs. Cameron, in a 
tone of interest. 

‘ French, and Germans, and all sorts; they were 
very absurd.’ 

‘ Do tell mamma some of their blunders in speaking 
English,’ said Myra. 

‘ I can’t remember them exactly. Do you know, 
Myra, where the second volume of this book is ? ’ 

‘ It may be in mamma’s room,’ said Myra. 

^ If you would be so good as to go and fetch it for 
me, I should be so much obliged. When one is once 
settled in an easy-chair it is next to impossible to 
move.’ 
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Myra could not but go, though her unwillingness 
was evident. 

^It is a pity Myra is so disobliging,’ was Rosa¬ 
mond’s remark to Mrs. Cameron in her absence. 
* It really makes one quite hesitate to ask her to do 
anything.’ 

‘Myra is very good to me,’ said Mrs. Cameron. 
f What a long visit you have paid, Rosamond I ’ 

‘ Yes, longer a great deal than I anticipated, but 
we have had such endless engagements. Do you 
know, mamma, Mr. Yerney says he thinks, after all, 
he may go back to India in the autumn?’ 

‘Does he? We shall be all sorry for that. But I 
hope his health will stand it. Did he go with you 
to all your parties, Rosamond ? ’ 

‘ Not to all.’ 

‘ Your dinners were on a grand scale I hear,’ said 
Mrs. Cameron. ‘ The Yerneys are certainly extrava¬ 
gant.’ 

‘ They give handsome dinners,’ replied Rosamond. 
‘I don’t know whether they can be called extrava¬ 
gant. Mrs. Yerney thinks them necessary.’ 

‘ And did you meet many celebrities ? ’ asked Mrs. 
Cameron. 

‘ One or two; at least they were pointed out to 
me. I seldom talked to them.’ 

Mrs. Cameron asked no more questions, but retired 
to the inner drawing-room, lay down on the sofa and 
closed her eyes. Myra returned with the novel, for 
which Rosamond was graciously grateful, and then she 
also took a book and seated herself near her mother. 

‘Presently she heard Mr. Yerney enter the outer 
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room, and say to Rosamond, ‘Your father and God¬ 
frey are looking over maps, so I came up stairs/ 

‘And you would not stay to help them?' said 
Rosamond. 

‘ Why should I ? It is all the same to me, as I am 
to be left lonely.' 

‘ But you will follow us, as you have promised ?' 

‘ If I am able. You know how willingly I would 
say more.’ 

Myra coughed then, and Mr. Verney came into the 
inner room. Myra pointed to her mother, and he 
smiled and drew a chair near, and said in a tone of 
interest, ‘ I am so sorry to see her so tired. Do you 
think I ought to go away ? ' 

‘ Not if you will talk low; she does not mind 
you.' 

‘ Then I may have a little quiet conversation with 
you all by myself. It is not often I find the oppor¬ 
tunity.’ 

‘ This is the last we shall have, I am afraid,’ said 
Myra, ‘we are going so soon. But, Mr. Verney, 
I shall never forget how kind you have been to me.’ 

‘ Not kind,’ he said, ‘ if kind implies an effort or a 
sacrifice. It has been a pleasure to me to do any¬ 
thing for you.' 

‘ And you have done a great deal,’ continued Myra. 
‘ You have given me so much to think about. I owe 
half my enjoyment in London to you,’ 

Mr. Verney sighed deeply. ‘Ah, Myra,' he said, 
‘ you do n’t know how I can reciprocate the thanks ; 
how many times you have drawn me out of myself. 
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and made me forget. There is the one longing of 
life—forgetfulness.’ 

‘Is it?’ asked Mjra. She fixed her ejee upon 
him wonderingly. 

‘ Tes,’ he continued. ‘ One might begin a new Hfe 
if one could only forget that which is old. But, dear 
child, that is all a riddle to you. You will go abroad 
and enjoy yourself. You have no idea of the excite¬ 
ment of seeing a foreign country for the first time. I 
am afraid though you will do what I cannot do, and 
at least forget me.’ 

‘ Excitement will not make me do so,’ said Myra. 

‘ When any person has got into one’s mind and helped 
one on, it is impossible to forget’ 

‘ You are attributing to me a good deed of which I 
was quite unconscious. I have never helped anyone 
in your sense of the word.* 

‘ You have me,’ said Myra. 

‘ But how ? ’ 

‘ By making me understand better how people may 
difier and yet be good,’ said Myra. 

‘ I am thankful I have done that. It is a great 
thing to learn.’ 

‘ Yet I can’t think that differences are of no con¬ 
sequence,’ said Myra. ‘ Dr. Kingsbury always says 
they are.’ 

‘ So you pit me against the old Doctor. Well he 
is a worthy antagonist. But, Myra, when do you 
mean to think for yourself ? ’ 

‘ When I have learnt and seen enough,’ said Myra. 
‘ One can’t think to any purpose without facts as a 
foundation.’ 
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Mr. Verney seemed amused. ‘ I wish people would 
remember that,’ he said. * They confound the power 
of thought with the exercise of thought. They draw 
their facts, as they term them, from their own minds, 
and because they reason cleverly about them suppose 
they have arrived at truth. You are right, Myra. 
Study the world well before you arrive at your con¬ 
clusions.’ 

‘ Or, at least, before I confess them,’ said Myra. 
‘ I am afraid I am tempted to arrive at them very 
rapidly.’ 

‘ You are a woman, and have intuitions. You 
may be thankful for them.’ 

‘May I?’ 

‘ Yes. They save you trouble, and that is a great 
thing in this weary world; and they are just as 
likely to be right, as our so-called reasonable judge¬ 
ments, which in nine cases out of ten are worked 
out by prejudice that sees only one side.— Have you 
heard of that poor thing at Yare to-day?’ 

‘ Not to-day. We heard yesterday.’ 

‘ And she was going on well ? ’ 

‘ In some ways, but her mind is still confused,, and 
Mrs. Patty thinks she must have some one to take 
care of her, only it will be very expensive.’ 

Mr. Verney began a sentence—stopped in the 
middle—and turned away abruptly, just as Mrs. 
Cameron languidly opening her eyes said, ‘ Myra, my 
dear, are the gentlemen come up ? ’ 

‘ Only Mr. Verney, mamma; I am so vexed we dis¬ 
turbed you,’ and Myra drew near the sofa to arrange 
her mother’s cushions. 
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Mr. Yerney went to the outer room, and sat down 
near the folding-doors. Rosamond’s attention was 
instantly disengaged from her book, and she said to 
him banteringly, ‘ You and Myra have been talking 
secrets so loudly, that you have disturbed poor 
mamma.’ 

‘ Yes, it was very wrong of us; I am extremely 
sorry.’ 

‘ I should like to guess what the secrets were,’ con¬ 
tinued Rosamond. 

‘ Should you ?’ and he smiled ; but the smile had 
no heart in it, and Rosamond could get nothing more 
from him till coffee was brought up, and the rest of 
the party reappeared, then he joined in the conversa¬ 
tion about the journey, and seemed himself again. 

‘ My father and I have been looking at maps,’ said 
Godfrey, ‘ and have settled everything admirably.’ 

‘ Taking in Paris of course ? ’ said Rosamond. 

‘Just not taking it in. It will be too much for 
my mother now; and you can spend a day or two 
there on your return if you like it. Besides, Rosa¬ 
mond, you have been to Paris.’ 

‘Precisely the reason why I want to go there 
again. And there is Myra who has never seen it.’ 

‘ Do n’t think about me,’ said Myra, who was 
making tea at a distant table, ‘ I shall like anything ; 
and in fact there is no one to be thought about but 
mamma.’ 

‘ A consideration which at once simplifies the 
question,’ observed Mr. Cameron. ‘ We will have 
no discussions, Rosamond; Paris is set aside.’ 
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Rosamond did not look sulky or frown, but sho 
went back to her novel. 

‘Then where are you going?’ enquired Mr. 
Verney. 

‘ To the Salzkammergut,’ replied Godfrey. ‘ You 
know it of course. The finest part of the Austrian 
Tyrol. Ischl is a charming place for head-quarters.’ 

‘ Is it ? I was never there.’ 

Godfrey’s countenance brightened immediately. 
‘ Indeed ! But of course you do n’t know Europe 
thoroughly. A splendid country it is. The Dachstein 
is magnificent. We were seven hours in reaching 
the highest peak. Left at four in the morning, and 
were back at Gosau by eight.’ 

‘But poor mamma can’t ascend the Dachstein,’ 
said Myra. 

Godfrey smiled sarcastically. ‘ She can enjoy the 
scenery though, and she will. You will find the 
change work wonders for her, and it is quite within 
reach now. The railway is open nearly to Salzburg, 
so the journey is very simple. I do n’t think there is 
a doubt about the route we marked out being the 
best ? ’ he added, turning to his father. 

‘ Not if we decide upon going to Ischl,’ said Mr. 
Cameron ; ‘ but I should prefer consulting your 
mother’s wishes.’ 

‘ If you will take my advice. Sir,’ said Godfrey,‘ you 
won’t think of consulting her. An invalid’s fancies 
are endless. Just tell her where she is going and 
she will bring her mind to it. There is not a greater 
mistake made than that of asking opinions unneces¬ 
sarily.’ 
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‘ Perfectly true in many cases/ replied Mr. Cam¬ 
eron, ‘ not in all.’ 

‘ Discussions do worry mamma,’ said Myra. ‘ She 
told me so yesterday.’ 

‘ Myra is bewitched with the idea of the scenery/ 
observed Rosamond, looking up from her book. 
‘ She forgets how dull mamma will be in that out-of- 
the-way part of the world.’ 

The colour rushed to Myra’s cheeks. ‘I hope I 
do n’t think of myself, Rosamond,’ she began, hastily; 
but she caught Mr. Verney’s eye, and added in a 
different tone, ‘ Dr. Richardson recommended moving 
about.’ 

‘ In civilised places,’ said Rosamond ; ‘ not with 
the risk of wretched hotels and rough roads.’ 

‘ There is a capital hotel at Ischl,’ said Godfrey. 

‘ And what medical advice ? ’ suggested Mr. 
Verney. 

That was a serious consideration ; and for the time 
it put an end to the conversation as regarded Mrs. 
Cameron. But Godfrey was not willing to let his 
acquaintance with the Salzkammergut prove so 
utterly useless. 

‘ You should go to Hallstadt,’ he continued, ad¬ 
dressing Mr. Verney. ‘ The salt mines are wonderful 
— immensely interesting to a geologist. You are a 
geologist of course ? ’ 

‘ By no means of course,’ was the reply. ‘ Are you 
one?’ 

‘I don’t profess to be so; one never likes to 
profess in these days ; but I do just know the 
rudiments — what everyone knows. I found some 
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curious fossils at Hallstadt, and studied them a little, 
and when I came home I sketched out a theory which 
I put into the form of a pamphlet, and the Geological 
Society took it up, and made a laudatory fuss about 
it. But it was a mere outline — a suggestion — 
nothing to what 1 could have done if I had given 
myself to the subject. You know one can’t do 
everything, and my time was really given to sketch¬ 
ing. I should like to show you a little view of 
the Hallstadt Lake. Myra, I think I gave it to 
you ?’ 

‘ No,’ said Myra, ‘ it was to Rosamond. I have 
seen it in her portfolio since we came to London.’ 

Myra went to fetch the portfolio from the inner 
room, and brought back another with it. ‘Oh! 
Mr. Verney,’ she said, ‘ this is yours. You left it 
the day before yesterday when you were showing 
mamma those views of Como.’ 

‘ I want to see Como,’ said Mr. Cameron. ‘ I have 
an idea that, after all, the north of Italy may be better 
than anything else.’ 

‘ There are sketches of all kinds, taken by a friend 
of mine,’ said Mr. Verney. ‘We were a month or 
rather longer in the neighbourhood.’ 

He unfastened the portfolio and Mr. Cameron 
looked at the sketches. He was pompous in his 
approval, but not personally conceited, and Mr. 
Verney evidently turned to him as a relief after 
Godfrey. 

‘ This is not Italian, is it ?’ said Mr. Cameron, 
taking up a drawing with the view of a bridge, a 
river, and a snow-mountain in the distance. He 
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examined it closely. ‘Very pretty, but a different 
style from the rest,— not so decided.’ 

‘ Yes, it is different,* said Mr. Verney, carelessly. 

‘ It must be by a pupil of Mr. Brownlow’s,’ ob¬ 
served Godfrey, laughing ; ‘ I know that colouring 
so well.’ 

‘ Oh ! that is Rosamond’s,’ exclaimed Myra, who 
happened to draw near the table at that moment. 

‘Rosamond’s!’ repeated Mr. Cameron. His tone 
was chilling. 

‘ It is Annette’s,’ said Rosamond, quietly. ‘ Mr. 
Verney took a fancy to it at Yare, and so it was 
given him. That is why it resembles Mr. Brown- 
low’s style. Myra^ you recollect, it was Annette’s 
prize drawing.’ 

Yes, Myra recollected that fact well enough; but 
she felt very uncomfortable ; almost as if she was 
sanctioning a falsehood. She murmured an answer 
which was not very intelligible. 

‘ It is remarkably good,’ said Mr. Cameron. ‘ An¬ 
nette should have had it framed if I had seen it. 
Not that I grudge it you,’ he added, addressing Mr. 
Verney, with a stiff courtesy of manner. ‘ No doubt 
Annette was only too proud to give it to you.’ 

‘I could not part with it at any rate,’ said Mr. 
Verney ; but he turned it over quickly, and then 
shut up the portfolio. 

Annette just then came in from the inner room, 
where she had been listening to a conversation carried 
on between her mother and Henrietta Verney upon 
school education. Mr. Cameron was going to speak 
to her about the drawing, but he lost the opportunity. 
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for before she approached the table, Rosamond went 
up to her, and said something in a low voice, and 
they left the room together. Myra was vexed with 
herself for the feeling of suspicion which lingered in 
her mind, but the history of this particular drawing 
had from the first been so associated with what 
seemed to her a want of openness, that the sight of 
it, especially when it was so decidedly pronounced to 
be Annette’s, annoyed her. It was Rosamond’s 
drawing to all intents and purposes, and Mr. Yerney 
evidently considered it as such. He did not wish to 
conceal anything, but Myra was quite sure that 
Rosamond did. To have Annette drawn into and 
encouraged in anything underhand, was an odious 
idea. Myra was almost inclined to talk to Mr. Yerney 
about the matter, but a dread of appearing imper¬ 
tinent kept her back. 

She had great ideas of the privileges accorded to 
persons in love, and believed that many little signs 
of private understanding were to be permitted to 
them, which were not admissible in the case of 
ordinary mortals ; actual deception or untruth could, 
however, under no circumstances, be placed in 
this permitted category, and it would be impossible 
for Mr. Yerney to be a sharer in anything of that 
nature. Still Myra did not quite like to ask him 
who had really given him the drawing, neither did 
she feel quite sure of having a sincere answer from 
Annette. Like many other persons who are doubtful 
of hearing truth, she preferred to remain in igno¬ 
rance. 

When Mr. Yerney bade Myra good night, he said, 
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you hear anything more about expenses to be 
incurred for that poor thing, let me know; I might be 
able to help.* 

‘ Would you ! Oh, thank you ! Mrs. Patly will 
think it so kind.’ 

A cloud came over his face. Myra fancied he did 
not like to be thanked for his thoughtfulness. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


W HOEVER has read Longfellow's ‘Hyperion/ 
has heard of the lovely lake of St. Wolfgang, 
and the attractions of the little town of St, Gilgen. 
But the charm with which genius and poetry invest 
any particular locality, must always be, in a certain 
degree, dispelled by the stern experience of travelling. 
Fascinating as the village of St. Gilgen and its sur-. 
rounding scenery would undoubtedly appear to a 
person, strong both in physical and moral constitu* 
tion, it was anything but fascinating to the two 
forlorn ladies, who — ensconced in the interior of a 
shaky and dirty vehicle, capable of containing only 
two persons, and closed as a protection from the 
deluges of July in amountainous country—descended 
the road which leads to the shore of the lake, and, 
skirting its southern bank, conveys the traveller to 
the fashionable Austrian watering-place, Ischl. 

The elder of the two ladies was plain in face, plain 
in dress, and middle-aged. She looked rather care¬ 
worn ; and, if departed youth had left her any 
remnants of excitability, they were exhibited more 
in the form of anxiety than of pleasure. She was 
very anxious at that moment, no one could have 
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doubted it; and few who looked at the pale, though 
very beautiful, face of her young companion, would 
have deemed her uneasiness unreasonable. To be 
travelling with a half-fainting invalid, late in the 
evening, in an unknown country, seeing an indefinite 
distance before, and having traversed a weary length 
of way behind; above all, finding no prospect of 
accommodation, but that which can be afibrded by the 
most homely of what in England would be termed 
public-houses, is not exhilarating to the spirits. 

Moreover, the lady in question was but a very in- 
difierent German scholar, and, up to this time, had 
been dependent upon her young friend as a medium 
of communication with landlords, waiters, and pea¬ 
sants ; but there was no hope of such assistance now. 
The young lady’s feeble voice could only just be 
heard, as she entreated that the carriage might be 
stopped ; and when this was done, she leaned back as 
though unable to say more. 

‘ Do n’t you think I might bring you something to 
eat, Charlotte, my dear? A little soup ? You have 
had nothing all day.’ 

The question was put very hesitatingly, Mrs. 
Tracy being doubtful upon two points ; first, how 
she should manage to ask for the soup ; and, next, 
what it would be like when she obtained it. 

‘ If you would, please. It might be as well.’ 

Mrs. Tracy left the rickety carriage, went a few 
steps forward, and then returned : ‘ The German for 
soup, Charlotte, my dear ? I can’t think of it.’ 

‘ Zuppe^ Aunt Mary ; but if I may have some 
water ? ’ 
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‘ Certainly, my love, Wasser — Zuppe —that is 
right, is it not? You shall have some directly. 
Wasser — Zuppe ; ich will haben —’ and she proceeded 
on her way towards the little inn, repeating the 
words as she went, every now and then stopping to 
look back to the carriage, apparently with a faint 
hope, that, after all, her niece would appear to help 
her, as she had often done before. 

The open archway of the inn was crowded with 
peasants. They had placed a table in the centre, and 
were sitting round it, not exactly carousing, like 
Englishmen under similar circumstances, but im-» 
bibing beer and smoke, to the decided deadening of 
the few faculties they possessed by nature. 

Mrs. Tracy threaded her way amongst them^ 
gathering her garments closely together, and looking 
timidly from one side to the other, whilst she sought 
for some one to whom she might address herself. 
Gazing eyes met her; and laughs, by no means me¬ 
lodious or respectful, followed her; but she pressed 
forward undauntedly to the window of the little bar¬ 
room, opening into the court, where stood a stout 
German woman, dealing out portions of thick liquid, 
in which floated balls of unknown quality—^possibly 
bread, possibly meat, possibly—^it might be as well 
not to enquire. 

‘ Wassevy Zuppey geben sie mirJ Mrs. Tracy felt 
quite inspirited, when she found how much German 
she could, upon an emergency, command; and some¬ 
thing in her appearance gained the attention of the 
bar-maid, who motioned to the rough peasants to 
stand aside, and proceeded to ladle out, from a huge 
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receptacle in the back-ground, a plateful of the 
thick liquid, dipping into it a wide pewter spoon, and 
handing with her fingers a piece of coarse brown 
bread. With this, and the glass of water, Mrs, Tracj 
hurried back to the carriage; and, placing the plate 
of soup in her niece*s lap, assured her that it looked 
excellent, and she almost thought she must have 
some herself. ‘ Just trj it, Charlotte, dear, if onlj 
one spoonful; remember, we have a long way to go 
even now.* 

‘The water, please, first. Aunt Mary. I am so 
sorry you should have so much trouble.* 

‘ No trouble, my love, if you would only eat; and 
if I understood German better. It must be a long 
distance to Ischl still; so pray eat.* 

‘ Aunt Mary —* and the young girl looked eagerly 
in her aunt*s face—‘ I have been thinking—wishing. 
Can we not go at once to St. Wolfgang ? * 

‘My dear child! Impossible. A country village? 
What is to become of us ? and no doctor! * 

‘ But, I long to go. I want to see friends—those 
friends of yours. I shall hear something from them; 
and I can rest by the lake, and be still. There will 
be no noise there — no people. I dread Ischl, Aunt 
Mary.* 

‘My friends have long lived out of England, 
Charlotte; they will not be able to tell you anything 
you wish to know. When we have settled ourselves 
at Ischl, and you are better, you shall drive over 
there.* 

‘ But it will be quiet; and I want quiet. They 
said, at Salzburg, that Ischl was fashionable. Oh! 
Aunt Mary, I am so tired; let me be quiet.* 
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The tone was that of a weary petted child, ad¬ 
mitting of no contradiction. Mrs. Tracy again re¬ 
peated, that a good hotel, and a doctor, were to be 
met with at Ischl; whilst, at St. Wolfgang, they 
could expect only the kindness of friends, who could 
not be expected to take them into their house, and 
who, it was even possible, might not be there to 
greet them. The invalid, with the wilfulness of ill¬ 
ness, carried her point. And Mrs. Tracy, taking the 
plate and the glass in her hand, went back with 
them to the inn, leaving her niece to explain to the 
driver the change in their plans. 

The crowd in the archway had rather increased. 
Everyone was watching the strangers, and, as 
Mrs. Tracy approached, a sturdy man placed 
himself in her way, and addressed her in a German 
patois, to which, although unable to comprehend a 
word, she listened with an air of polite attention, 
until the countenances of the peasants round the 
table, and the tone of the man himself, convinced her 
that the beer had been too potent for him ; and that 
hdr ignorance of the German language was, for once, 
a blessing. The poor lady’s equanimity was com¬ 
pletely upset by the discovery. She dared not at¬ 
tempt to pass the man, so as to lay the plate and 
glass on the table; she could not appeal for assist¬ 
ance ; and she was upon the point of turning back 
again to the carriage, when a gentleman and two 
ladies, who had just landed from the lake, appeared 
in front of the archway ; and the former, seeing her 
distress, immediately came to her relief. He was 
English—a stranger, apparently, like herself—stiff as 
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English people always are; but he performed his 
little act of civility courteously, walked back with 
her to the carriage, and made the remark that the 
weather was very bad ; and he supposed she had 
come from Salzburg. 

* Yes, from Salzburg; and we had thought of 
going to Ischl, but my friend prefers St. Wolfgang.* 

^You will have indifferent accommodation there, I 
am afraid; at least, if you are at all particular.’ 

^My young friend is a great invalid,’ was the 
reply; ^and comfort is of the greatest importance.’ 

‘ Then by all means go to Ischl; you will find 
Baur’s Hotel expensive, but good. Can I assist you 
farther ? * 

* Thank you, no. I am greatly obliged.’ And the 
gentleman took off his hat, and the lady made her 
curtsey; and though they had not said that they 
were mutually shy of new acquaintances, the fact 
was as evident as though the words had been 
uttered. 

^ He looks like an English officer,’ said Mrs. Tracy, 
as she related the little adventure to her niece. ‘ They 
came, I suppose, from the opposite side. That must 
be St. Wolfgang across the lake ; I wonder whether 
we could find a boat to take us there instead of going 
round?’ 

The suggestion was delightful to the weary in* 
valid; but the driver declared it impracticable. 
There was a boat to be had sometimes—^he did not 
believe there was one now; he could not enquire 
about it, the weather was likely to be bad again; and 
it would make very little difference, the road was not 
ioiig; and, in fact — 
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' * He most have his own way. Aunt Mary/ said 
the poor girl, in a languid voice; * only tell him to 
go quickly. Perhaps it is as well not to run the 
risk of a storm. Just say ***schnett** to him; he 
will understand.’ 

But though ^*schneU* might have produced an 
effect upcgi the driver, it had none upon his horses^ 
who were taking their evening repast as deliberately 
as if they had been settled for^the night in their 
stable, and of course a German driver could not 
hurry his animals. 

^ We shall never get there,’ sighed Mrs. Tracy, as 
she looked out of the carriage window; * and there 
are our friends setting off again in their boat. How 
I envy them 1 But there are two gentlemen now — T 
wonder where the other came from.’ 

Charlotte took no notice. Mrs. Tracy continued 

her remarks: ‘He is very tall; very like-1 can’t 

see his face, and it is impossible— 

* Impossible! what. Aunt Mary?’ 

‘Nothing, my love. They are waiting for the 
young lady who is gathering flowers.’ 

‘ Come, Myra,’ called out the gentleman who had 
spoken to Mrs. Tracy, ‘we shall be obliged to go 
without you; there will be another shower soon.’ 

The young girl ran forward, and, on her way, 
dropped her handkerchief. Mrs. Tracy saw it, and, 
leaving the carriage, followed her and restored it, at 
the same time gazing earnestly at the two gentlemen, 
but their faces were turned away, and she could not 
recognise them. A few seconds afterwards the boat 
put off from the shore, and glided across the lake in 
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the direction of the white cottages and the tall spire 
of St. Wolfgang. 

If beauty of scenery could have diverted the 
thoughts of anxiety, or soothed the sense of illness, 
both care and suffering might soon have been for¬ 
gotten in the loveliness of that evening drive along 
the shore of the still lake, shut in as it v^as by the 
mountains of Styria, which, though in one part ter¬ 
minating in precipitous cliffs, in another descended 
gradually to the shore, leaving space for the green 
alps, and woods, the rocks, and chalets which rose 
above the village of St Wolfgang. The clouds were 
dispersing gradually, and the promise of the morrow 
was brighter than it had been for weeks. In the 
clear evening light St. Wolfgang looked quite dos^ 
but a few minutes’ row across the lake. The strangers’ 
boat could be seen, drawing nearer and nearer—not 
so the carriage. Along the rough road the horses 
soberly trotted, but no closer were they to the wished- 
for goal. The length of the lake, and not its breadth, 
lay between. The sick girl’s face grew more pale, 
if that were possible. She could no longer attempt 
to sleep, the road was so bad. It left the immediate 
bank of the lake, and seemed to take a direction in¬ 
land. That was quite hopeless. Mrs. Tracy suggested 
that the driver had lost his way; but it is not so easy 
to lose one’s way where there is only one road to be 
taken. The driver knew quite well where he was 
going, seven long miles at least; any person might 
have been aware of that who had taken the trouble 
to calculate, but Mrs. Tracy had, till lately, left 
calculations to her niece. 
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They turned the head of the lake at last, and then 
once more hope dawned upon them, and a smile 
passed over the face of the weary girL But the gold 
was still beyond ; as far as they had gone beyond St. 
Wolfgang, so far, of course, they must go back. Mrs. 
Tracy rested her niece’s head on her shoulder, and 
bathed her forehead with eau-de-cologne, and looked 
up to the mighty hills and the darkening sky; and 
if she had uttered her thoughts aloud, they would 
surely have been those of regret for the task she had 
undertaken — the endeavour to give change and 
pleasure in a case in which the quiet and the com¬ 
fort of home seemed the one imperative necessity. 

St. Wolfgang at last! The carriage descended a 
steep, though short, hill, and they entered a scattered 
village—the houses of a tolerable size, but decayed, 
and fit only for a poor population. The little street 
through which they drove was irregular and dirty; 
there were gardens, and trees, and steep lanes leading 
to the green uplands on the mountain side, but it 
was decidedly not a resting-place for an invalid. 

The driver stopped his horses in front of a mode- 
rate-sized hotel, which was situated in an open 
^ Place,’ having the church and a flight of broad 
steps on one side. The landlord, a man of unpre¬ 
possessing countenance, and with a disagreeably 
familiar manner, came out to receive them. Mrs. 
Tracy did not even ask if they could have comfort¬ 
able rooms—her young companion was so entirely 
exhausted that accommodation of any kind must be 
accepted. They were taken up some dirty stairs, 
and through an ante-room with several apartments 
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opening into it—one of them a kind of public salon, 
in which several men were drinking. The invalid 
was laid upon a bed in a cheerless room, with deal 
furniture and no carpet; the only attempt at comfort, 
a rickety sofa; and such a noise from the salon! 
But there was no alternative; and the sick, lonely, 
and weary travellers were left to find what rest and 
comfort they could, under circumstances which, bat 
for the hope of having friends near, would have been 
utterly disheartening* 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

I T was the hour for evening service at St Wolf¬ 
gang. The church was partially filled with 
kneeling peasants, and the organ was pealing through 
the building. 

Myra Cameron crossed the open Place, and stopped 
for a moment to listen as she drew near the church, 
then, ascending a flight of steps close to the entrance, 
she passed along a covered arcade overhanging the 
lake, and opened a door which led into a long vaulted 
passage, whitewashed, but decorated with twining 
creepers. At 'the end of this passage another flight 
of steps conducted her into a long corridor, at the 
extremity of which was a dining-room, large, but 
low, and hung with pictures. Within was a drawing¬ 
room, longer and narrower, and furnished with many 
English comforts. Still beyond were other rooms, 
some almost unfurnished. Myra hastened through 
them, till at length unlocking a small door, opening 
from a room evidently uninhabited, she entered a 
gallery from which she could look down into the 
grand old church dedicated to the memory and the 
miracles of St. Wolfgang. 

^ Myra did not understand the service that was 
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going on, it did bnt strike her as devotionaL Pil¬ 
grims might indeed come to kiss the rock on which 
St. Wolfgang knelt, and hang effigies of arms and 
legs around his shrine in thankfulness for his miracu¬ 
lous cures; but the absurd legends she had heard 
were at the moment forgotten, and alive as she 
always was to external impressions, the splendid 
church,—with its groined roof, its Gk>thic arches, and 
richly-carved altar-piece, seen in the dim light,—^was 
inexpressibly solemn to her. And at that moment 
Myra was alone—singularly alone in feeling — and 
the luxury of pouring out her heart to God was a 
relief in which she could not but indulge. So 
she knelt, and prayed long and earnestly, whilst the 
music rose, and swelled, and died away, and the harsh 
voices of the peasants > mingled with the deep 
tones of the priest, as they offered their evening 
petition — it might be indeed to the Blessed Virgin, 
and not to Christ, but of this Myra did not think ; 
she felt only that she, like them, was praying, and 
that Gk)d could understand and answer her. 

Some one else softly entered the gallery whilst she 
was there. Myra heard the step, and with the shyness 
of English feeling instantly rose. Mr. Vemey was 
standing in the doorway. He made a sign to her 
not to move, and they remained for several minutes 
listening to the conclusion of the service, and when 
it was ended, watching the peasants as the greater 
number left the church, whilst a few lingered still 
behind in silent prayer. Myra would then have re¬ 
tired herself, but Mr. Vemey prevented her. 

^ We shall not disturb them,’ he said, in rather a 
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low voice, as Mjra pointed to the kneeling figures 
below. ^They can say what they have to say without 
troubling themselves as to the meaning. That you 
see, Myra,’ he added, sarcastically, ^is one of the 
great advantages of Roman Catholic devotion. But 
I came to say good-bye—I must go back to Ischl 
to-night.’ 

^ Must you?’ exclaimed Myra, in a tone of great 
disappointment. ‘I hoped you would stay till to¬ 
morrow. Though I know they will want you there. 
Mamma has been better ever since you have been 
with us, and you have managed everything so nicely. 
All has gone right since we met you at Munich. 
And having you here to-day has been delightfuL’ 

^ Yes. That row on the lake was delicious. But 
you will be very happy here, Myra. You have a 
most lovely country to see, and your friends will be 
very kind to you. You mean to be with them about 
a week, don’t you ?’ 

^ Perhaps so. I do n’t quite know how long mamma 
will be able to stay at Ischl. Shall we go now?* 
Myra spoke rather abruptly; she disliked this talking 
upon ordinary subjects when looking down upon the 
church. 

Mr. Vemey changed his tone instantly. ‘ No, we 
won’t go just yet. It is not often that we can have 
such quiet moments. Should you like to be a Roman 
Catholic, Myra ?’ 

‘ No,’ was Myra’s decided answer. 

‘I think I should, if I could only believe. It 
would be a very resting faith.’ 

< I like truth,’ said Myra. ^ I like what I am not 
afraid to look into.’ 
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Mr. Verney sighed, and answered rather ironically: 

know you are inclined to Rationalism, so am I 
unfortunately.’ 

^No,’ exclaimed Myra, ‘I am not a Rationalist, 
because Rationalists have no certain truth. Oh! Mr. 
Verney, it would be miserable not to believe some¬ 
thing fixed and definite.’ 

‘ So people say,’ he replied, ‘ and I dare say they are 
right: though when one has long ceased to know 
what happiness means, it is difficult to understand 
how any mere belief could give it.’ 

wish I knew how to make you happy,’ said 
Myra, earnestly; ‘ you have been so very kind to me.* 

‘ One thing you may do for me,’ was the reply. 

* Try not to be led away by what the world may say 
of me.’ 

‘But does the world speak ill of you?’ inquired 
Myra. ‘ I never heard anyone do so yet.’ 

Mr. Verney laughed. ‘Then you are more fortu¬ 
nate than I am myself. But don’t distress yourself; 
only, if people ever do abuse me, just try to take my 
part. And now I suppose I must go. What shall I 
say to your mother for you ?’ 

‘ Tell her to keep well, and beg Rosamond to let me 
hear every day how she is. And please say I am 
enjoying myself here. Colonel and Mrs. Hensman 
are so kind, and I am to go up the SchafiTberg one 
day. Are you sure you cannot come over again?’ 

Mr. Verney made no answer. He was bending 
over the gallery. A lady had just entered the church 
below, who was gazing about her with an air of 
mingled nervousness and curiosity. Two or three 
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poor people, beggars and cripples, were still in the 
church, and one of them came up and asked for 
alms, and then the ladj turned, and her face was 
clearly seen. Myra recognised her as the stranger 
at St. Gilgen, and pointed her out to Mr. Vemey. 

^ Yes,’ he said, shortly, * it is the same.’ 

‘She looks frightened and unhappy,’ whispered 
Myra, ‘ and see, she is praying.* 

The lady knelt. She was no Roman Catholic accus¬ 
tomed to devotion in public, for she looked round her, 
evidently fearing remark. 

Myra instinctively drew hack from the front of 
the gallery, hut Mr. Verney remained there; yet he 
might not have been watching the stranger, for his 
face was hidden by his hand, hut when, after a few 
seconds, the lady rose and left the church, he also 
stood up and again said good-bye to Myra. His 
tone was then so strange, hurried, and faltering, 
that Myra was upon the point of asking him whether 
he was ill, hut she hesitated for an instant, and 
before she had time to put the question he was gone. 

Myra was very sorry, even more sorry, than 
when they had last parted in England. He 
had been with them now for more than a fort¬ 
night, staying with them at Munich, and going 
through the galleries, and then travelling with them 
to the lovely Konig See and Berchtesgaden — from 
thence accompanying them to Salzburg, and seeing 
them fairly settled at Ischl, where Edmund was to 
join them, and they were to make excursions in the 
Salzkammergut. So far all had been welL Mrs. 
Cameron’s health was improved, though her eyesight 
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was still in an unsatisfactory state, and Mr. Camara 
was pleased at being the manager of the party, n 
was glad to have Myra as a sensible companioi 
Mr. Yemey had met them accidentally, at least i 
everyone thought. He had remained in England loi 
after them, and then, in taking a little summer exou 
sion, had stumbled upon them, and arranged to jo 
them just for two or three weeks. This was his on 
account, and there was, of course, no reason to dou 
it. Myra was too pleased to see him to inquire pi 
ticularly why, or from whence he came. Her cm 
impressions about Rosamond would, indeed, ha^ 
been a sufficient reason to account for his followii 

them, but, strange to say, these impressions had late 
been much shaken. Rosamond might flirt with Id 
Yemey, and she did flirt with him, every day, and i 
day long, trying all kinds of wiles, and graces, m 
manoeuvres to attract his attention ; but though 
responded, as he always did, by a light badinage f 
the moment, he had long fits of grave abstractic 
and even depression, from which no eflbrt could rai 
him. Myra was very sorry for him ; she saw 
plainly that he was an unhappy man, and often, 
her earnestness and simplicity, she said things whi 
seemed to touch him, but if ever for one instant 
alluded to any secret care, the next he was sure 
turn off what he had said into something which, 
not a joke, had a tone of irony in it. And he was 
restless also, always advising that they should me 
from place to place— always finding some reason 3 
a change of plans which had been carefully made, a 

then, after a discussion, returning to them again. 
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was as though he planned merely for the sake of 
planning. Myra did not exactly dislike all this. It 
excited her interest, and awakened a kind of romance 
in her own mind. She fancied that perhaps he was 
doubtful of Bosamond’s feelings, and that this made 
him unhappy; and she often tried to divert his 
thoughts, by talking to him about the things which 
interested him, art especially. Their stay in Munich 
had been a delightful lesson in this way. They had 
gone regularly every day to the gallery, and he had 
pointed out the pictures which she had so often heard 
him describe, and showed her where lay their beauties 
and defects. This seemed to be his chief enjoyment, 
and it was very flattering to Myra. She lived in the 
reflected light of Mr. Verney’s talent, and the self¬ 
appreciation in which originally she had been almost 
painfully wanting, was fostered so as to give her ease 
and confidence in society, whilst Mr. Verney’s remarks, 
with her own comments, enabled her to be agreeable 
in the family party. Myra was unconscious of the 
mode in which she was being educated, but she felt 
the results, and it was scarcely possible, under such 
circumstances, to look at Mr. Verney with unpre¬ 
judiced eyes. And of late he had been careful to do 
nothing which could in any way shock her conscien¬ 
tiousness. Before they left London he had tried to make 
her of use to him, to employ her as a medium for 
gaining information which might be useful, but now 
he asked no question about Yare,he never referred to 
Miss Medley’s illness, or made even common inquiries 
as to the news received from Mrs. Patty or Dr. 
Kingsbury. All that was gone by, and, as it seemed, 
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forgotten, and whatever might be the subject of his 
preoccupied thought, Mjra was in no way made a 
sharer in it. 

And in one important respect Mr. Yerney was an 
invaluable assistance. It is almost a proverb, that 
nothing brings out temper and disposition like 
travelling, and Myra had gained a considerable ex¬ 
perience of the truth of the saying since she left 
England. Rosamond was no help to her in keeping 
up her father’s spirits, or in waiting upon her mother; 
she was always either ‘ awfully tired,’ or had a ‘ tre¬ 
mendous headache,’ when they reached the end of a 
long journey, and it was absolutely necessary that 
she should have a quiet room, and go to bed soon. 
And then, in the morning, she was so ‘frightfully 
sleepy,’ that it was impossible to be up in time to 
assist anyone ; in fact she required all the aid which 
could be spared for herself. If they were in a quiet 
place, Rosamond was ‘bored to death,’ and thought the 
Germans the most uninteresting people in the world, 
and wondered from morning till night why anyone 
should take the trouble to come abroad. If they 
were in a gay place, she was equally ‘ bored ’ with 
sight-seeing, and thought every moment wasted 
which was not spent in the public promenades. 
Rosamond, in fact, was Myra’s great care. Mrs. 
Cameron, feeling better in health, was willing to 
eqjoy the novelty, and was much less fi*etful than she 
had been at home ; but, till Mr. Yerney appeared, 
Rosamond s discontent had been a canker-worm 
to the pleasure of the party. 

Now, however, all was sunshine. They had settled 
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themselves at Ischl for a week, possibly a fortnight, 
for Godfrey had pertinaciously insisted upon the 
necessity of seeing thS Salzkammergut; and Mr. 
Cameron, determined and self-dependent when brought 
in contact with ordinary people, always succumbed to 
the will of his elder son, as being the reflection of his 
own superiority. Ischl was likely to prove by no 
means a bad choice, or at least it would not be so if 
only the weather would be favourable. But the fate 
of travellers in mountainous countries seemed likely to 
follow them, and they were waiting now, day after day, 
in the hope that a clear sky would admit of an expedi* 
tion to Aussee, Gosau, and Hallstadt. In the mean¬ 
time Myra bad been carried off by some old friends 
of Mr. Cameron’s, who had taken a house for three 
months on the Lake of St. Wolfgang, and the novelty 
alone would have been delightful to her. But the 
house at St. Wolfgang had a charm peculiar to itself. 
It had once formed part of the convent, and was built 
upon the very edge of the lake, and the water 
washed the walls of the building. The garden ex¬ 
tended along a steep ridge at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, and in the short summer months was flUed with 
the rarest and richest flowers and shrubs of a southern 
land; the mighty walls, the rocks, forests, and alps 
of the Schaffberg, forming its background; and the 
blue lake, the white hamlets, and the encircling 
mountains, with their deep glens and recesses—creat¬ 
ing an ever-changing view around it. To Myra it 
was a Paradise, and for one day Mr. Verney had 
been there to enjoy it with her. For one day only. 
Rosamond’s face when he accepted Colonel Hensman’s 
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invitation was sufficient, so Mjra thought, to pre¬ 
vent him from staying longer. Probably Mr. Verney 
was flattered by it, at any rate he immediately as¬ 
sured Mrs. Camerou that he should go over only for 
one day, and Rosamond was bright and gracious as 
his reward. 

Myra had watched this little scene as she watched 
many, making her own comments upon them, and 
drawing from them her own conclusions. But she 
had no one to show her whether those conclusions 
were right. She had read of love in books, and had 
formed an ideal of it in her own mind. What she 
now saw was very unlike what she had fancied, and 
at times it sorely perplexed her; but it did not shake 
her conviction. Unless Rosamond cared for Mr. 
Verney she could not make such direct efforts to 
attract him. Unless Mr. Verney cared for Rosamond 
he would not be so marked in his attentions, and so 
desirous to meet her wishes. These were to Myra 
self-evident facts. She was herself so essentially 
sincere in every word and action, whether good or 
bad, that a mockery of feeling was something utterly 
beyond her powers of comprehension; whilst her 
vivid imagination intensified every indication of 
interest, and deepened every expression of pleasure, 
till Rosamond felt as she would have felt, and Mr. 
Verney loved as she would wish to be loved. Why 
then should there be any delay ? Why any mystery 
or doubt ? Above all, why were her father and 
mother so blind to what was passing before them ? 



CHAPTER XXVin. 


Tl^HEN Mr. Verney left Myra, he crossed the open 
’ * square by the church, and lingered in front of 
the inn. 

Part of the strangers’ luggage was still in the 
entrance, and he carelessly examined it, asking at 
the same time a few questions of the landlord, who, 
with a cigar in his mouth, was standing by, giving 
orders for its removal. 

They were very short questions, and put with a 
haughty nonchalance which had the effect of checking 
any familiarity on the part of the landlord ; but 
Mr. Verney learnt from them that the strangers were 
travelling alone, and were likely to remain at St. 
Wolfgang for several days. They had ordered 
dinner, and one of the ladies had been out, but was 
j ust returned ; the other was too ill to see anyone. 

Mr. Verney replied to this hint by taking out a 
card, writing a few words upon the back, and desiring 
that it might be given to Mrs. Tracy instantly, and 
as the man rather sulkily obeyed, he followed him up 
the stairs to the ante-room. 

The public salon was silent, for the party who had 
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been dining in it had betaken themselyes to the open 
air, and their noisy voices might be heard as they 
shouted and sang in the garden at the back of the 
house. The room smelt of smoke; plates, dishes, 
and drinking cups were left upon the table. There 
could have been no place less agreeable for a private 
interview, but it was Mr, Verney’s only resource; 
and after hearing the answer brought back to his 
note — that the lady would see him as soon as pos¬ 
sible — he sat down on a wooden bench waiting her 
arrival. 

The dreamy, indifferent look was gone from his 
face now, and in its stead there was an expression of 
struggling feeling which seemed to make the delay 
even of those few moments almost intolerable to him. 
He rose at last, and went to the door, as if deter¬ 
mined to go without having attained the interview 
he had requested; but just then Mrs. Tracy appeared 
from the opposite side of the ante-room, and Mr. 
Verney, recovering himself, went forward to meet 
her, with the cool, easy, rather languid manner, which 
never forsook him in the presence of others. 

They met as old and intimate friends, or perhaps 
not really friends ; Mrs. Tracy’s face was much more 
expressive of her feelings than Mr.Verney’s,and no one 
who looked at her could suppose that she was pleased 
to see him. Surprised and excited she evidently was, 
and her first words were those common to all persons 
under such circumstances: ‘ Where did you come 
from ? How did you know we were here ?’ 

Mr, Verney’s reply was short and matter-of-fact. 
‘I have been travelling with some friends. I did 
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not expect you here, but I thought I saw you at St. 
Gilgen.* 

* Then you have not come purposely to meet us ?’ 
was Mrs. Tracy’s disappointed question. 

‘ Purposely ? not exactly. But you say nothing of 
Charlotte.’ 

‘She is very ill—worse.’ They sat down, and 
there was a pause. 

Mr. Verney bent his eyes upon the ground, and 
said, ‘ How long has she been worse ?’ 

‘ For about a fortnight. The voyage did her good, 
and when we landed at Trieste I was hopeful about 
her. There we had your letter saying that it was 
better we should not go to England, and since then 
she has failed rapidly.’ 

‘ I said what was best for her,’ he replied; and his 
voice somewhat faltered. * She needs amusement; 
in England she would only have care.* 

‘ Charlotte does not dread care,’ said Mrs. Tracy, 
drily. 

‘ Still it is better she should delay. You must 
travel during the summer months, and then go to 
Italy.’ 

‘And you will be with us ?’ 

Mr. Verney looked up suddenly. ‘ I thought I had 
explained everything in my letter. You heard from 
me at Vienna ? ’ 

‘ Our only letters have been those which we found 
at Trieste. I took Charlotte from thence to Venice. 
It was the only place in which she was interested; 
and we have travelled by Milan and Innsbruck.’ 

Mr. Verney looked excessively annoyed. ‘I 
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reckoned upon your goiug at once to Vienna,’ he said ; 

* I wrote there and told you everything.’ 

‘ Everything ! And what is everything, Mr. Ver- 
ney?’ exclaimed Mrs. Tracy, indignantly. ‘Be so 
good as to let me hear as quickly as possible; Char¬ 
lotte is very ill, and does not know why I have left 
her, and I must return to her immediately.’ 

‘ My dear madam, calm yourself. It is a long story, 
but I will endeavour to shorten it. Whatever I may 
say, one thing you cannot doubt, that my affection is 
unaltered.’ 

‘ Mr. Verney, I do doubt it,’ was the reply. ‘ No 
man with true love in his heart could trifle as you 
have trifled with that poor child for the last twelve- 
months. I have said it to my brother-in-law, again 
and again, and now I say it to you.’ 

‘ Then you do me a grievous injustice, Mrs. Tracy. 
As there is a God in Heaven, I love your niece better 
than I have ever loved, or ever could love, any 
woman.’ 

‘ And why is she not your wife ?’ 

‘ Answer the question for yourself,’ he exclaimed. 

‘ You know all the difficulties, the obstacles which 
have been put in our way. You know the condition 
of your brother-in-law’s affairs—the risks I have 
run to help him, and the shattered condition of my 
health, which, independent of business, necessitated 
a return to England.’ 

^But you have been in England now several 
months, and my brother’s affairs—’ 

‘Are in a worse condition than ever,’ interrupted 
Mr. Verney, moodily. 


V 
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‘ Be it so/ was the answer. ‘ Then see Charlotte 
yourself, and tell her the truth.* 

‘ I cannot,* he exclaimed; ‘ I should kill her.* 

‘ You are killing her now; yes, Mr. Verney, killing 
her, as surely as ever man killed woman, by suspense 
and disappointment. You urged her leaving India, 
on the plea that when once in England together, and 
the health of both re-established, you might jointly 
consult and arrange for your marriage. That was 
the pretence—I repeat it, the pretence—it could 
have been no reality; your present conduct proves 
it. She obeyed, and now she is told to travel during 
the summer, and to spend the winter in Italy. Mr. 
Verney, what does it mean ? As you are a man of 
honour, and a gentleman, I insist upon receiving an 
explanation.* 

‘ As you will, dear Mrs. Tracy. This excitement 
distresses me; indeed, it is uncalled for. You will 
see it when I have explained myself.* 

‘ God grant that I may ! ’ was the muttered reply, 
and Mr. Verney continued— 

‘You know that I came to England partly for 
health, partly that I might look after your brother-in- 
law’s affairs, in which my own were unfortunately in¬ 
volved. I made no mystery of the matter to you, 
but I did not wish it talked of to others; neither did 
I desire my engagement with Charlotte to be gene¬ 
rally known. There were family reasons for this; 
the marriage would be uncongenial to my own rela¬ 
tions. I told Charlotte so, and she understood it. 
They are proud; they would have put obstacles in 
my path. I hoped to see my way quickly and clearly, 
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but I was disappointed. Stuart mismanaged bis 
business grievously—that I need scarcely say to 
you. His affairs became more and more desperate. 
He wrote to me to raise money, and I knew no way 
of doing it, except as he himself had suggested, by 
applying to his aunt. It was entirely contrary to my 
wishes, but I had no alternative; 1 did apply to her; 
I suppose you know the result?* 

‘ I know nothing,* replied Mrs. Tracy. ‘ We left 
India before we could have heard anything, even if 
my brother-in-law had chosen to be communicative^ 
which he never does choose.* 

‘ The poor old lady has become imbecile, or worse,* 
continued Mr. Vemey. ‘ She had a severe illness, 
which fell on the brain. She may live for years, 
but she cannot recover. Thus the assistance which 
I thought would be forthcoming is unattainable. 
Stuart is by this time a ruined man.* 

‘He has long been so,* was Mrs. Tracy’s quiet 
reply. 

Mr. Verney looked at her in astonishment. Then 
he said as quietly: ‘ So you may have thought, and 
so I may have thought, but so the world has not 
thought—and that makes all the difference.’ 

‘The difference as to your marriage with his 
daughter,’ said Mrs. Tracy, bitterly. 

‘You are hard upon me,* he replied. ‘It is a 
question of possibility; our marriage at the present 
moment would be madness.’ 

‘ Mr. Verney, I am not hard upon you,* said Mrs. 
Tracy. ‘ I see your difficulties, and I feel for you — 
or, I could feel for you if you would be open. You 
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say all this to me—why do you not say it to Char¬ 
lotte?* 

‘In her state it would be cruel; but time will 
help us.’ 

‘ Time will not help us, and God will not help us, 
if we do not help ourselves,’ exclaimed Mrs. Tracy, 
indignantly. ‘ 1 tell you, Mr. Yemey—and it is the 
result of a bitter experience—that if there is one 
wrong greater than another of which men are guilty 
towards the women whom they profess to love—be 
they mothers, sisters, or wives, it is that of shrinking 
from inflicting necessary pain. Tell us the worst, and 
we can bear it bravely; be true and open with us, and 
we will honour and obey you to the very last moment 
of existence; but, keep back from us anything which 
we have a right to know, or, what is far worse, give 
us a half-confidence when we ought to have a whole, 
and we are paralysed; we lose our trust, and with 
it our strength. So you will surely find it to be 
with Charlotte.’ 

‘ Very possibly,’ he replied; ‘ and yet it may not 
suit me to tell the whole. Every man, Mrs. Tracy, 
is the best judge of the necessities which guide his 
own conduct.’ 

‘ Then I am to understand that we are to go on 
as we have been going on for the last year, in sus¬ 
pense—a suspense which acts as a slow but most 
sure poison. Mr. Yerney, are you a Christian and a 
gentleman, and can you allow this?’ 

‘ I trust 1 have not lost all claim to either title, 
dear madam. As a Christian and a gentleman, and, 
what is more, one who most truly loves your niec^ 
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I believe that I am doing that which is best, both 
her and for myself/ 

* Then you do not know her,’ exclaimed Mrs. Traej. 
* Her strongest support is the obligation of duty; and,, 
ill as she is, if you will plainly set before her tii6 
impossibility of her marriage at present, and the 
need that she should devote herself to her father, she 
will at once face her position, and find a stimulas: 
in the effort she is compelled to make which will 
strengthen her both physically and morally; only let 
me entreat you not to be afraid.’ 

‘ I am afraid,’ was the reply. 

And Mrs. Tracy murmured, in an accent of scarcely 
concealed scorn, ‘ Yes ; I have known that from the 
beginning.’ 

‘ I am afraid,’ he continued, ‘ because I know what 
a sudden shock might do; and, moreover, I do not 
see the necessity. You must forgive me for saying 
that, in such cases as these, a woman’s impetuous 
feeling can scarcely be considered a safe guide.’ 

‘ The impetuous feeling has .endured a long time,’ 
replied Mrs. Tracy, sarcastically. ‘ I ask of you merely 
what Charlotte and I have been asking of my brother- 
in-law ever since it first dawned upon us that his 
affairs were embarrassed. Month after month we 
have begged to know everything, and been told that 
we did know it, and then found that something was 
still in the background. So we have both lost all 
trust and all heart. It is this which has preyed 
upon Charlotte’s health, and brought her into her 
present condition; and this same distrust has operated 
in your own. case. You are indeed afraid of giving 
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pain, Mr. Verney, but it is pain to yourself. You 
shrink from inflicting the stroke of the dagger, be¬ 
cause you must witness the momentary suflering; 
but you have no hesitation in administering the slow 
poison, because you can hide your eyes from the 
lingering agony.’ 

Mr. Verney rose suddenly. His lip quivered, as 
he said, ‘ God forgive me for inflicting either! You 
must not tell her I have been here.’ 

‘ And are you going? You refuse to see her?’ 

^ 1 cannot; 1 dare not. She shall hear from me.’ 

Mrs. Tracy seized his hand. ‘Mr. Verney, you 
must see her ! I will be no party to such conduct. 
She is dying—dying of hope deferred!’ 

‘ Which will be hope made hopeless when she has 
seen me. Take her to Vienna; give her change, 
comfort. Let her expect my letters—they shall not 
fail; and, believe me, I will prepare her.’ 

‘ For what ? For the termination of her engage¬ 
ment ? ’ 

‘ 1 do not say so. I can tell nothing at present. 
Whatever I resolve upon, her happiness will be my 
first consideration.’ 

‘And why have you come now?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Tracy. 

‘Because I acted, as you would act, upon im¬ 
pulse,’ he replied, bitterly. ‘ I would not have you 
remain here, and 1 came to say so.’ 

‘ Then we have wasted many unnecessary words,’ 
was the cold reply. ‘ But your mind may be at rest 
upon that point. No place can be more unfit than 
this for a sick girl’s resting-place. I find that the 
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inends whom we expected to meet are away. They 
haTO let their hoose to strangers, and we haye no 
inducement to remain. 1 would, indeed, that I could 
go this very night’ 

* Let me know how you can be made more com¬ 
fortable,’ exclaimed Mr. Yemey. * Tell me in what 
I can help you. Let me arrange for your joum^ 
back to Vienna.’ 

^ We do not go to Vienna; I shall take Charlotte 
to IschL’ 

Mr. Vemey’s countenance changed, as he answm^d, 
hastily, ^ But you must not! It is very undesiraUe. 
She ought to be where every comfort can be pro¬ 
cured for her. I know nothing of the physicians at 
IschL Promise me that you will return to Vienna.’ 

‘ I promise nothing, Mr. Vemey. I consider my¬ 
self in no way bound to you.’ 

^ But it is madness 1 1 could not answer for the 
consequences. And you are travelling alone, with¬ 
out a servant!’ 

* We travel as we can afford. Yon forget that we 
are a ruined family, with nothing to depend upon 
but my own small income.’ 

most provide for that,’ he exclaimed, and his 
sallow face flushed. ^ 1 had no idea of such a state 
of things.’ 

* You need not distress yourself about us. Charlotte 
is independent in her habits, and the language is my 
only difficulty.’ 

* Mrs. Tracy,’ exclaimed Mr.Vemey, ‘ this is cruel 
on your part. You know how earnestly 1 desire 
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that Charlotte should have every luxury—^how gladly, 
how thankfully I would provide all —* 

^ That is fitted for a dying person. Rest of mind 
may, perhaps, be the one thing needfuL Mr. Vemey, 
good night, and good-bye. We are not likely to meet 
again. 1 thank you for having at length enlightened 
me.’ 

He detained the hand which was laid coldly in 
his, and said hesitatingly : ^ Let me remind you, my 
own letters must tell my tale. I trust implicitly to. 
your honour.’ 

Mrs. Tracy merely withdrew her hand, and without 
another word left the apartment. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


frpHE Doctor won’t come down stairs to-day, 
X Faith,’ said Mrs. Patty, as she beckoned Faith 
into the stady, and pointed to a pile of books heaped 
one upon another on the floor. ‘ I think if you and I 
were to set about it, we might do something towards 
putting tilings straight.’ 

‘ If the Doctor will allow it, ma’am ; but he scolded 
dreadful the last time Betsey and I touched his 
books.’ 

‘ The Doctor never scolds. Faith ; but he likes to 
have me present when his books are handled. Poor 
dear, he is as careful of them as if they were babies.’ 

‘More careful a great deal,’ was Faith’s reply, 
‘ seeing he would never let a drabby girl wheel his 
books about in a barrow, as babies are wheeled 
about in these days. It is a wonder to me that 
they are not half of them murdered. But, Mrs. 
Patty, if you will just leave the books to me, I will 
be special particular about them.’ 

‘ He won’t be satisfied. Faith, and I can’t bear to 
cross him* He thinks a good deal of his books now 
he is kept upstairs.’ 

< aadi to my mind he is likely to think a good 
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deal more,’ replied Faith. ‘ It will be a long day, 
Mrs. Patty, before we see him down again.’ 

^Mr. Harrison considers him better,’ said Mrs. 
Patty,’ ‘ and he ate a whole mutton-chop yesterday.’ 

^ A chop about the size of a five-shilling piece, 
ma’am,’ answered Faith. < As I said to Betsey, there 
is nothing difiers more than chops, and it’s no use to 
deceive oneself about it.’ 

Mrs. Patty sat herself down on a high leather- 
covered stool, rested her hands on her knees, and 
looked straight before her. 

Faith bustled about the room, taking up papers and 
writing materials, and putting them down again, mov¬ 
ing chairs, and brushing away dust with a duster, and 
every now and then glancing at her mistress. Not a 
word was spoken by either, till Faith approached the 
folio volume of St. Augustine, which lay near the 
Doctor’s desk. Then one large tear rolled slowly 
down Mrs. Patty’s cheek, and she rose and said, ‘ I will 
dust that myself. Faith,’ and taking the cloth from 
Faith’s hand she moved it slowly over the book, wiping 
away every separate particle of dust, and rubbing the 
cover where it needed no rubbing. Faith all the while 
standing by waiting for her duster. Seeing at length 
that she was not likely to have it, she went out of the 
room to fetch another, and Mrs. Patty sat down 
again in the Doctor’s arm-chair, and clasping her 
hands tightly together, murmured something which 
sounded like a prayer. When Faith returned Mrs. 
Patty was gone to her own room, but she was there 
only for few minutes. When she came back she was 
cheerful again, and said that she had looked in upon 
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the Doctor, and found him comfortable. He waiitM 
to know if the post was come; so she would take liin 
the letters if there were any, and then return ani 
settle what was to be done about cleaning the stndj 

‘ The postman ought to have been here ten miaiita 
ago,* said Faith. *1 wonder whj Betsey has no 
brought the letters in. Not but what master will h 
better without them, Mrs. Patty. They do bn 
worry him since he has had so much to do for Hhm 
poor daft Miss Medley.’ 

‘ It is all settled now,* said Mrs. Patty, * or it wfl 
be soon. Mr. Cameron and the Doctor have found i 
person who will be kind to her, and look after her.* 

‘ The Doctor has done it you mean, ma’am,* 8ai< 
Faith. < Mr. Cameron would have been of little U8< 
without him. Anyhow it’s a blessing that the pod 
lady has some friends. People say it was just i 
Providence that she lost her senses when she did, foi 
she knew so little how to use them that she wai 
always making away with her little money to hel[ 
her relations out in India. So she would have beef 
ruined if she had not been stopped in time. But 
there’s always good comes out of evil.’ 

‘Always, Faith,’ said Mrs. Patty emphatically 
‘ but go and ask for the letters; your master it 
waiting.* 

Faith brought back a tolerably large packet, whicl 
Mrs. Patty looked through, putting aside those whid 
she knew concerned domestic matters, and pondering 
over others as if doubtful whether or not to take 
them up stairs. Faith picked up one which had 
fallen on the ground. ‘ Here is the best of all, Mrs, 
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Patty—a foreign letter. That will be sure to do 
you good, and the Doctor too.’ 

* From my little Myra,’ said Mrs. Patty in a tone 
of quiet satisfaction, and she examined the paper, 
the post-mark, the stamp, as persons do who have 
time to wonder at the fact that the letter they 
now hold in their hands has been only a few days 
before held in the hands of a person in a foreign 
land hundreds of miles off. ^ She writes a good clear 
hand: that is a comfort. Just take the other letters 
up, Faith, and let me stay here a minute, and look 
through this; or stop, I will take them myself, and 
you go now; never mind the books.’ 

Mrs. Patty was evidently not quite certain of her 
own mind, but Faith was, so she carried the Doctor’s 
letters to him upon her own responsibility, and left 
Mrs. Patty to decipher Myra’s communication. 

‘Mr DEAREST Mbs. Patty, 

‘ I could make a great many excuses for not 
having written before, but they will take up my time 
and my paper, and I feel sure you will not require 
them. We have settled ourselves at Ischl, an out-of- 
the-way fashionable place in Austria. I never heard 
of it till Godfrey talked of it, but everyone in Austria 
thinks a great deal about it, and as the Emperor is 
often here, there are hotels, and good houses, and 
everything to make one comfortable. 

‘ Mamma has been better ever since we left Munich, 
and we should all like Ischl extremely but for the bad 
weather. I think I told you that Mr. Verney joined 
us at Munich. He has been with us ever since, and 
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it has been quite delightful having him. He knows 
everTthing, and amuses papa, and he is more kind to 
me than I can saj; and as for Rosamond, I cannot 
think what she will do without him, for indeed I am 
quite certain that thej like each other extremelj, 
though, perhaps, I ought not to saj it, as you told me 
one daj it was better not to talk about such things. 
Mr. Yemej is a great assistance also in enabling us 
to understand the particular beauty of this country. 
He has travelled so much that he can compare it 
with others. He says that it has not the grandeur of 
Switzerland, but that no other scenery ever gave 
him such a sense of enchantment. Berchtesgadeu 
and the Konig See, to which we made an excursion from 
Salzburg, were quite perfect. We drove for miles 
and miles, and every change in the position of the 
hiUs formed a new view, which one felt as if one 
would fain carry away, stored up as a treasure of 
beauty in one’s memory. There were foregrounds of 
rocks, and banks covered with flowers and moss; 
middle grounds of the most beautiful trees, planted 
as if they had been especially laid out in a gentleman’s 
park; and backgrounds of cliff and mountain-tops, to 
say nothing of torrents rushing down the mountains, 
and the Konig See, shut in by walls of cliffs, rising 
so immediately from the water’s edge that there was 
not room even for a pathway. One walk I shall 
never forget. We were stopping to rest the horses 
at a little village called Insel; it had been raining all 
the morning, and we were rather out of spirits and 
disheartened because of the weather, but at last it 
cleared up, and Mr. Yerney proposed to Rosamond 
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and me to go out with him, and in spite of the mud 
we set off. Insel is a tiny village in a valley, with great 
hills, woods, and gorges all round. Glorious effects 
there were with the clouds clearing off the hills, but 
the loveliest thing of all was the wood, to which we 
made our way. It was all 1 have fancied a wood might 
be, when I have been reading fairy tales and romances 
—glades and rocks, most beautiful trees —beeches, 
sycamores, larches, firs,— and a complete carpet of 
moss, and fiowers, and wood-strawberries, which it 
was almost a sin to walk upon; whilst between the 
branches of the trees and the openings in the woo4 
there were glimpses of the valley and the huge grim 
rocks towering over it. We sat down on a rock to 
rest, and, oh! Mrs. Patty, it really was Paradise. 

‘ As Mr. Verney says, ‘‘ What one especially feels 
here is the lavishness of the beauty.” It is not that 
one goes to see a lovely spot but a lovely country^ 
which is perfect even in its minutest detail. Rosamond 
declares that I am always sermonising about it, but I 
hope it is only that 1 feel thankful for it. Mr* 
Verney quoted that line from Keats the other day— 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 

and, certainly, the sight of the Bavarian Alps will be 
a joy to me till the last day of my life. 

^ I am staying now at a lovely place near Ischl, a 
house which Colonel Hensman (you know Mrs. Hens- 
man is a cousin of mamma’s) has taken for some 
months on the lake of St. Wolfgang. It is about 
seven miles from Ischl. The house was part of a 
convent and joins the old church, and there is a 

X 
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gallery in it from which one can look down into the 
church. The grounds are exquisite; so beautifiil 
that the Emperor of Austria and his friends often go 
over from Ischl to see them. They are close to the lake^ 
and the mountains rise aboTothem—real mountains, 
one (the Schaffberg) more than 5,000 feet high; but it 
is very cold here in winter, and, indeed, for a great part 
of the year, and though there are all kinds of lovely 
rare shrubs and dowers they can only be left out a 
very little while. Colonel and Mrs. Hensman brought 
me over the day before yesterday, and 1 was to have 
stayed till Saturday. Mr.Vemey came over yesterday 
for the day, and we wore very happy rowing on the 
lake and walking about the beautiful grounds. He 
wont back to Ischl in the evening, but he said nothing 
about leaving us, so you may imagine how disap¬ 
pointed 1 was when this morning, just as Mrs. 
Hensman was planning what we should do for the 
day, a messenger came from Ischl saying that I must 
go back directly, for that all the plans were altered 
because of Mr. Yerney’s being obliged to go away 
almost immediately, and that we were to drive over 
to Aussoe to-morrow morning and sleep, and see 
some lakes in the neighbourhood, so that Mr. Yerney 
might have the pleasure of being with us, and after 
that he would go, and Edmund would join us. I feel 
very ungrateful at not being pleased, but it entirely 
upsets all my own plans, and Mr. Yerney’s going is 
a terrible blank. I cannot help thinking that we 
shall leave Ischl whenever he does, for papa really 
does not know how to get on without him. I shall not 
much care where we go if this should be arranged, 
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for I enjoy everything, and much as I like the idea of 
staying at St. Wolfgang I do not like being away 
from our own party. Ischl itself is very beautifully 
situated, with mountains all round it, but it is too 
fashionable to please me. There is an English service 
on Sundays, held in some room hired by the landlord 
of the chief hotel, and fitted up expressly for the pur¬ 
pose. This of course is very satisfactory, though 
papa says it is only a speculation of the landlord’s to 
attract the English guests. The English clergyman 
sat near us at the table-dChdte the first day we dined 
there, and told us that the landlord gave him his rooms 
free of cost, and that he considered it his business to 
entertain the English guests; and then he began 
telling us who all the people were who were present. 
We went to the service on Sunday. There was 
Holy Communion, and before the offertory, notice 
was given that the collection would be made to defray 
the expenses the landlord had incurred in fitting up 
the room, and we were told besides that the hour for 
the afternoon service would be altered to suit the 
landlord’s two tahUs-d^hote, I really felt quite glad 
that Mr. Verney was not there to hear it, for he can¬ 
not help turning such things into ridicule. I can’t 
laugh at them myself, they only give me pain, for 
they seem so irreverent. That is the one point upon 
which Mr. Verney and I cannot agree. He never 
cares about going to these English chapels and 
services; he says he can be much more devout when 
he is wandering about amidst beautiful scenery, and 
1 dare say he may be right, only it seems strange. 
He likes Roman Catholic services, though; at least, he 
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likes to look on and to hear the music ; but then he 
says plainly that he only goes to them as he does to 
the opera. Dear Mrs. Fatty, these things puzzle me 
very much, for Mr. Verney must be a good man, he 
BO entirely appreciates everything which is great and 
noble, and he talks to papa by the hour about plans 
for doing good in India. 

* Tuesday afternoon.—must finish this, and take it 
with me to Ischl this evening. I am to go back after 
an early dinner, which is not quite what mamma 
wishes ; for Rosamond wrote me word I was to re¬ 
turn directly in the carriage that was sent for me, 
and Mr. Yemey added a little line in her note, 
begging me not to delay; but 1 really could not help 
it: Mrs. Hensman entreated me so much to stay, and 
help her to take care of some poor English ladies, 
who are at a very indifierent hotel in the village, and 
whom she thinks it right to be kind to. They are 
an aunt and niece, and they are travelling for amuse¬ 
ment, and have come here by a kind of accident, 
hoping to find some friends. Mrs. Tracy is the aunt. 
Miss Stuart the niece. The latter is very much out of 
health, but she is quite fascinating in look and manner. 
1 have been sitting with her this morning in a lovely 
little pavilion in the grounds. It is fitted up most 
luxuriously, and has windows all round, which com¬ 
mand enchanting views of the lake. Mrs. Hensman 
had Miss Stuart taken there this morning, carried in a 
chair, for she is too ill to walk, and then she asked me to 
go to her. You know how shy and awkward I am ge¬ 
nerally ; but that is when there is no exact reason for 
doing or saying things; when I am obliged to put my- 
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Self forward I can get on pretty well. Miss Stuart was 
very reserved in manner at first, and rather cold, till 
something was said about Mrs. Hensman’s kindness, 
and then she was so grateful, her eyes quite sparkled 
as she spoke of it. They are such lovely eyes, very 
deep blue, with long eyelashes; and the eyelids droop 
over them, and make them still deeper and darker. 
Their expression is very sad; they seem to look out 
into the far distance as if expecting something which 
never comes. I could not help thinking, as I sat by 
her this morning, that if I were a painter, I should 
like to take her as a model for a picture of “ Hope 
deferred, which maketh the heart sick.” I really 
longed to kiss her and comfort her, but 1 did not dare 
to talk about anything but common-place subjects, 
and these seemed an effort to her. She must have a 
history attached to her, I am sure ; but I am not 
likely to know it, for I shall scarcely see her again* 
They were going away from St. Wolfgang directly ; 
but I think now they know Mrs. Hensman, they may 
stay longer. It is such a comfort to them to be near 
kind people, and to have the use of the grounds. 
Mrs. Tracy looks rather bewildered, as if she had 
no plans and did not know what to do or where to go, 
and this makes it all the more sad and strange. 
They seem so very lonely and helpless. I have had 
an idea in my mind since I saw them, which seems 
unnatural, and almost impossible, but which I should 
like to be quite sure about. You know Miss Greaves 
had a dear friend whose name was Stuart, and who 
went to India; and I have fancied whether this 
young lady could be the same. People turn up so 
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rery curiously in strange places. I would have 
asked Miss Stuart herself, only it might have seemed 
inquisitive. Please let Juliet and Annette see this 
letter. 1 will write to them next time. I send you 
a very great deal of love, dearest Mrs. Patty, and 
please give all kinds of respectful and most affec¬ 
tionate remembrances to dear Dr. Kingsbury. How 
1 should like to see him, and talk to him ! When 
you write, pray let me hear all the Tare news. It 
seems an age since we went away. 

‘ Ever your yery affectionate young friend, 

‘Myra Cameron.’ 

Mrs. Patty laid down the letter, took off her spec¬ 
tacles, sat for a few moments in thought, then put on 
her spectacles again, and re-read the portion of 
Myra’s communication which referred to Mr. Verney, 
after which she walked very deliberately up stairs to 
the Doctor’s room. 

The old man was sitting in an arm-chair, propped 
up by cushions. There had been a gradual failing of 
strength lately, which no one could exactly account 
for. He felt but little pain, but he had lost his appe¬ 
tite and energy. The symptoms of a general break 
up of the constitution were too obvious to be hidden 
from any eyes but those blinded by affection. Until 
this day Mrs. Patty had never realised to herself 
what a change might be at hand. Now, as she 
entered the room, it struck her how very worn he 
looked, how his cheeks had fallen in, and how dim 
his eyes were, and especially how thin ^d almos) 
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white his bony hands had become; and for an instant 
forgetting the irritable feeling which had made her 
hasten to him with Myra’s letter, she went up to 
him, and propped up his pillows, and drew his little 
table nearer to him, and cleared away some papers 
which were lying upon it, but she could not trust 
herself to speak to him, till he said:— 

‘ Thank you, Patty ; I do very welL Have I had 
all the letters ?’ 

‘ All which were of any consequence. Doctor, dear. 
There was one I saw from poor Miss Medley’s nurse. 
What does she say of her ? ’ 

‘That she is afraid the poor lady grows worse. 
The change has not been of any use. We must pray, 
Patty, that God would please to take her home before 
long.’ 

‘ Aye I indeed we well may. It is a sore trial for 
herself and her friends. And what has been settled 
about the money matters ? ’ 

‘ Mr. Cameron has not written to say if he will 
subscribe, so 1 must continue to advance what is 
necessary.’ 

‘ It is only doing what you have done all your life,’ 
observed Mrs. Patty, ‘advancing for others, and 
waiting till they think it proper to repay, but there 
will be the five pounds which Myra told us Mr. 
Vemey would give. I wonder why he wished his 
name to be kept so secret.’ 

‘ There may be many good reasons for a man’s 
not wishing his charities to be known,’ replied the 
Doctor. ‘ And as to myself, Patty, I shall soon be 
where it will be no grief to me to remember that I 
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spent twenty pounds to provide a nurse for the 
afflicted lady.’ 

* If you are doubtful about Mr. Cameron’s direc¬ 
tions,’ continued Mrs. Patty, ‘I can help you now; for 
1 have a letter from little Myra ; shall I read it to 
you ? ’ 

^ She is a good little girl, Patty, and I shall thank 
you very much ; but I think I will move to the sofa 
first. 1 do n’t wish to be restless and troublesome^ 
but I am. And lest I should forget it, will you take 
charge of those clothing-club tickets, and give them 
to Mr. Baines. I have signed them, but my hand 
shakes greatly.’ 

So did Mrs. Patty’s as she gathered up the cards 
on which were traced the scarcely legible characters 
which had once been written so firmly. She moved 
the Doctor to the sofa, refusing to ring for Faith to 
help her, and then, when she had made him, as he 
said, so comfortable that he desired to thank God for 
it, she sat down by him and read out Myra’s letter, 
to which he listened with the fullest attention, inter¬ 
rupting Mrs. Patty’s slow and emphatic reading, 
whenever he missed a word, with the request that 
she would be so good as to repeat that once more. 

When she had ended, he said, ‘ Little Myra has a 
feeling heart, Patty, and she is much touched with 
that poor young lady’s sorrow. May God keep her 
from much of her own, for I fear she would sink 
under it.’ 

^ She is likely to have a good deal, I am afraid. 
Doctor,’replied Mrs. Patty, as she carefully refolded the 
letter, and placed it in the envelope. ^ She gives her 
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heart so soon to people who are kind to her, and I 
do n’t know what to say to her about it, because her 
parents do n’t see things as I do. 1 do wish she did 
not like Mr. Verney quite so much.’ 

‘ She is very grateful to him for his kindness, and 
she will be very fond of him if he marries her sister,’ 
replied the Doctor. ‘ It all seems to me, Patty, quite 
natural, though I could wish that Mr. Vemey was 
more settled in his religious views.’ 

‘Ah! Doctor, you are a man, and never see any¬ 
thing but what lies straight before you, which, no 
doubt, is good and best, and the reason why men go 
through the world* more quietly than women can. 
But what I should like to know, first of all, is 
whether Mr. Verney really does care for Rosamond 
Cameron, and if he does why he can’t speak out at 
once.’ 

‘ Myra is discriminating, and appears to have no 
doubt of his feelings,’ replied the Doctor. 

‘ But she does not seem to me wise enough to take 
heed to her own,’ replied Mrs. Patty. 

‘ I do not understand you, Patty. Even if Rosa¬ 
mond Cameron and Mr. Verney were not attached to 
each other, as it appears they are, Myra would never 
care for a man so much older than herself.’ 

‘Perhaps not care for him in the way of falling in 
love with him, though I would never answer for that, 
as time goes on, if they were thrown much together. 
But what would be worse than falling in love with 
him would be that she might take it into her head to 
marry him from pity and romance. There is a great 
deal of romance in this letter, Doctor, aod I do n’t 
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like it. Many a woman has sacrificed her happiness 
from no stronger feeling.’ 

‘ Patty, my dear, you trouble yourself about things 
which will never come to pass. Little Myra is 
pleased and happy, and 1 see no reason why she 
should not be.’ 

‘But, Doctor, dear, answer me one question. 
Should you be satisfied if she were to marry Mr. 
Verney ?’ 

‘ By no means. He has no fixed principles, and 
is much too old. I should consider it most unde¬ 
sirable.’ 

‘ Then,’ exclaimed Mrs.Patty, ‘I do n’t quite see how 
you or anyone can wish her to be pleased, and happy, 
and full of romance about a man whom you could 
never bear to see her husband.’ 

‘Because I am sure he never will be,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Ah! Doctor, that is looking straight before you; 
but it strikes me there is something at the side. 
Suppose she never should marry him, which God 
grant she may not, and which 1 don’t pretend to 
say is likely, seeing he appears to have set his heart 
on Rosamond; yet if she should go on romancing 
about him, and admiring him, surely she will become 
like him.’ 

‘ Not so, Patty. Little Myra has an honest heart, 
and a clear head, and God is her guide and pro¬ 
tector. She will open her eyes as time goes on; she 
is a child now.’ 

‘ And that will be a grievous day,’ said Mrs. Patty, 
mournfully. 
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‘ It is what we must all come to, Pattj, as we travel 
through this disappointing world.’ 

‘ It is not what I ever came to,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Patty. ‘ I had my romance of respect when I was a 
child, Doctor dear, and it was about you, and I have 
never seen cause to alter it, and it has kept me up 
and given me strength when things were so trying 
about me that if it had not been for that, 1 should 
have sunk quite. You must not measure women by 
men. Doctor. They were not made to stand alone, 
and when they lean and the reed breaks, ten to one 
but they fall to the ground ; and that is my fear for 
Myra.’ 

‘ Nay, Patty. We must not doubt God’s Provi¬ 
dence over her.’ 

‘ Yet, Doctor, the old proverb says that God helps 
those who help themselves. Whereas it strikes me 
that in these days, fathers and mothers fancy that 
God will do everything in the way of taking care of 
their children, and they are to do nothing. Neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Cameron approve of Mr. Verney. 
Mrs. Cameron herself as good as told me she would 
not on any account have Rosamond marry him, and 
yet she allows them to be together just as much as if 
they were engaged. The world is a puzzle to me, 
Doctor, and it grows more so every day.’ 

‘Because you do not understand inconsistency, 
Patty,’ said the Doctor, and a smile passed over his 
kind face. 

‘ It may be so,’ said Mrs. Patty; ‘ yet God knows 
I can quite understand what the Prayer Book makes 
one say. I am sure none do more things they 
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ought not to do than I do, and no one oftener leaves 
undone things which ought to be done. I can’t 
venture to find fault with any on that score.’ 

* Those are sins of infirmity, Patty.’ 

^ Anyhow they are sins, and there are enough of 
them. They are not my puzzle, however, for you see 
they belong to myself. But what I do n’t compre¬ 
hend is how persons can declare that they intend and 
desire to go one way, and then deliberately turn 
round and go the other. If Mr. Cameron wishes 
his daughter to marry Mr. Yerney, well and good; 
but if not, let him keep his door shut against him.’ 

* It is the way of this fallen world in many other 
cases besides marriage, I am afraid,’ said the Doctor. 
‘ Men say they mean to walk towards Heaven, but they 
do not the less turn their faces away from it.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Patty, very earnestly, ‘and so 
surely, as the Bible says, they are fools, though no one 
ventures to call them so. But it is very perplexing, 
Doctor, when clever men are fools, whether in things 
of this world or the next. Little Myra would be 
much shocked if I said that I thought Mr. Vemey 
was a fool, yet 1 can’t help thinking so, and some day 
she will find it out.’ 

‘ You speak severely, Patty.’ 

‘ Do I ? Yet I would cut off my right hand to 
help him if he needed it. But truth is truth, and if 
this world is not to be ours always, as we know it 
can’t be, then to live as if it were is just mad folly, 
and nothing less. And Mr. Vemey may be the 
cleverest man that breathes as regards knowing about 
^di% and government, and pictures, and music, and 
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all those things which take poor little Myra’s fancy, 
but if he neglects his religion, why, little Johnnie 
Ford in the Idiot Asylum is more rational; for when 
he wants a thing he does go the shortest way to work 
to get it. Ah! Doctor, you think so, do n’t you ?’ 

‘ Perhaps I do,’ was the Doctor’s answer. ^ But 
Patty, there is all the more reason we should pray for 
him.’ 

^ Yes, and for Rosamond and little Myra, too,’added 
Mrs. Patty. ‘And now, perhaps, I had better put 
up the letter for Annette and Juliet, or I may forget 
it.’ 



CHAPTER XXX. 


T hat same day Colonel and Mrs. Verney, for the 
first time for many weeks, sat down to a tete-d- 
tete dinner in Eaton Place. Mrs. Vemey was tired 
with her gaieties, and had entrusted her two girls to 
a friend who was to take them to a botanical fete; 
and Colonel Vemey had business which would occupy 
him all the evening, and which made a six o’clock 
dinner a necessity. 

Mrs. Verney, as usual, threw a little romance over 
the matter-of-fact matrimonial reality. ‘ So pleasant 
it is, my dear Colonel,’ she said, as the dessert was 
placed on the table, and she began to select the 
choicest raspberries from the dish before her. ‘ So 
quiet and soothing. Let me give you just these few 
raspberries, they really are splendid ; they were sent 
up from Stormont this morning. I almost wish we 
were going back there to-morrow.* 

‘ Thank you, my dear ; no more;’ and the Colonel 
took the plate offered him. ‘ Stormont raspberries 
are always fine. Why do n’t you go back, if you wish 
it?’ 

* Ah! if I could only consult my wishes; but 
poor Netta and Elise, what would they say?’ 
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‘ They are very good girls, and would do what you 
told them,’ said the Colonel; *and this having a house 
in town is an awful expense.’ 

^ So it is, my dear Colonel; but one must be 
patient. It won’t be needed always. The dear girls 
will marry, and then we can do as we choose.’ 

‘ I do n’t want them to marry,’ said the Colonel, 
bluntly ; ^ I like to have them about me. Now they 
are out of the school-room, and able to do as they 
like; why am I not to have a little pleasure from 
them?’ 

* Certainly; most natural and right; but we must 
not be selfish. Parents have great sacrifices to make, 
and you are the last man to stand in the way of your 
children’s good. And that reminds me — have you 
heard from Charles to-day ?’ 

‘ I do n’t see why it should remind you of him, my 
dear. What has Charles Verney to do with your 
children’s good?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Mrs. Vemey, with a gentle smile, 
and a slight sigh, which were intended to have a 
great deal of meaning, ‘Nothing, at least, appa¬ 
rently; but a mother will be anxious, and at one 
time, I confess, I was afraid that dear Elise’s imagi¬ 
native mind might have formed too vivid a picture 
of her cousin’s talents and superiority. But that is 
over now. His attachment to Rosamond Cameron is 
too evident to admit of any mistake.’ 

‘ His attachment to whom ?’ exclaimed the Colonel, 
half starting from his chair. 

‘ Rosamond Cameron, my love,’ replied Mrs. Verney 
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— she always said ‘love,’ when she was afraid of 
having an outburst of the reverse. 

The Colonel sat down again. ‘ I do n’t understand 
this, Frances. What do you mean ? Is Charles en¬ 
gaged to Rosamond Cameron ? Are they going to 
be married off at once ? Why have not I been told 
of it before? It is very remarkable, very strange, 
very unfitting’—the Colonel was growing redder and 
redder, and his vocabulary of indignation was likely 
to be lengthy. Mrs. Verney bent forward, and pushed 
a biscuit towards him, and put a few more raspberries 
upon his plate, but she said nothing ; and the Colonel 
drew up in the middle of his sentence, like a horse 
who, meeting with no opposition, suddenly arrives at 
the conclusion that there is no need to run away—. 
and ended with, ‘ Well, my dear.’ 

‘ I have never heard that they are engaged,’ was 
Mrs. Verney’s observation, in reply ; ‘ but the world 
t alks about it; and as he is gone abroad after them I 
suppose we must make up our minds that there is 
something in it.’ 

‘ But there must not be anything,’ exclaimed the 
Colonel; ‘ Charles is not the man; he is too old, and 
his health is bad; and those stories we heard against 
him have never been cleared up, my dear. Take my 
word for it, Cameron won’t allow it, and you had 
better write and tell Charles so at once. I don’t 
wish to have my nephew rejected, and he will be, as 
sure as fate.’ 

‘ Are you not a little rapid, my dear Colonel ? It 
is for Mr. Cameron to find out these objections — 
supposing they exist—not for us to suggest them.’ 
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* I do n’t desire that my nephew should run his head 
against a post/ continued the Colonel. * When a man 
makes an offer to a girl, all his antecedents and circum¬ 
stances are inquired into ; and 1 know Cameron well 
enough to be sure that he will be sharp and shrewd 
in the matter, as all men of his stamp are. We shall 
come to a split—^we must. I can’t have my nephew 
insulted and rejected, and people talking as they will 
talk. Cameron and I have kept apart all our lives, 
and we must continue to do so; we shall be very 
rough neighbours if we do n’t.’ 

‘Well, it may never come to anything,’ said Mrs. 
Vemey, in a tone of indifference, as she leaned her 
white hand upon the table and gazed at her diamond 
ring; ‘ but where affections are engaged worldly 
obstacles soon melt away; and Rosamond Cameron 
is a very sweet girl.’ 

‘She may have come straight from paradise for 
aught 1 care,’ exclaimed the Colonel; ‘but I don’t 
want her to be Charles Vemey’s wife.’ 

‘ Only if she should be so you will receive her 
kindly.’ 

‘I won’t receive her at alL I hate Cameron’s 
politics. I hate being mixed up with them. Do n’t 
let me have the girl asked again to the houi^e on any 
account. I won’t have it, my dear ; remember now 
what I say—I won’t have it’ 

‘ Certainly, my love ; everything shall be as you 
wish. I only felt glad myself that Charles seemed 
to be attracted by Rosamond, because 1 had heard a 
rumour of a possible engagement in India, which 
would not be by any means as satisfactory.’ 

T 
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‘He is always flirting/ exclaimed the Colonel. 
‘ For a sensible man, there is no one has made more of 
a fool of himself in that way than Charles. The 
wonder is he has not been taken in by an Indian 
Begum before this;’ and as the Colonel laughed at 
his own suggestion, the angry ruddiness of his cheeks 
subsided into a quieter and browner hue. 

‘ I wish it may be nothing more serious than a 
flirtation/ said Mrs. Vemey. ‘I have only heard 
rumours, indeed, but they come from various quarters. 
Mrs. de Lancy told me when I took Juliet and An¬ 
nette to school the other day that it was some niece 
of poor old Miss Medley’s. I do n’t believe, though, 
it can be; Charles never .would mix himself up with 
any of her family.’ 

‘ Old Miss Medley ! My nephew marry a niece 
of old Miss Medley’s! The world is gone mad! ’ ex¬ 
claimed the Colonel. ‘ Why, she is the daughter of a 
quack doctor!’ 

‘ Once a regular physician, I believe,’ replied Mrs. 
Verney. 

‘ Regular physician ! regular humbug I Hasn’t 
she killed herself with swallowing his atrocious 
globules? Charles marry her niece! He should 
never put his foot in my house again if he did ; and 
you may tell him so.’ 

‘And that Rosamond Cameron would be prefer¬ 
able,’ said Mrs. Verney gently. 

‘ I do n’t know—I won’t say. Why should he marry 
at all? What is the use of marrying? It only 
brings trouble into a family. If he must have a wife, 
let him go to Kamschatka and settle there, and never 
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let us hear any more of him. I hate marrying ; it is 
the ruin of all peace — I hate it I * 

‘ Only, unfortunately, it must be. But, my love, 
we won’t think about it till it comes. Only let us 
be thankful that, at any rate, we are more likely to 
have an English lady for our niece than the de* 
scendant of a quack doctor.’ 

‘ Umph! ’ was all the Colonel’s reply. But he did 
not deny that he had cause for gratitude; and Mrs. 
Verney was satisfied. 

She had reason to be so. By planting in her 
husband’s mind the thought of a possible con¬ 
nection with the family of his political opponent, 
she had achieved an object which had been weigh¬ 
ing upon her mind for many weeks. Why such 
a connection should have been a matter of im¬ 
portance, only those who knew Mrs. Verney 
thoroughly could understand. A watchful mother 
and a manceuvrer, the fear she had expressed lest 
Elise should become attached to her cousin Charles 
was real. For Mrs. Verney could in her child’s case 
see clearly the objections which were deemed of no 
consequence where the child of another was con¬ 
cerned. Age, character, and fortune, were all against 
Mr. Verney. It was very well to idealise him to her 
friends, and set him upon a pedestal, for a centre to a 
dinner-party; but to accept him for a son-in-law was 
quite a different matter; and when the possibility 
suggested itself to Mrs. Vemey’s mind, she at once 
determined to take precautionary measures in time. 
Not, indeed, that she said to herself that her nephew 
Charles was a man of indifferent character, indif- 
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ferent fortune, and indifferent health, and therefore 
it would be better to provide him with a wife from 
her neighbour’s family than from her own. Mrs. 
Yerney was as plausible to herself as she was to her 
friends; and she reasoned so sensibly, so philo¬ 
sophically—at times even so religiously—^that the 
inward eye and the voice of conscience must, indeed, 
have been singularly clear to have discovered wherein 
lay the self-deception in motive. She said—and it 
was perfectly true—that the marriage of cousins was 
very objectionable, and that, to prevent such a 
catastrophe, it would be well to give her nephew 
some other object of interest. This was the ground¬ 
work of her course of action, and no fault could be 
found with it. With regard to Mr. Vemey’s cha¬ 
racter—^What the eye did not see the heart was 
not likely to grieve.’ Report said that he had been 
wild and extravagant; but, no doubt, experience had 
done its work; and at his age, and with his good 
sense, he was likely to settle down into a very steady 
estimable man. Moreover—and this was a strong argu¬ 
ment—Rosamond was not likely to know or care 
much about his antecedents. She had no particular 
principles; she was simply a very pretty, good- 
tempered, fashionable girl, who would be glad to be 
married, and might as well marry Charles Yernej 
as anyone else. Health, indeed, was one objection; 
for if Mr.Yemey could not return to India, his in¬ 
come would be most materially diminished, and Mrs. 
Yemey had been so far conscientious upon this point 
that, although she had passively encouraged the 
intimacy, she had never taken any very active steps 
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to promote it, until the probability that Rosamond 
would inherit her aunt’s fortune seemed likely to re¬ 
move out of the way this—in her eyes—only import¬ 
ant obstacle. Rosamond, with two thousand a year 
of her own, would really be a most desirable wife for 
a man thrown out of an Indian appointment; and 
then, too, all old associations would be broken off, 
and Mr. Vemey’s life might, as it were, be begun 
anew. With a natural delight in match-making, the 
temptation to interfere more definitely became too 
strong to be resisted; and before he went abroad 
Mr. Verney had received suggestions and hints and 
encouragements which — if only his affections had 
been engaged to the extent which his aunt chose to 
imagine—^must long since have had the effect of 
bringing affairs to a climax. But—^most unaccount¬ 
able it appeared to Mrs. Verney—from some un¬ 
known cause the crisis never occurred. Mr. Verney 
fiirted with Rosamond publicly, and expressed his 
admiration of her privately; he even went so far as 
to make her presents, and to receive drawings and 
guard-chains and purses in return : but he could 
never be brought to the point of proposal. Mrs. 
Verney became uneasy. Like other manoeuvrers, she 
cared less for the object than for the fact of success. 
Rosamond and Mr. Verney might or might not be 
likely to make each other happy; but if Mrs. Verney 
hadj determined they should marry, they must; and 
therefore she set herself sedulously to find out what 
hidden obstacles lay in the path. In the course of 
this inquiry—which was carried on with great skill 
and profound secrecy—the possibility of what she 
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chose to call an Indian entanglement was suggested, 
and although no certain evidence was produced — 
for the information only came from friends’ friends 
who had known Mr. Verney in India—it gave her 
a stimulus to exertion and a clue to her nephew’s 
conduct that she was far too well-practised in the 
work which she had undertaken not to use with skill 
for the attainment of her own purposes. Within the 
last fortnight a letter had been written to Mr. Vemey, 
suggesting, in the most insinuating manner, the danger 
of his prolonging his foreign intercourse with the 
Camerons. The world, Mrs. Verney said, was be¬ 
ginning to talk. Bosamond Cameron was a most 
attractive girl, and was already looked upon as an 
heiress. She had been much admired in London; 
and Mr. Verney knew that on her return she would 
be likely to have many and most desirable offers if 
she were considered disengaged. But, even before 
she left England, persons were held back by the re¬ 
ports of an attachment—even an engagement—be¬ 
tween her and Mr. Verney. This was very unfair. 
Mrs. Verney put it to her nephew, as a man of 
honour, whether it was right that such a state of 
things should continue. If he had no serious inten¬ 
tions he had no right to feign them. He ought at 
once to 'leave the family. True, it might be too 
late. Mrs. Verney would on no account betray con¬ 
fidence ; yet she could not but fear, from what she 
had seen and heard, that Kosamond’s feelings had 
already been excited to a degree which might be very 
dangerous to her happiness. She was upon the sur¬ 
face a sweet, bright—some might even say a thought- 
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less—^young 'girl; but such apparent buoyancy of 
spirits often concealed great capacities of suffering. 
Mrs. Vemey entreated her nephew no longer to 
trifle in this matter. He might possibly have been 
influenced in his delay by the very advantages 
which a marriage with Rosamond Cameron offered. 
A wife, beautiful, accomplished, perfect in temper, 
fascinating in society, a member of a good family, 
and having the almost certainty of two thousand a 
year of her own, was certainly not to be met with 
every day; and a man of very refined feeling might 
well hesitate before he ventured to ask for such a 
treasure. But morbid scruples would, in the end, be 
injurious to all parties. And it was due to Rosamond, 
and due also to her parents, and to Mr. Verney’s own 
character — that attentions without meaning should 
no longer be suffered to stand in the way of her pro¬ 
spects for life. Mrs. Verney concluded with ardent 
wishes for her nephew’s happiness, and an assur¬ 
ance that, whatever might be his decision, she should 
always be most affectionately interested in his wel¬ 
fare. 

The letter was written and despatched ; but it lay 
rather heavy on Mrs. Vemey’s mind—perhaps it a little 
burdened her conscience. One thing was certain—she 
shrank from mentioning the subject to which it referred 
to her husband. Colonel Verney had great and very 
serious faults, but they were of a less insidious character 
than his wife’s. He was more honest-hearted, more 
true and Christian in his principles. Mr. Verney 
not being a man whom he could approve of for his 
own daughter, he would have scorned the thought of 
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encouragiDg his attentions to Rosamond; and this his 
wife perfectly well knew. Again and again in life 
her schemes had been interfered with by her hus¬ 
band’s blunt and sometimes very rough and awk¬ 
ward honesty. But, in this instance, his sense of the 
undesirableness of such a marriage for Rosamond 
would be strengthened by his own prejudices. He 
might hear with Mr. Cameron socially, but an actual 
connection would be entirely opposed to his views 
and interests. Yet he must be prepared for the con¬ 
tingency ; and this could only be done by accustoming 
him to the idea gradually. A sudden announcement 
of Mr. Yerney’s engagement (supposing it to exist) 
would almost inevitably produce an outbreak of in¬ 
cautious anger and surprise, the consequences of which 
it would be impossible to foresee. Mrs. Vemey had 
pondered this matter well for several days; and the 
result was the conversation which had just passed, 
and which had been much more favourable to her 
wishes than she could have ventured to anticipate. 
The Colonel was never a very reasonable or reason¬ 
ing being. His one great weakness—violent temper— 
put him continually at a disadvantage with persons 
who could be cool and bide their time; and Mrs. 
Verney knew full well that, if she could excite his 
indignation at the prospect of being connected with 
the ‘ quack dofctor,* he would accept whatever might 
be suggested in its stead, without pausing to weigh 
objections which, in calmer moments, might seriously 
interfere with her projects. She had calculated 
well and wisely. The Colonel sat in his arm-chair 
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and drank his port wine and stormed mentally at 
* Old Miss Medley; ’ and when he thought of Rosa¬ 
mond felt only—as his wife intended he should feel 
—that it would be a great gain for them all to have 
nothing worse than a Cameron instead. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


W HEN Myra drove back to Ischl, in compliance 
with the order she had received, it was in a 
spirit of no very perfect submission or good temper. 
Principles sometimes change suddenly, but practice 
follows but slowly after them. Everything had gone 
wrong on that particular day. She ’disliked the up¬ 
setting of her plans; she was very sorry to leave St. 
Wolfgang; she was disappointed at not seeing more 
of Miss Stuart; and, more than all, she dreaded on 
every account travelling without Mr. Verney*s help 
and companionship. As a climax, instead of having 
a pleasant drive in an open carriage with Colonel and 
Mrs. Hensman, she was told at the last minute that 
they were excessively sorry, but that most unex¬ 
pectedly they were compelled to go in another direc¬ 
tion to see a friend who was taken suddenly ill, and that 
the only mode of conveyance they could find for her 
would be a little country vehicle, half chaise, half cart, 
which would be driven by their servant. So Myra 
jolted over the rough road, and had scarcely heart to 
admire the scenery, even when after a drive of seven 
miles they came to the summit of a hill, at the foot 
of which lay the small town of Ischl, encircled by 
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mountains and forests near and distant, a torrent- 
river rushing by it, and trees and diffs breaking the 
outline of the foreground. 

Sorrow may be soothed by the beauty of nature, 
for sorrow, like nature, comes from God, and is sacred; 
but temper is human, and refuses to submit to its 
influence. Myra suflered at that moment from a fit 
of discontent, which might have suited the days gone 
by; and, in order to indulge it, conjured up every 
possible form of disagreeableness which might be 
expected to await her at the Hotel Baur — her 
mother’s complaining illness, her father’s cold strict¬ 
ness, Rosamond’s utter want of comprehension and 
sympathy, and Mr. Verney’s moodiness. The first 
words she heard from Conyers, who met her at the 
entrance of the hotel, were by no means encou¬ 
raging. 

‘ Why, Miss Myra, how late you are I Master has 
been waiting dinner for you, and he is so angry. He 
thought you would have been here two hours ago.’ 

‘It was very foolish to wait,’ said Myra impatiently. 

‘ I have dined.’ 

‘ How vexatious. And your mamma was to have 
had a drive somewhere this afternoon, but it has been 
put off because of dinner and your not being here ; 
and now she has had one of her faints, and Miss 
Cameron and Mr. Vemey are just gone out some¬ 
where—am sure I do n’t know where. Why did n’t 
you come. Miss Myra, when you were sent for ? ’ 

‘ I came as soon as it was convenient, Conyers,* 
replied Myra haughtily. ‘ Will you be so good as to 
have my trunk taken to my room ? ’ 
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Conyers moved sulkily away, and Myra went a few 
steps upstairs ; then something seemed to strike her 
with self-reproach, and she came back. 

‘Is mamma ill from having been kept waiting, 
Conyers ? ’ 

‘ I believe it is worry more than anything else, 
Miss Myra. She thought something had happened 
as you did not come.’ 

Myra made no answer to Conyers, but went imme¬ 
diately to Mrs. Cameron’s room. Her tone was humble 
and affectionate, as she said how sorry she was, how 
thoughtless she had been, how much she hoped that 
her mother was not seriously vexed. 

‘ I have been nervous, my dear, but never mind; it 
is only for your father; he has been kept waiting fwr 
dinner.’ 

‘ I thought they would dine at the tdble-d'hdte^ 
and 60 it would not signify,’ said Myra. 

‘ No ; they had a fancy for a private dinner to-day. 
I think it was Mr. Verney’s wish, or Rosamond’s; 
but go and get ready, my love. Do n’t think about 
me; I shall do quite well. I hope you have enjoyed 
yourself.’ 

Myra could scarcely say she had. It was so 
chilling to be received as if the breaking up of her 
pleasant little visit was of no consequence. She 
turned away pettishly, went to her room, and took off 
her bonnet and cloak, brooding all the while over 
she scarcely knew what; and then, as she looked at 
her watch, recollected that in packing and departure 
the morning had gone by without allowing time for 
the serious reading and prayer to which she was 
accustomed. There was no time now; at least, none 
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which would be sufficient: but Myra’s sensitive 
conscience was touched. She felt herself thoroughly 
put out and wrong. She was thinking of nothing 
and no one but herself: she was prepared to take 
offence before it was offered. A little more yielding to 
weakness and perverseness, and the old uncontrollable 
ill temper would be upon her. Conyers knocked at 
the door. 

^ Dinner is on the table, Miss Myra, and master 
won’t wait another instant.’ 

Prayers may take but one moment. Myra’s was 
scarcely longer, but after it came the struggling, 
earnest, almost physical efibrt to resist the self which 
was striving for the mastery; and Myra’s smile of 
apology as she met her father on the staircase was so 
sweet that Mr. Cameron’s usual indifferent sternness 
of manner melted before it, and, instead of finding 
fault, he stopped to kiss her, and said that ^ he did not 
like her being away. They were none of them com¬ 
fortable without her.’ It was the first time that 
Myra had ever realised to herself the place she was 
gaining in the esteem and the affections of her home. 

The conversation at dinner turned upon the plans 
for the next few days. Mr. Verney took part 
in it; but his thoughts were evidently elsewiiere. 
This jarred upon Mr. Cameron, and it was only by 
the exercise of his punctilious politeness that he 
prevented himself from showing his annoyance. 
Myra found herself obliged to take a prominent 
part in proposing and settling what was to be done, 
if it were only to please her father. She had 
studied Ischl and its vicinity in the guide-book as 
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a matter of information, and in spite of Rosamond’s 
ridicule and Mr. Verney’s assurance that whenever 
he wanted to go to sleep he always took a dose of 
‘Murray.’ Her father kept her with him after 
dinner was over, with a view to some final discus** 
sions with the landlord, and the help of her German 
knowledge ; Mrs. Cameron had dined in her own 
room; and Rosamond and Mr. Verney left the saloon 
together. 

At the head of the staircase’Rosamond stopped, 
and said she must go to her mother. Yet she lin¬ 
gered ; and as Mr. Verney opened the door into the 
private sitting room she entered, whilst he followed.^ 
There was a balcony before the window overhanging 
the street. Rosamond went out, and still Mr. Verney 
accompanied her. Rosamond remarked lightly, ‘ One 
should sleep through last days ; they are so weary.* 

‘ Sleep and dream?’ said Mr. Verney. ‘That 
might be worse than waking.’ 

‘ No,’ replied Rosamond, ‘ because anything that is 
disagreeable Jn a dream becomes a pleasure when we 
wake up from it.’ 

‘ And the memories of these last days may become 
a pleasure by and by then,’ said ^r. Verney. 

‘ Oh yes, they may; very likely they will. I have 
no doubt they will to you.* 

‘ Why no doubt to me ? ’ 

‘Because you like to view things poetically, and 
you will easily make a romance of them.’ 

‘And what shall you make?’ he inquired eagerly. 

‘I ? oh nothing. I shall’—Rosamond paused—‘I 
shall forget them-’ 
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* That is not flattering.’ 

* But it may be wise and Rosamond tamed awaj 
her head and gazed down into the street. 

Mr. Verney drew nearer. ‘ When things are indif¬ 
ferent to one, there can neither be wbdom nor the 
reverse in forgetting them.’ 

Rosamond was silent. 

* And these last days will be matters of indifference 
to you ? ’ he continued. 

^ Did I say so ? ’ and Rosamond looked up in his 
face and smiled. 

That must have been a very prosaic and cold tem¬ 
perament which could resist such a smile. And Mr. 
Vemey was lonely at heart — weary of the world — 
hopeless of the realisation of what had once been his 
day-dream of happiness with Charlotte Stuart; above 
all he had that morning received his aunt’s suggestive 
letter, and the insidious words were indelibly im¬ 
pressed upon his memory. ‘ A wife, beautiful, accom¬ 
plished, perfect in temper, fascinating in society, a 
member of a good family, and having the almost 
certainty of two thousand a year of her own, is not to 
be met with every day.’ 

The generality of men are not deliberately trea¬ 
cherous. It is opportunity which is their snare : and 
when Mr. Verney answered Rosamond’s smile, by an 
eager outpouring of flattery and excited feeling, he no 
more thought whither he was tending than the man 
who on a sudden impulse has cast himself into the 
rapid current of a river meditates upon the ocean in 
which his course is to close. 

It was Rosamond who thought—^Rosamond who 
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drew him on—^Rosamond who smiled, and sighed, and 
pretended that she would not and must not hear— 
Rosamond who at length blushed, and in a subdued 
voice said, ^ I did not think you so cared for me.’ 

What man could escape from such a snare? Mr. 
Verney’s answer was a protestation of unwavering 
affection; and in ten minutes from the time he entered 
the room he was engaged. 
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R ain still ! it had rained almost without inter¬ 
mission from the time that Myra left St. Wolf¬ 
gang. Why then, as she asked herself, must they 
leave these comfortable quarters at Ischl, and establish 
themselves at a little country inn at Aussee ? Why 
especially, should Mrs. Cameron be subjected to such 
a risk ? Simply because Rosamond and Mr. Verney 
insisted upon it. It was certain to clear, so said the 
latter, and he must leave Ischl — he must see Hall- 
stadt and Gosan — he must part from his friends 
unless they could accompany him. And the ‘ must * 
was uttered so earnestly that everyone was com¬ 
pelled to believe it. 

They left Ischl in the interval between two 
storms, when the clouds were lifted from the hills 
sufficiently to satisfy Mr. Cameron that he was 
not acting quite madly. And at Aussee the rain 
poured down again, and all that could be attempted 
was a stroll in the evening along the banks of the 
Traun, undertaken by Mr. Verney, Rosamond, and 
Myra. They had often been thus together before 
z 
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and to Myra it seemed quite natural that her sister 
and Mr. Yerney should walk apart, and that she 
should be allowed to stray at will, gathering wet 
dowers, and joining them whenever she felt inclined. 

She saw they were earnest in conversation, and. Mr. 
Verney’s manner occasionally seemed to her excited 
almost to irritability, but Myra was by nature unsus¬ 
picious. She took her evening walk, and spent the 
hour after tea in conversation and drawing, full of 
plans for the next day which was to bring a bright sun 
and an expedition to the Lake of Hallstadt, without 
once thinking that any secret was kept back from 
her. 

When she wished Mr. Vemey good night, she said, 
with her usual openness of manner, ‘ One more day, 
and then it will be good-bye ; and we shall be so 
sorry ; but I know you will come back.^ 

He started, and said quickly, ‘ How do you know 
it?’ 

And Myra answered, ‘ Because we all care for you, 
and you care for us.’ And then there was an ex¬ 
pression in his face which perplexed her. It was as if 
she had said something to displease him, and she went 
to bed wondering whether she had been wrong, be¬ 
cause as the words were uttered, she had thought of 
Rosamond, and perhaps any such allusion was un¬ 
fitting. 

Sunshine greeted them the next morning; but it 
was a fitful sunshine, gleaming at intervals, and 
Mrs. Cameron was afraid to trust it. She proposed 
to go back to Ischl with Conyers, and leave the rest 
of the party to explore Hallstadt, and either sleep at 
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Gosau, or return to Iscbl in the evening, as thej 
might think fit. The proposal was made in the tone 
of a martyr, as Mrs. Cameron’s self-sacrifices gene- 
nerally were; and in consequence no one except 
Myra appreciated it. Whilst the horses were being 
ordered for herself and Rosamond, she stole quietly ta 
her mother’s side and whispered a wish that they could 
all remain together, and undertake some less fatiguing 
expedition ; but she was cut short by Rosamond, who 
happening to overhear her, declared that the arrange¬ 
ments were quite made, and that it was much too late 
to think of any change. If they did not set off at 
once they should miss everything : a fact which 
Mrs. Cameron accepted without questioning, though 
she said mournfully: ‘ It does not signify much 
where I go, my dear, my eyes are so bad I can’t- see, 
and I daresay I shall have a headache before the day 
is over.’ 

‘ Mamma, I must go back with you,’ was Myra’s 
answer. ‘ You can’t be left to Conyers.’ 

‘ It is but for the day,’ said Rosamond. ‘ We shall 
only make papa angry if we. alter the plan.’ 

Again Myra repeated, ‘ Dear mamma, they will do 
quite well without me.’ 

And Rosamond very gently pushed her towards 
the door, saying, ‘ You will be late, as you always are.* 
Myra’s heart was set on Hallstadt, and all the more 
resolutely she lingered. But there was no help from 
her mother, who could only say in a dreary tone; 
‘ My love, go; they all wish it, and your father will 
be displeased, and I am accustomed to be left.’ 

The last words would, as Myra well knew, be a text 
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for lamentation and complaint for many days to come, 
but she could do no more, and hurried away, followed 
by Rosamond, who with a good-humoured patronage 
insisted that she would keep them all waiting, and 
leave half her things behind her if she was not looked 
after; and upon this pretext contrived to remain with 
her till the horses were at the door, so as to leave no 
moment for thought and fresh suggestions which 
might interfere with her own wishes. 

Myra, with her over-scrupulous conscience, was a 
little inclined to worry herself at hrst, lest she had 
not made all the effort for her mother which she 
ought, but her natural good sense suggested that 
self-accusations which interfere with present duty 
are always better put aside. So she devoted herself 
to her father, feeling a little penitential satisfaction 
in the fact that she would much have preferred riding 
by Rosamond’s side and listening to Mr. Verney, 
who was full of excitement at the beauty of the pass 
between Aussee and Hallstadt, which they began to 
ascend almost immediately upon leaving the former 
village. Again and again he called out to Myra to 
stop and admire the points from which they could look 
far down the side of the mountain, and watch the 
effects of the sun-light gleaming through the trunks 
and branches of the dark pine forest; but Rosamond 
never allowed him to leave her, and even when he 
walked on a little way with Mr. Cameron, had always 
an excuse ready to bring him back — the saddle had 
slipped, o^ would slip, or the road was narrow, or the 
mule went too near the edge; something there 
always was to retain him near her; with or against 
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his will it would have been impossible from his 
countenance to decide. He was imperturbable and 
impenetrable as ever. 

They descended to Obertraun, a small village about 
half a mile from the lake of Hallstadt, and here clouds 
began to settle upon the tops of the mountains, sinking 
gradually lower and lower, with that occasional dis¬ 
persion and swift gathering together again which is 
so trying and dispiriting to travellers in a mountainous 
district. 

The lake of Hallstadt looked extremely gloomy. 
The snow was lingering on the summits of the pre¬ 
cipitous pine-clad mountains, which close it in at its 
southern extremity, and the nearer cliffs descended 
so abruptly to the shore as, in one part, to leave only 
sufficient space for a foot-path. In winter, the in¬ 
habitants of the village of Hallstadt never see the 
sun above the highest mountain tops, and even now, 
in the middle of summer, the grey mists and the 
wall of jagged rocks cast a twilight shadow over the 
deep dark waters, disturbed by the ominous ripple of 
an approaching storm. 

A boat was moored under a shed against the shore; 
a short row would carry them across the lake to 
Hallstadt. There was no comfortable shelter where 
they were, and Mr. Verney urged that they should 
go. Mr. Cameron demurred, and a short argument 
arose, in the midst of which the heavy rain-drops 
began to fall, and all hurried towards the shed. 
Eosamond and Myra seated themselves in the boat, 
and had scarcely covered themselves with cloaks 
when a torrent of rain and hail pelted and dashed 
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into the lake, and a gust of wind rushing through a 
gap in the hills, nearly broke the umbrellas with 
which they were trying to screen themselves from 
the streams which assailed them on all sides. The 
roll of thunder and the flash of lightning followed, and 
Eosamond looked round in terror. Mr. Cameron was 
arguing with the guides, who, he thought, were 
endeavouring to cheat him, and an earthquake would 
not have disturbed his attention. Myra was leaning 
forward over the boat lost in admiration at the effects 
of the storm on the mountains. Another dazzling 
gleam lit up the lake, and a faint scream burst from 
Eosamond, and as she looked imploringly to Mr. 
Verney for protection, he put his arm round her, and 
some very endearing expression escaped him. At that 
instant Myra turned, her eye met Mr. Verney's, and for 
once the colour rushed to his cheeks. The expres¬ 
sion of surprise in Myra’s face was unmistakable. 
She turned round, drew her cloak round her, and sat 
facing him, but perfectly silent. He made a trifling 
remark, and Myra just answered him, but that was 
all. Eosamond was conscious of nothing but the 
thunderstorm. At each successive flash of lightning, 
she renewed her little screams, and at last entreated 
to leave the boat, and nothing but Mr. Cameron’s 
stern command kept her in her place. Yet there 
was no real cause for terror. The lightning was 
merely sheet lightning at a distance, and the only 
danger was that of being wet. Mr. Verney insisted 
that Myra sliould come and sit between him and her 
father, that so she might be more protected; and Myra 
did as she was ordered, kee^in^, however, close to 
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Mr. Cameron, and continuing so silent that the latter 
gave her credit for sharing Rosamond’s alarm. 

It was all over in a quarter of an hour. The 
clouds were lifted from the hills, the blue sky ap¬ 
peared overhead, and a line of brilliant light streamed 
over the lake. Rosamond’s spirits rose as quickly as 
they had fallen, and as the boat pushed off from the 
shore, and cliff after cliff broke from the mist and 
stood forth in savage grandeur, she became enthu¬ 
siastic in her admiration, and declared that it was 
quite worth while to have endured the storm and the 
terror for the contrast of the beauty which succeeded 
it — a remark to which Mr. Cameron gave the short 
answer : ‘ It may have been worth while for you, my 
dear, but it was certainly not worth while for us.’ 
So silence fell upon the party, and even when they 
passed below Rudolph’s tower—perched on a pro¬ 
jecting rock—and the village of Hallstadt, nestling 
below it, came in sight, no one expressed satisfaction 
except Mr. Cameron, who remarked that it was a 
good thing they had not been detained longer, as they 
should have time now to order dinner and take a walk 
whilst it was getting ready. 

The village was straggling and dirty, as the gene¬ 
rality of such secluded villages on the continent are; 
the peasants who inhabited it had no standard with 
which to measure themselves, but the inn was of a 
superior stamp, thanks to the travellers who in 
the summer time frequented it. 

Two gentlemen had already taken possession of the 
long low saloon, into which Mr. Cameron’s party 
were ushered, and, early though it 
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sitting down to dinner. English exclusiveness sug¬ 
gested to Mr. Cameron the necessity of having 
another room for themselves, but the idea was nega¬ 
tived by Mr. Verney, who seemed relieved at the 
prospect of having anyone to converse with besides 
his stiff and silent companions. Mr. Cameron left the 
room to try and find mules or donkeys, which would 
carry Rosamond and Myra to the Strub waterfall, 
and Mr. Yerney hearing one of the strangers acci¬ 
dentally mention Gosau, went up to him, and began 
to make inquiries about the distance, the roads, and 
the accommodation. 

In a few minutes he returned to Rosamond and 
Myra, who were standing by the window, and said : 
^ I am afraid from what 1 hear we shall be obliged to 
alter our plans. The inn at Gosau will never do for 
you and your father. These gentlemen are just come 
from it, and say the accommodation is wretched.* 
Myra made no reply; Rosamond declared that she 
did not in the least care for comfort, she could sleep 
anywhci^. ^ But your father cannot,’ continued Mr. 
Yerney, *and the clouds are gathering again; we 
shall have more rain. 1 can’t but think you will do 
better to see what you can here, and then drive back 
to IschU* 

^ And you ?’ exclaimed Rcksamond. 

mast go to Gosau as I had settled; and from 
dieace I shall make my way to GoUing. I have not 
fixed upon my route aAerwards.' 

Rosamond*s face clouded with disappointment^ as 
ilmaiiswefedt rathar pettishly: ^ I see no must in the 
aii% osMpt jour own wilL* 
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Mr. Verney glanced wamingly at the strangers, 
for Rosamond had spoken quite loudly enough to be 
heard, and Myra noticing this moved away; a rapid 
eager conversation ensued, in the midst of which Mr. 
Cameron came back with the information that the 
mules were ready, and dinner was ordered. They 
might go to the waterfall, and by the time they re¬ 
turned it would be ready. 

The road led up one side of a deep wooded ravine. 
Mr. Cameron and Mjra went first, Rosamond and 
Mr. Vemey followed; but as the little guide who 
attended Myra’s mule stopped to point out the line 
in the stupendous cliff opposite to them, which, as he 
said, marked one of the paths by which the Dachstein 
could be ascended, Mr. Verney left Rosamond and 
came forward to question the boy about the mountain, 
and when they went on again Myra found herself the 
foremost of the party, and Mr. Verney beside her. 
Her mule moved more quickly than Rosamond’s, and 
though she several times proposed to stop, in order 
that the others might come up with them, Mr. Verney 
would not attend to her wishes. He hurried her on 
till they were a considerable distance in advance, 
only pausing when they stood in front of the beautiful 
waterfall, which tearing through a narrow ravine, falls 
boiling and tossing from a height of 240 feet into a hol¬ 
low of the rock, rising again in foam and dashing on its 
impetuous course to the lake ; whilst another stream 
at its side descends continuously in a sheet of light 
vapoury spray. It was the first fine waterfall that 
Myra had seen, and breathless with awe and delight, 
she hung over the abyss, lost in the overwelming 
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perception of whirling movement, which it seemed 
had known no beginning, and could know no end. 

Mr. Verney’s voice recalled her from her abstrac¬ 
tion. ‘ Myra, you are angry with me.’ 

Myra turned round, and as the colour mounted to 
her cheek, answered gravely, and shyly, ‘I have 
nothing to be angry about, Mr. Verney.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ you have, or you would have, if 
you were not mistaken in what you think ; but, Myra, 
Rosamond and I are engaged.’ 

The smile on Myra’s face was like the glitter of a 
sunbeam, and as she held out her hand to Mr. Vemey 
in the fulness of her relief and satisfaction, she said, 
‘ Oh ! thank you, thank you. I am more happy than 
I can say. I hoped, —I thought’— 

‘ That I could not, under any circumstances, forget 
propriety,’ he said, with a faint laugh. ^ I am grate¬ 
ful to you for the doubt. But, Myra, I must say a 
few more words. Can you not move on with me ? ’ 
and as Rosamond and Mr. Cameron came in sight, 
he went nearer to the waterfall, and placed himself 
so that the rush of the torrent effectually prevented 
their conversation from being overheard. 

Myra followed him eagerly, but when she looked 
at him, it was evident to her that he was by no means 
as completely at ease as herself. ‘ We are engaged,* 
he repeated, hesitatingly. ‘ But it won’t do to talk 
about it.’ 

‘ Not to people generally, of course,’ said Myra, 

‘ Not to anyone.’ 

‘ Except papa and mamma ? ’ 

‘ Not to anyone.* 
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Myra glanced at him as if doubting that she had 
heard aright. 

‘ You must put faith in me,’ he continued hurriedly.. 
^ It is impossible for me now to explain the reasons 
of our secresy, but I would not have burdened you 
with the knowledge of our engagement if I had not 
seen that you suspected it.’ 

‘ I wish you had not told me,’ exclaimed Myra, 

‘ except — no I do n’t wish it. Mr. Verney, you must 
know best.’ The words were uttered in the quick 
determined tone by which persons so often endeavour 
to hide from themselves a doubt. 

‘ Of course I must know best,’ was the reply, ‘ and 
what is more, Myra, I know what you will do to help 
your sister.’ 

‘ I! but if you are engaged you cannot want help.’ 

‘ You will write to me, I am sure, and tell me how 
you are getting on, and I shall write to you; and if 
I enclose a note for Rosamond, you will not object to 
give it to her quietly, without making any remark.’ 

Instead of replying, Myra moved some steps to¬ 
wards the spot where her father and Rosamond were 
standing. Mr. Verney followed and detained her. 

‘ It would be unkind, Myra,’ he said, ‘ to let scruples 
interfere with a little act of good-nature to Rosamond. 
You know quite well that your father always receives 
the letters, and knows my handwriting. It would 
be out of the question for me to write to her without 
his noticing it, and there are good and substantial 
reasons why, at the present moment, our engagement 
should be kept to ourselves. I hate asking such 
a favour. I am putting myself entirely in a false 
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position hj it; bat the fact is, that Rosamond would 
not do it. She declared yon wonld never consent, and 
she had made np her mind to spend weeks, perhiq^ 
months, without hearing from me; bat as 1 told her, 
such scruples were too absurd, and I would not hear 
of them. Of course if you do n’t choose to gratify 
her there is nothing more to be said, we must accept 
what cannot be avoided.’ 

It was the first time that Myra had ever seen him 
seriously annoyed, and she actually trembled at the 
proud gloom which overspread his face. The anger 
of a man, and that man Mr. Yemey, was very terrible 
to her; and the sense of her weakness, her inferioritj 
in age, judgment, knowledge of the world, in every¬ 
thing which can give the right of forming an independ¬ 
ent opinion, pressed upon her overwhelmingly. She 
said falteringly, ^ May I not think about it ? ’ 

* Certainly, certainly; if such a trifie requires 
thought,’ and he turned contemptuously away. 

That was worse to Myra than anything. She 
could have borne to argue the point with him, and 
perhaps she might have held her ground against him, 
but she could not bear his scorn. The romance of 
admiration which she had indulged tamed, as it were^ 
against her, and as she remounted her mule and rode 
slowly back towards the inn, all the powers of sophis¬ 
try which she possessed, — and from the peculiarfy 
metaphysical turn of her mind they were by no 
means slight, — were enlisted against the instinct of 
conscience. Mr. Yemey must know best, he must 
be right; that was the premiss from which Myra 
drew all her condusions. No doubt there were cases 
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in which concealment upon such subjects was a ne¬ 
cessity ; she could not be the judge whether this was 
one of them, and to attempt to decide the point was 
taking upon herself a responsibility which did not 
belong to her. If her father and mother so evidently 
trusted Mr. Verney, and approved of him, there 
could be nothing wrong in following his guidance j 
and there was not the slightest doubt that he would 
in the end be able to explain everything satisfactorily. 
If, on the other hand, she refused, Rosamond would 
be wretched and moody, and her temper would re-act 
• upon Mrs. Cameron. The advantage which had been 
derived from the journey would be neutralised, her 
father would be disappointed, and everyone would 
be miserable. And it was not as if Mr. Verney was 
a young man. At his age he must be able to judge 
what it was allowable and right to do. To dispute 
his wishes would be like disputing the wishes of her 
father. It was all very plausible ; the only reason 
for doubt arising from the fact that the case re¬ 
quired so much argument before Myra could make up 
her mind. She continued to weigh the pros and consy 
always putting her will into the balance opposite to 
the side for which she happened at the moment to be 
contending, until she really did not know what she 
desired, or thought, or proposed to do, but left herself 
simply at the mercy of circumstances. Very weak 
it was, very unlike Myra, but Mr. Verney’s in¬ 
fluence was the magnet which controlled both con¬ 
science and intellect. 

They reached the Hallstadt inn, and found dinner 
waiting—a good dinner, and well dressed—a circum- 
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Stance soothing to Mr. Cameron, and rendering him 
less sensible to the annoyance of the weather, which 
had again so clouded over, that Mr. Yerney’s sugges¬ 
tion as to giving up the expedition to Gosau, was 
acknowledged by all to be the only thing practicable. 
Even Bosamond agreed, but her eyes glistened with 
tears, perceived both by Myra and Mr. Vemey, bat 
absolutely unnoticed by Mr. Cameron, who had be¬ 
taken himself to a careful study of ^ Murray,* in order 
to persuade Mr. Verney that it was an absurdity to 
think of going, as he had proposed, from Gosau to 
Gollery, and that it would be much better to return 
with them to Ischl. Mr.Yerney had that elastic India- 
rubber will which, by giving the impression ofyielding, 
serves to occupy time and attention, and in the end is 
found precisely where it was at the beginning. He 
talked to Mr. Cameron till the moment arrived when 
it was necessary to start, and even when they seated 
themselves in the boat which was to carry them to a 
spot called Gosau Miihl, where they were to separate, 
no one could have undertaken to say what he finally 
intended to do. To Myra he was very chilling, and 
this appearance of indifierence was so painful to her 
that she could not resist placing herself near him, in 
the hope of having an opportunity for asking him to 
forgive and understand her. So, at least, she said to 
herself, though what there was to forgive when she 
had by no means resolved to refuse his wish, was 
more, perhaps, than she could have told. 

After a short row, they landed near a solitary house 
—the mill—at which they had been told that con¬ 
veyances would be found to take them either to Ischl 
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or Gosau, as they desired; and a carriage there 
certainly was, but neither horse nor mule to draw it. 

Travellers to Gosau had already carried off all that 
were to be had, though Mr. Verney was told that a 
char-h-banc would be returning to Gosau in two 
hours’ time, in which he might possibly find a seat. 
As for Ischl, it seemed as impracticable to get there 
as it was to procure accommodation at the mill. 
Eosamond and Myra would gladly have changed their 
plans again, and taken the risk of the wretched 
Gosau inn, but Mr. Cameron’s dignity was lowered 
by what he called the deception which had been 
practised upon him. An animal of some kind he was 
resolved to have, and after a lengthened discussion, 
the boatman who had brought them to the Miihl was 
sent back to Hallstadt for a mule, whose ‘local habita* 
tion’ he professed himself acquainted with ; the said 
mule having to traverse the distance between Hall¬ 
stadt and the mill by a footpath along the shore of 
the lake. As this was likely to be a very slow pro¬ 
ceeding, nothing remained but to rest in a little 
wooden room at the landing place, or walk up and 
down the level green space which formed the shore 
at this extremity of the lake, and watch the clouds 
hovering over the cliffs on the opposite side. Myra 
had no heart to sketch—no heart to talk. The cloud 
upon her spirits was as heavy as the cloud gathering 
over her. She drew near Mr. Verney, but he took no 
notice of her; if he did speak, it was in a tone of matter- 
of-fact indifference which was much worse to her than 
anger. He did not even talk much to Eosamond— 
perhaps he was afraid of attracting Mr. Cameron’s 
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attention. Full an hour passed in this wearisome way, 
and then Mr. Yerney came back from a short walk to 
the mill, with the intelligence that a man and a mule 
were in sight. 

^ Joyful news! ’ said Mr. Cameron, in a solemn 
voice; an exclamation which received no echo. 
‘And, of course, you will come with us now,’ he 
added, addressing Mr. Yerney. Both Rosamond and 
Myra looked up anxiously. 

‘ Thank you, no; I do n’t think 1 can. The Giosau 
char-a-hanc will be here directly. Can I collect 
anything for you ? Are you certain everything was 
taken out of the boat?’ This question was put to 
Myra^ and Mr. Yerney .drew near to listen to the 
answer. Poor Myra really could not speak. Most 
heartily ashamed of herself she was, but tears were 
streaming down her cheeks, as she turned aside her 
head and bent down over her carriage-bag. Mr. 
Cameron left the wooden room and stalked along the 
shore, evidently supposing that his own hasty move¬ 
ments would quicken those of the mule. Rosamond 
was standing apart; and Mr. Yerney said to Myra 
coldly, ‘ I am sorry to see you so distressed.’ 

‘ If you would only forgive me;’ and Myra strove 
hard to recover her self-possession. 

‘ There is nothing to forgive. I respect scruples, 
however weak I may think them.’ 

‘K I were quite sure this was a scruple,’ said 
Myra. 

‘ Are you not sure ? I can have no doubt of it. 
But do n’t let us talk any more about it.’ Mi*. Yerney 
was going to move away. 
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‘Please stay, please.—Yet you want to talk to 
Eosamond, I know; and she is dreadfully unhappy.’ 

‘ No doubt; but it cannot be otherwise. 1 must 
find, however, some mode of communication.’ 

‘ Yes, some ; only not through me.’ 

‘ So as to avoid bringing you into any difficulty.’ 

‘ Oh 1 Mr. Verney; it is not that I care for.’ 

‘ Indeed I I fancied it was.’ 

‘Difficulty? 1 would brave any difficulty to help 
you.’ 

‘Would you?’ He paused and looked at her 
steadily. 

‘ It is a question of right and wrong,’ said Myra. 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Won’t you believe me? Do you not give me 
credit for thinking it so.’ 

‘ I am bound to do so.’ 

‘ But bound or not, Mr. Verney, if you knew half 
the pain it is to say no—when you have been so 
kind to me.’ 

‘ My dear child,’ he exclaimed suddenly, resuming 
his familiar half-paternal tone; ‘ it is mere nonsense 
to go on in this way. I do n’t want you to do any¬ 
thing as a return for what you call my kindness. If 
you have your little particular theories of right and 
wrong, keep them—as long as you can—only don’t 
let them quite stand in the way of common sense, 
because that is a pity.’ 

‘ And you do n’t think this is common sense,’ said 
Myra. 

‘ Of course I do n’t If I did I should feel with 
you.’ 
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Myra remained silent, and thought. Then i 
said, ‘ I should not care if I were quite sore tl 
papa and mamma would agree with you.’ 

^ Mr. Cameron has not quite lost his intellect yi 
I hope,’ was the reply. 

^ And you could explain it all to him,’ said Myn 

^Explain what will want no explanation, wb 
everything comes out, as it must shortly,’ he replii 
^ You do n’t think, Mjrra, I intend to keep up tl 
farce a moment longer than I can help. But do; 
worry yourself. I never thought of having all tl 
fuss when I spoke; I merely felt that Rosamo 
would like to have one line to tell her where 1 was, a 
that I could send it better through you than throu. 
anyone else, because I have confidence in you.’ 

* 1 could not betray you,’ said Myra. 

<Betray!’ and he laughed sarcastically; 
mond and I are obliged to you; but we have nothi 
that we fear to have betrayed. We really are arriv 
at years of discretion, though your superior wisdi 
may not have discovered it.’ 

^ Perhaps it is foolish in me,’ said Myra, beginni 
to feel ashamed of her scruples. 

^ There is no perhaps in the case,’ he said careless! 
^ but here comes the mule, and I must say one wo 
to Rosamond.’ 

* Stay, just one second. If you could be qa 
sure that papa and mamma would understand it.’ 

^ Dear child, do n’t trouble yourself any more abc 
it. It is not worth while.’ 

* Except that I could not bear to see Rosamo 
miserable.’ 
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‘ She will survive it; so shall 1/ 

^ But you won’t think the same of me as you did 
before.’ 

* Never mind what I think ; but do n’t keep me 
now.’ 

^ It shall be as you like,’ said Myra, hesitatingly. 

* The question is not what I like, but what I must,’ 
replied Mr. Vemey, avoiding any direct thanks for 
the implied consent; * but make your mind easy, my 
dear child, it will not be for long. Trust me always,’ 
he added, taking her hand in his old kind winning 
way. 

Myra was at the moment too relieved at finding 
herself restored to her place in his regard to feel 
much compunction at the terms on which the restora¬ 
tion had been effected. She hurried away to help 
her father in his German conversation, and Rosa¬ 
mond and Mr. Verney were left to say their farewells 
alone. 

Myra’s romance of love would have been greatly 
lessened if she had heard and seen them. Feeling 
there was indeed on both sides; but vexation mingled 
with any sorrow which Rosamond might have ex¬ 
perienced —and she was almost pettish in her regrets 
and expostulations, at his determination to leave 
them; whilst Mr. Verney was alternately soothing 
and impatient; uttering hurried expressions of 
affection, and then turning to some observation about 
the journey, the lateness of the hour, or his own 
movements ; as if anxious to escape from the obliga¬ 
tion of saying what he knew he ought to feel. It 
was only every now and then when Rosamond showed 
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real regret that he became in the least earnest; and 
when he did bo, he made the most of his impulse—re¬ 
peating in a colder tone the endearing term which had 
escaped him in an instant of excitement^ and trying to 
coyer the rapid cooling process which began as soon 
as the word was spoken by some little tenderness of 
manner. And so they parted. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 


T hat parting was the beginning of a succession 
of provoking little contretemps. Mrs. Cameron 
had caught cold at Aussee, as everyone might natur¬ 
ally have expected she would, and Edmund could not 
join them as soon as he had promised. Both these 
circumstances compelled the party to remain at Ischl 
longer than they had intended, and this necessitated 
giving up Vienna. The weather cleared a little, and 
Mr. Cameron and Rosamond made two or three day- 
excursions ; but Myra was generally left behind, 
because her mother really could not spare her. Mrs* 
Cameron’s eye-sight was so weak, that she found it 
difficult to amuse herself, and Rosamond had a feeble 
voice and could not read aloud, and as a matter of 
course Myra was sacrificed. Not that she felt it a 
sacrifice, or at least to the extent which many persons 
might have imagined. The efibrt of sacrifice lies in 
the will, and Mjrra’s will was given already. To 
destroy self was her profession, and every occasion 
for exercising this profession roused her energy; so 
much so that she was sometimes surprised at her own 
equanimity under vexations and disappointments, 
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which at one time would have fretted her beyond 
endurance. 

But though Myra did not look upon herself as a 
victim, other persons did. Colonel and Mrs. Hensman 
came over from St. Wolfgang, and found Myra alone 
with her mother, and lamented that she was missing 
the beauties of the neighbourhood; and Mrs. Cameron 
herself mourned over it in a lugubrious chanting 
tone, though she took no steps towards a different 
arrangement, her only hope apparently being that 
when Edmund arrived things would be different- 
Mrs. Hensman, a good-natured, sensible women, who 
had taken a great fancy to Myra, seized upon this 
idea, and worked it judiciously : Mr. Cameron was 
obliged to be in England by a certain time ; as soon 
therefore as Edmund came they were all to move 
homewards. So, also, Colonel Hensman’s destination 
was England; he would be there probably a few 
days later than Mr. Cameron, and if Myra could be 
allowed to remain behind with them at St. Wolfgang, 
and then—moving more rapidly than would be 
possible for Mrs. Cameron — meet her father and 
mother in Paris, it would give her the opportunity 
of seeing some of the places she had missed. 
Edmund’s society would be a pleasure to Mr. Cameron, 
and Mrs. Cameron would not miss Myra’s reading 
when they were travelling. It was a well-arranged 
little plan which, being put into the right groove, 
ran very smoothly, and Myra was grateful and 
happy, and wondered that everyone should be so 
eonsiderate for her. She had indeed but one regret 
^for Bosamond, who she thought would miss not 
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haviDg some one to whom she could speak of Mr. 
Verney. 

For beneath all this surface of matter-of-fact-ness 
the romance of life was still working, and Myra never 
forgot it, and, indeed was not allowed to do so. How 
much or how little real feeling Eosamond possessed, 
was a question which it would have baffled even a 
keen scrutiniser of the human heart to discover. One 
thing was clear, that she believed she had a 
great deal; and by acting upon the belief to a certain 
extent created the feeling. Being parted from Mr. 
Verney it was necessary to be melancholy; absent in 
manner, moody and uncertain in humour, the latter 
being indeed a necessity of nature rather than of cir¬ 
cumstance. As a natural consequence remarks were 
made, and Mr. and Mrs. Cameron were somewhat 
uneasy, and a little suspicious, and thought that 
perhaps, they had not been quite wise in throw¬ 
ing the young people, as they were called, so much 
together ; all this attracting a good deal of notice 
towards Eosamond, creating an interest in her which 
was just what she liked, since there was not the 
slightest idea on the part of her parents of the extent 
to which things had gone. As for Myra, she at once 
accepted her sister’s expression of feeling as reality, 
and treated her accordingly. Eosamond carried on 
long conversations at night, and gave way to sighs 
and secret allusions by day, not to Myra’s satisfaction, 
very much indeed to the reverse ; but it was all 
taken in perfect good faith, and Myra was becoming 
daily more and more convinced that Eosamond’s 
affections were irrevocably engaged, and that it would 
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have been cruel in her to have stood in the way of 
the one only comfort which could be afforded her 
in Mr. Vemey’s absence. As to conscience—when a 
person has once decided that it is better to yield to 
the guidance of another in any doubtful case, it is 
astonishing how soon conscience becomes jdlent^ es¬ 
pecially when its voice is obeyed in all other instances. 
Myra did not allow herself to question Mr. Yemej's 
judgment, when she had resolved upon following it^ 
but went on in happy unconsciousness of error, never 
disturbed except when she received a short note from 
Mr. Yemey, enclosing a letter for Rosamond, and 
found herself obliged to resort to a little manoeuvring 
in order to conceal the fact from her parents. Then, 
indeed, she did feel uncomfortable, but as she was not 
called upon to say what was untrue, and contrived to 
avoid deliberately acting it, she escaped any severe 
self-reproach. This first note was from Gelling, and 
in it Mr. Yemey announced his intention of making 
his way to Innsbrack, where he hoped to find letters. 
Beyond this his route was, as usual, uncertain. He 
might go to Meran and the Lago di Garda ; he might 
take the Ampezzio pass to Yenice ; or on the other 
hand, he might give up any notion of Italy, and make 
his way into Switzerland. Myra tried to find out if 
Rosamond had received any more definite information 
as to his future movements, but Rosamond merely 
smiled sweetly, and said she supposed they were both 
equally wise, and then she put the letter away in her 
writing-case with an air which said more plainly than 
words, ^ you are not to ask any more questions.* 
Whatever Mr. Yemey had written had, however, the 
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effect of making Eosamond yeiy anxious to leave 
Ischl, and she was almost out of temper when Ed¬ 
mund arrived, and tried to persuade his father that 
the delay of a couple of days might, with good man¬ 
agement and a different route, make no difference as 
to the time of their reaching England. For almost 
the first time since they had been abroad, Eosamond 
talked a great deal about Mrs. Cameron’s health, and 
the danger of fatigue, and Myra in her simplicity was 
glad to think that as she herself was going to stay 
behind at St. Wolfgang, Eosamond, at least, would 
be thoughtful and watchful for her mother. The 
party broke up at last with the understanding 
that Colonel and Mrs. Hensman were to bring Myra 
with them to Paris, and Myra bade her own family 
good-bye with a heart all the more open to enjoyment 
because she was not, as on a previous occasion, dis¬ 
turbed by a newly awakened regret for the loss of 
Mr. Verney’s society. 

And thus once more Myra found herself in the 
pleasant salon of the old conventual house with 
its windows opening above the blue lake ; and 
the jagged mountains—varied in colour by every 
golden gleam which lit up their sharp points, 
every purple shade which rested upon their deep 
recesses—set before her, like a wonderful panorama, 
which she might gaze upon and study, and imprint 
upon her memory to be a vision of delight for all 
future years. It was vexatious at first to find that 
she was not to enjoy her visit alone, but that Mrs. 
Tracy and Miss Stuart were staying at the chateau. 
Myra had a latent love of solitude and 
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though it was overruled by the buoyancy of spirit 
natural to her age, exhibited itself on all occasions 
when her feelings were touched. Nothing excited 
her like the beauty of nature, but the excitement 
could not be shared. When in travelling her heart 
beat quickly, and her eyes grew dim with sudden 
tears as the glorious mountain peaks and the fair 
valleys of the Bavarian Tyrol spread themselves be¬ 
fore her, she instinctively turned aside from the rest of 
the party, half-surprised, half-ashamed of her own 
emotions. A light tone or a trivial remark jarred 
upon her at such moments like a false note in music, 
and even Mr. Verney’s poetical admiration failed to 
touch the chord which could harmonise with her own 
feelings. She needed something deeper, more reve¬ 
rent, more nearly approaching to worship. If she 
had been alone she would have knelt in thankfulness 
and awe, for in no other way could she have given 
vent to the fulness of that deep and pure delight 
which at times overwhelmed her. And she had 
looked for such enjoyment at St. Wolfgang. She 
had pictured to herself a morning spent in the garden, 
revelling in the gorgeous colours of the flowers and 
the delicately pencilled foliage of the shrubs, watch¬ 
ing the shadows on the hills, and the silvery sparkle 
on the water, and dreaming — no, not dreaming, but 
feeling—^forgetting care, perplexity, regret, forgetting 
above all, herself, in the sense of all-pervading and 
mysterious beauty. 

Mrs. Tracy’s rather monotonous voice, and Mrs. 
Hensman’s sensible remarks were but ill-suited to 
#och anticipations, and Myra’s first feeling of disap- 
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pointment, when the latter proposed, the morning 
after her arrival, that they should all take their work 
and spend a pleasant sociable morning in the pavilion, 
was very great. She could have found it in her heart 
to complain that Mrs. Hensman had deceived her, and 
she said to herself that if she had known there were 
to be other visitors she would not have accepted the 
invitation. But Myra was very unfair upon poor 
Mrs. Hensman. There had been no deception in 
the case. When she invited Myra, she had not 
known herself that Mrs. Tracy and Miss Stuart 
would be her guests likewise. They had been sta¬ 
tionary at the little inn, detained day after day by 
illness. Mrs. Hensman had provided them with 
many necessary comforts, and shown them great 
kindness, but her offer of rooms at the chcAeau had 
been always declined till the very day of Myra's 
arrival, when some impertinent behaviour on the 
part of the disagreeable landlord had so distressed 
Mrs. Tracy, that from mere nervousness and alarm she 
had taken refuge with her new friends, hoping, as she 
said, to be able to remove to Ischl in a very few days. 

Myra would have cared less, she would scarcely, 
indeed, have cared at all, if Charlotte Stuart had 
formed one of the sociable pavilion party, but she 
was not well enough to appear at breakfast, and 
Myra found herself condemned to a morning of 
needlework and conversation ; the former consisting 
on her own part of some fancy knitting, which she 
had not once taken up since she left home, and in 
which she had not the slightest interest, whilst the 
latter was merely an interchange of remarks upon the 
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beaatj of the view, varied by Mrs. Tracy’s account 
of her voyage from India, and the difficulties she 
had experienced in travelling through the TyroL 
Myra listened to the latter for some time, in the hope 
of gaining some information as to the antecedents of 
her new acquaintances, but Mrs. Tracy, though she 
talked fireely upon other subjects, was singularly re¬ 
served on all points which r^arded herself or her 
niec^ and Myra at length, heartily tired, ventured to 
take up a book and steal away to a little distance^ 
where—^half hidden by a flowering shrub—she might 
occupy herself in some degree and,"at least for a 
short time, according to her own ideas of enjoyment. 

The book was a series of essays. It had been 
marked for her by Mr. Vemey, and Myra tamed 
over the pages, reading diflerent portions as revela¬ 
tions of Mr. Vemey’s own character. All that was 
noble, generous, unprejudiced, beautiful in expression, 
or pure in feeling, had touched him with sympatiij 
and admiration. And there were marks of reference 
to other books, quotations, similes; the volume seempd 
to Myra a mine of poetry, wisdom, and valuable in¬ 
formation. She felt proud of his friendship for her, 
it seemed to ennoble whilst it humbled her. She 
thought of her sister almost with envy. Kosamond 
would have his companionship always. Would ^e 
appreciate it, was a question which Myra did not 
think of asking. The habit of her own mind was 
revermoe^ and Rosamond’s outward gifts had always 
somewhat dazzled her, and now, seen in the light 
of Mr. Yemey’s admiration, she became actuaDj 
idealised, and Myra, indulging the romance which 
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the knowledge of their engagement awakened, laid 
aside her book, and lost herself in a reverie of the 
perfection of such a marriage—beauty, refinement^ 
amiability, intellect, poetry, and nobility of heart 
united— and she herself — it was the one thought of 
self which entered into the dream—the sharer and 
chosen confidante of their happiness. 

The reverie was interrupted by Miss Stuart. She 
came into the garden walking with the slow step of 
illness, and drawing a shawl round her. Since 
Myra’s former visit her complexion had become more 
transparent, and the hectic colour on her cheeks was 
nearly gone, and now the searching, anxious eyes were 
almost too large— too full for beauty. Whatever 
characteristics of temper and mind there might have 
been in the small firm mouth, the short upper lip, the 
chiselled nose with its rounded nostril, and the square 
open brow, were all lost in the one expression of 
hopeless unrest. 

And the voice with which she spoke to Myra told 
the same tale as those lovely piteous eyes. 

‘ Have I disturbed you. Miss Cameron ? I ought 
not to do so. It is so pleasant to be quiet on such a 
perfect day.’ 

‘I like it,’said Myra, ‘but I don’t think all persons 
do. Won’t you sit down ? ’ and as she spoke she left 
her seat, and placed herself on the grass, leaning 
against the trunk of a tree. 

‘ You should not sit there,’ said Miss Stuart, still 
standing. ‘ You will take cold.’ 

‘Oh! I never take cold. Please sit down, and I 
will fetch you a cushion from the house.’ 
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‘ Do n't on any account trouble yourself. The chair 
will do perfectly well, but indeed you ought to be 
careful. I said just as you say once.' 

^Did your illness come on with a cold?’ a^ed 
Myra. 

<Ye8—no,' and a slight blush overspread Miss 
Stuart’s cheek. ‘It came on gradually; it is a kind 
of complication ; no one knows what is the matter 
with me.' 

‘ You must try London physicians,' said Myrik 

‘ Yes, when I go to England.' 

‘ And you are not going now ? 

‘ 1 do n’t know. 1 never do know anything till the 
time comes.' 

‘It must be very disagreeable to live in uncertainty,' 
said Myra. 

‘ Yes, for some people.’ 

Mjrra was inclined to say : ‘ Is it so to you ? ’ but 
the personal question would have seemed imperti¬ 
nent. 

‘ How one ought to enjoy this day! ’ continued Miss 
Stuart, as she sat down in Myra’s chair, and languidly 
gazed around her. 

‘ One can’t help enjoying it,’ observed Myra. 

The only answer was a sorrowful smile, and Myra 
added: ‘ At least when one is blessed with good 
health. I am afraid you are too ill to enjoy any¬ 
thing.’ 

‘ I am soothed,’ was the reply; ‘ and that is in a 
measure enjoyment.' 

‘ I suppose it may be, where people have suffered 
much,’ replied Myra. 
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* Yes, there is a good deal of compensation in this 
world. People learn as they go on in life to be con¬ 
tented upon yery little. But you are so young, you 
will scarcely understand that theory.’ 

^ 1 am more than sixteen,’ said Myra. 

^1 dare say that seems old to you. I know it did 
once to me.’ 

<lt seems not like real age, but like drawing near 
to it,’ said Myra. 

And Miss Stuart slighty laughed as she inquired: 

And what do you call real age ?’ 

^ Being old enough to haye sorrows and trials,’ 
answered Myra. 

< You are right; that is age, and there are some 
who neyer haye known youth, but ’ 

* There is the seryant with the post fn>m Ischl,’ 
exclaimed Myra, interrupting, and then apologising. 
She ran forward to meet him, and returned with twp 
letters. ‘ 1 am so sorry there are none for you.’ 

Charlotte Stuart’s hand, which had been stretched 
out to take the letters, dropped as if it had been para¬ 
lysed. 

One of Myra’s enyelopes fell on the ground; as 
she picked it up she said, ^ I am surprised this has 
ever reached me, it is directed so ill^ibly—justlook.’ 
She held out the enyelope for Miss Stuart to see it 

* Is it the handwriting of a friend of yours ? ’ The 
question was put in a hard ringing tone^ like the 
striking of metaL 

^ Yes, a yery great friend, a Mr. Yemey. He has 
been with us quite lately. He only left us the other 
day.’ Myra was scarcely thinking of what she said# 
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sbe was so engrossed in her letter; and when Miss 
Stuart repeated, ‘ The other day ? Lately ? Do you 
mean at Ischl ? ’ She replied in the same absent 
way: ‘ Yes, last week,’ and went on reading. 

think I must go in,’ was uttered in a faint 
voice, and then Myra woke up to consciousness 
again. Miss Stuart was standing or rather leaning 
against the chair. She said to Myra, ^ Please ask my 
aunt to come to me,’ and Myra hastened to the pavi* 
lion with a feeling of self-reproach at having been so 
absorbed, yet not without a sensation of relief when 
Mrs. Tracy said, ‘ You had better leave my niece to 
me, my dear Miss Cameron—will take her into the 
house.’ Mrs. Hensman went away also, and Myra 
was left in the pavilion alone. 

And then she read her letters in peace. Mr.Vemey’s 
was singularly interesting, giving a short account of 
his movements, and a long account of what he had felt 
and thought. In this respect it was the only unreserved 
communication Myra had ever received from him, yet 
it contained no reference to his engagement, though 
a note to Rosamond was enclosed. In the postscript 
he said, ‘ I should not wonder if we were to meet 
again before you reach England,’ but he gave no clue 
as to his route, and did not say where letters would 
reach him. It was quite a dovmfall in feeling to 
turn from this imaginative and poetical and 
almost confidential letter to Annette’s gossip about 
school. Myra had nearly forgotten the existence of 
Mrs. de Lancey, and the remarks on the French and 
German teachers, and the peculiarities of the masters 
were profoundly indifierent to her. Annette could 
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write and think of nothing else. Naturally enough 
St. John’s Wood was her world, and quite as large 
and important to her as the world of which Mr. 
Verney was the centre could be to Myra; but romance 
is not generally sympathising. Myra hurried through 
the crossed page — feeling extremely provoked that 
anyone should think of writing across on thin foreign 
paper, and not understanding that Annette had but 
two or three sheets in her possession and did' not 
know how to get at more—till she came to a sentence 
written at the side of the page, and corrected and 
underlined. Myra could make out the words Mrs. 
Patty, and Miss Greaves, and something about a 
message, and India, and it was not till after much 
careful examination that she could manage to read one 
sentence. ‘ Mrs. de Lancey says, that the Charlotte 
Stuart who was Miss Greaves’s friend has left 
India in ill health.’ Then came something almost 
entirely illegible, the only words which could be de¬ 
ciphered being—‘ engaged to Mr.-’ whom, it was 

impossible to say; though, according to Annette’s 
usual style, there were two notes of admiration after 
the name. 

The ‘ whom ’ signified but little to Myra just then, 
but the fact of the engagement was interesting and 
explanatory of Miss Stuart’s reserve. Still there was 
a little natural curiosity awakened as to the illegible 
word. The first letter might be a V, or a T, or a W, 
and Myra recalled all the names she had heard which 
might fit what appeared to be the number of letters; all 
except that of Verney, which did not suggest itself, un¬ 
til, holding the paper at a distance, and catching what 
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might be called the general effect, it flashed across 
her suddenly. For a moment she felt thunderstmck, 
but looking at the name again, she read it as Yemen, 
or, possibly, Varney, or—she could not be sure what 
it was, only, it could not be Verney. She hurried 
from the pavilion ; why, she did not know. It never 
occurred to her that she was hurrying from her own 
thoughts. On her way to the house she met Mrs. 
Tracy, looking even more anxious than was her wont. 
Myra’s impulse was to join her, and inquire how 
Miss Stuart was; and the short nervous answer, 

* Better, thank you,’ was given; and then they walked 
slowly side by side without speaking, till Mrs. Tracy 
said abruptly, think you have a friend — hlr. 
Verney ?’ 

* Yes,* answered Myra; and as she spoke, her heart 
seemed to stop beating. 

* Should you mind telling me something about 
him ? ’ continued Mrs. Tracy. 

^ No, certainly not. I do n’t know much ; he is a 
great friend. Would you mind sitting down for a 
minute ? ’ Myra pointed to a garden seat. 

^ Oh! no, not at alL I am afraid you are not strong. 
Are you tired this morning ? ’ 

Myra waived the answer, and said, * Mr. Verney js 
the nephew of a Colonel Verney who lives near ua.* 

^Yes; 1 know. A son of the dder brother, and 
just returned from India.’ 

^He came back some months ago. He talks of 
going bac^ again, only his health is bad.’ 

‘ And 1 think—^I imagine he must have been with 
yon abroad.’ 
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‘ And he has left you. Can you tell me where he 
is to be found ?' 

^ He was at Innsbruck ; I do n’t know where he is 
now.’ 

‘ And you cannot tell where a letter would be 
likely to reach him ? ’ 

* No ; he does not say.’ 

‘ Thank you. Excuse my questions. I have a little 
business with him, that is all.’ 

Mrs. Tracy rose and moved away, and as she left 
the seat, Colonel Hensman came up to it. 

‘ What ! all alone ? It is very rude of my wife; I 
must go and scold her.’ 

‘ I like being alone,’ said Myra. 

‘ Oh! poetical, are you ? Well, I hope you have 
been enjoying yourself to your heart’s content. 
There is nothing to disturb you here.* 

‘ No,’ replied Myra; ‘it is deliciously quiet.’ 

‘ So that poor love-sick girl says ; I have been 
telling Mrs. Tracy that she should not indulge her. 
If she were taken to Vienna, or any place where she 
could have something to distract her thoughts, there 
might be some hope for her; there will be none soon 
if they let her brood over things as she does now.’ 

‘ Is that what is the matter with her? ’ asked Myra; 
and her voice faltered. 

Colonel Hensman laughed. ‘ How you young ladies 
catch at the least rumour of a love story ! But you 
must ask Mrs. Hensman to tell you ; she knows more 
than I do.’ 

‘ I should not like to ask her,’ said Myra. 

‘ But you do n’t mind asking me. Is that because 

BB 2 
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I am more tender-hearted ? I shall disappoint you, 
though. I know nothing about it, except that some 
good-for-nothing fellow is playing fast and loose with 
her. I can’t tell you the name, and a story is nothing 
without that.’ 

Colonel Hensman walked off, and Myra took up 
Mr. Vemey’s letter again. But with what a changed 
feeling! This dull pain at her heart — this aching 
uneasiness—^how was she to bear it. What was to be 
done to relieve it ? Did she really suspect, and if so, 
why did she not at once take some step to find out 
the truth ? She began to read, but something seemed 
to stop her ; the meaning of the words seemed altered, 
they gave her no pleasure ; and she went up to her 
own room, and brought out from her drawer a little 
box containing the few other letters which she had 
received from Mr. Vemey. They were aU laid before 
her; but still she did not look at them more closely, 
and they remained on the table whilst Myra walked 
up and down her room, because she could not bear to 
sit quiet, trying at the same time to think how foolish 
it was, how like her own hasty judgement, to let an 
idea gain possession of her which could have no 
foundation; then taking up a book, and after a 
few minutes wandering off from it to a repetition of 
the same arguments —the same reasons why she was 
not to think what she could not help thinking, to 
suspect what she could not help suspecting. The 
summons to luncheon obliged her to appear in the 
dining-room. Charlotte Stuart was not there ; she 
very seldom did appear at luncheon, so Mrs. Hensman 
said, and her aunt wished to remain upstairs with her. 
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Colonel Hensman made some allusion to the cause of 
Miss Stuart’s low spirits, which was instantlj checked 
hj his wife, and Myra saw from Mrs. Hensman’s 
manner that there was no likelihood of obtaining any 
information from her. A drive was proposed for the 
afternoon. Myra did her best to appear pleased, and 
felt, indeed, that it was the only thing under present 
circumstances which could be in any way soothing to 
her ; but the slumbering pain awoke again when, as 
she was leaving the room to dress. Colonel Hensman 
called out — ‘ If you have any letters for the post 
you must let me have them now, as I am going to 
send into Ischl.’ 

Mr. Verney’s letter to Rosamond was to be for¬ 
warded, and for the first time for many days Myra’s 
conscience was aroused to the question, ‘ Was her part 
in the correspondence justifiable ? ’ Too late it was 
then to ask ; too late to draw back. The letter was 
sent, but the weight upon Myra’s spirits grew heavier; 
and the sensitive, self-reproaching heart, tortured by 
affection, and bewildered by sophistry, could find no 
repose but in a forced gaiety, which was a strain upon 
the powers both of body and mind. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


I N four days’ time they were to leave St. Wolfgang. 

Those four days were to be given up'to excur¬ 
sions, and little else was spoken of, but guides, mules, 
char-a-hancsy and provisions. Mrs. Tracy and Migg 
Stuart lived apart Myra scarcely saw the former 
except at luncheon, and Miss Stuart was said to be 
too unwell to leave her room. She also was to move 
to Ischl, and from thence to Vienna, when the party 
broke up. This was all that Myra could learn of her 
plans. Several other persons were now staying at 
the chateau^ but they were chiefly foreigners. Mrs. 
Hensman was much engaged with them, and though 
very kind to Myra, could give her but little personal 
attention ; and so Myra carried her lonely burden 
about, finding no one with whom to share it, at times 
forgetting it, then having it brought back by some 
chance observation ; and then again arguing against 
conviction, and even conscience—carrying on a vain 
struggle with the truthfulness which was the great 
and precious gift bestowed upon her by nature, and 
which up to this period she had so carefully culti¬ 
vated and cherished. 

The last day came, the day before they were to 
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set out for Paris. Mjra had that morning as¬ 
cended the Schaffberg, in order to obtain the earliest 
and clearest view of the mountains and lakes of the 
Salzkammergut. She had returned very tired to 
rest in her chamber the early part of the day ; and 
as she closed her eyes, all the wonderful scenes 
upon which she had been gazing floated before her, 
and the enchantment deadened the secret pain, 
and she fell asleep tranquil and almost happy. She 
was awakened, after a long rest, by a gentle tap at 
the door; and when she started up, Charlotte Stuart 
was standing before her. An open letter was in her 
hand, her look was haggard, and her breath came 
quick and faint. Sleep had scarcely left Myra, and 
but for the glorious sunlight streaming over the lake 
and flickering upon the walls of her apartment, she 
might have thought, as she looked upon that wan 
white figure, that she was still dreaming. 

* Do n’t move ; ’ Miss Stuart drew near the sofa ; 
‘ only let me speak to you. They will miss me soon 
and search for me. Listen, while there is time.’ 

* But you are ill,’ exclaimed Myra^ scarce knowing 
what she said. 

‘Yes, very ill. Tell me — you know this hand¬ 
writing ? ’ 

Myra looked at the envelope held before her. 
‘ Yes, it is Mr. Verney’s.’ 

‘Your Mr. Verney—^your friend—the same who 
wrote to you the other day—there is no doubt ?’ 

‘ None, so far as I can tell.’ 

‘ But you must be sure. The Mr. Verney who — 
who is engaged to your sister Rosamond ? ’ 
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The hollow laugh which accompanied the qnesticm 
sounded like the tones of insanity; and as Myra de¬ 
layed to answer. Miss Stuart caught hold of her hand 
and grasped it tightly, whilst, looking at her fixedly, 
she said, ‘ Speak, I most know. I will—I do know.’ 

‘ If you do know, there is no need to speak,’ was 
Myra’s hesitating and evasire answer. 

The grasp laid upon her hand relaxed, and Char¬ 
lotte Stuart hid her face upon the couch, and a low 
wail of agony broke from her. Myra made a move¬ 
ment of sympathy, but the unhappy girl turned round 
almost fiercely. ‘ Do n’t pity me, I hare no need of 
pity. He loves me ; he does not love her. Pity her 
— warn her. He loves me—yes; he tells me he 
loves me. God forgive him my misery ! ’ 

Myra could not echo the prayer. A gulf seemed 
to have opened before her in which all trust in 
human honour, all confidence in human truth were 
buried. 

‘ Who told you of his engagement ? ’ she asked in 
a trembling voice. 

Instead of replying. Miss Stuart placed in Myra’s 
hand another letter in Miss Greaves’s handwriting, 
and pointed to the following passage: — ‘I cannot 
bring myself to believe a report which I have heard 
to^ay, though it will account for all which has been 
so inexplicable to me in Mr. Vemey’s conduct to 
yourself. It has been told me upon excellent au¬ 
thority, that after travelling with the Camerons for 
more than a month, he has engaged himself to Rosa¬ 
mond. I need not say how anxiously I shall look 
for a contradiction of this rumour from you, and for 
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an assurance that your relations with him remains 
unaltered/ 

‘ I can contradict it. You know I can,’ continued 
Charlotte, her large lustrous eyes gazing wildly upon 
Myra. ‘ He writes to me, and loves me. It is the 
world’s talk. The cruel, cruel world.’ 

‘If he loves you, you cannot be miserable,’ said 
Myra; but a pang of torturing self-reproach shot 
through her at the falsity of such comfort. 

‘ If—there is no if. It is she who is false, she who 
has tried to win him from me. But he is mine still, 
—my all 1 ’ 

Myra unconsciously repeated the words ‘my all;’ 
they sounded to her profane. 

‘ Tell her he is my all; she cannot take him from 
me. Oh ! she cannot, she cannot’ 

‘It is Mr. Verney’s own doing,’ replied Myra. 

‘ Then is it true ? Oh ! say it is not true; ’ and again 
the long low wail echoed through the apartment. 

‘ Stay,’ said Myra, rousing herself from the sense of 
wretchedness which was so bewildering to her facul¬ 
ties ; ‘ what is true or what is not true, I am not at 
liberty to say. You must inquire of Mr. Verney 
himself; only remember that my sister is in no way 
to blame.’ 

‘ He tells me nothing. I cannot inquire. I do not 
know where to seek for him. But you know.’ 

‘ No,’ replied Myra. ‘ I know no more of his 
movements than you do, except- * 

‘ But your sister knows. He writes to her ?’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed you must not question me in this 
way,’ said Myra; ‘but I may see him soon, and if you 
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would trust me with a letter or a message- 

she stopped. It was treachery to Rosamond, but 
pity was too strong for her. 

Miss Stuart answered eagerly, ‘ Yes, I trust you. 
You will help me—yet you are her sister.’ 

‘I will try to do what is right,’ continued Myra; 
and she added, after a moment’s pause, shall, 1 
must, see Mr. Verney.’ 

*See him! look,’—and Charlotte Stuart held out 
her transparent hand—^my life is wasting away; 
my days are numbered. Yet of those precious days 
would 1 gladly give up all save one—if that one 
might be spent with him.’ 

Before Myra could reply, a knock was heard at the 
door, and Mrs. Tracy entered. 

. In one instant Miss Stuart had recovered her com¬ 
posure. The few words which she spoke in answer 
to her aunt’s affectionate reprimand for having left 
her room were uttered quite calmly, and with the 
same air of reserve and self-command which on or¬ 
dinary occasions was habitual to her. Without 
making the least allusion to the subject of their con¬ 
versation, she went back to her own room almost 
immediately, Mrs. Tracy accompanying her, and Myra 
was left to solitude and reflection. 

Mrs. Patty Kingsbury was right. There is no 
trial so overwhelming to the affections and principle 
of the young, as that which first destroys their 
confidence in one whom they have accustomed them¬ 
selves to respect The shock of that moral earth¬ 
quake is a shock which is felt for life. Yet, better it 
may be that it should be experienced early—better 
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that it should come with one great blow from which 
the elasticity of youth may partially recover, than 
that distrust should eat into the heart with the slow 
destructiveness of the canker-worm. The pain, 
indeed, is greater, but the wound is not so deadly. 
Myra had been to blame. She had indeed been de¬ 
ceived, but the deception was of her own creation. 
That, however, was a consciousness yet to come. In 
the first moments of conviction, her chief thought 
was still to extenuate Mr. Verney’s conduct, to seek 
for explanations in circumstances of which she knew 
nothing. 

All possible and impossible motives suggested them¬ 
selves, and were one by one rejected; and Myra’s 
excitement of feeling increased, her brain worked 
more restlessly, and a throbbing headache made her 
every moment less capable of thought, whilst thought 
appeared to her more and more necessary. For she 
must act, she must write or speak, she must in some 
way communicate with Mr. Verney. To be made the 
instrument of his treachery by being the medium of 
conveying his letters was no longer possible ; and 
her own weakness in ever having consented to 
place herself in such a position stood out still 
more clearly before her. She felt herself con¬ 
demned in her own sight, condemned also—as she 
assuredly would be — in the sight of her parents ; a 
party to deceit with her sister, a party to Mr. 
Verney’s treachery,—because she had trusted and 
believed in him, because she had wilfully put aside 
her own knowledge of right, and turned from the 
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instinct of her honest conscientiousness, and feared 
his sneers. 

Myra did not hate Mr, Vemey, She was too 
generous—too true and simple-minded, to seek any 
excuse for herself by a burden laid upon another; 
but a sense of unutterable helplessness, insecurity— 
an aching distrust for which there could be no cure^ 
made her heart turn faint, and her limbs tremble, 
whilst she rested her head on the sofa pillow, unable 
to find even the merciful relief of tears. She was in 
this state when Mrs. Tracy once more knocked at 
the door, and asked for a few moments’ conversation. 
Myra had as yet but little practice in self-command. 
A nervous, irritable, impetuous temperament bad 
been her torment from childhood. She could never 
conceal when she was unhappy, though she could not 
merely conceal, but subdue her temper. When Mrs. 
Tracy came up to her kindly and begged her not to 
disturb herself, and then sat down and asked, with 
somewhat of a mother's thoughtfulness, whether she 
was over-tired or ill, the feeling of oppression 
which seemed to have dried up the fountain of her 
tears was melted, and her almost uncontrollable im¬ 
pulse was to tell everything, to ask advice, to throw 
herself once more upon guidance, and so, if it might 
only be, to have rest—^rest for the conscience, rest for 
the heart. 

But she had no opportunity for yielding to the 
temptation. Mrs. Tracy began immediately in her 
very quiet rather slow tone : ‘ I would not have dis¬ 
turbed you if I could have avoided it, but I am obliged 
to speak for Charlotte’s sake. You know how we 
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are situated with regard to Mr. Verney. I have 
seen the report in Miss Greaves’s letter, but I cannot 
find out whether you confirm it; and, indeed, it is 
very important that I should know.’ 

‘ If you would not ask me ! ’ exclaimed Myra. ‘ I 
told Miss Stuart that she should write to Mr. Verney. 
I cannot answer or say anything.’ 

‘ In those few words you have said enough,’ replied 
Mrs. Tracy, somewhat haughtily. ‘ I can, of course, 
quite understand. Only, Miss Cameron, for your 
sister’s sake, it is fair that you should know the 
character of the man to whom she is willing to give 
herself.’ 

Myra’s face became rigid in the effort to keep down 
her struggling feelings. 

Mrs. Tracy went on. ‘ Two years ago Mr. Verney 
became attached to my niece. Her father was then 
in possession of a good fortune, and he was likely to 
increase it. Mr. Verney knew this, and I do not 
think I do him any injustice when I say that money 
is a great consideration with him. He is a man of 
self-indulgent, extravagant habits. At one time he 
gambled considerably, though when he first became 
acquainted with Charlotte, he professed to have given 
up the practice. He won her affections slowly, by 
the most unremitting attentions. He fiattered and 
sympathised with her, and they had literary pursuits 
in common. She disliked his principles at first, but 
by degrees she became accustomed to them, and—’ 
Mrs. Tracy paused, and drew a long breath —‘ that 
is the saddest part—he calls himself a Christian ; for 
any definite faith he possesses he might as well call 
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himself a Mahometan. They have been engaged 
now for nearly a year. At first the marriage was 
to have taken place at once, but my brother-in- 
law’s affairs were rather embarrassed at the tim*e, and 
there was a delay in consequence. It was thought 
that they [would soon come right, and Mr. Verney 
exerted himself very much to set them right. He 
lent money, and mixed himself up with business, 
entirely, as he said, from love to Charlotte, and I 
believed him. I believe him now. I have no doubt 
of his love for her, but-* 

‘ But what ? ’ exclaimed Myra. 

‘I believe he wants moral courage, and there is 
nothing so cruel as cowardice. He knew from the 
first that his own income would not be sufficient to 
marry upon, because he had involved himself by his 
gambling debts and extravagance. He did not 
dare say what his real condition was, and so he 
speculated, hoping to retrieve what he had lost. 

‘ Things became worse and worse. He was never 
open either with Charlotte or her father. It was 
always delay, excuse, and hope—hope which was 
never fulfilled. He left India partly because his health 
had suffered from the climate, partly with the idea of 
raising some money that was needed for my brother- 
in-law’s business, which, in fact, had become in a 
great measure his own. When we parted, I entreated 
him to break off* his engagement, or at least to tell 
Charlotte exactly how he was circumstanced. I felt, 
and he felt, that it was excessively unlikely the 
marriage could ever take place. I saw that un¬ 
certainty was rapidly undermining Charlotte’s health, 
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and I was quite sure that she was brave enough to 
bear the truth; but I could get nothing from him. 
If for one moment I brought him to the point of 
courage and sincerity, the next he slid from my grasp, 
and everything was as vague as before. In my heart 
I felt convinced that he would have been thankful 
to be free. He loved Charlotte unquestionably, 
but not well enough to make sacrifices for her. He 
is a man of the world. Miss Cameron, and no man of 
the world can ever make self second. He suggested 
that 1 should tell her everything, and should persuade 
her to take the first step towards breaking off the 
engagement. So mean it was in him! so cowardly! 
He wished to screen himself from any blame which the 
world might attach to him. When I declined to 
interfere, he strove to throw the responsibility of the 
consequences upon me. But I have seen enough of 
life. Miss Cameron, to know that it is the greatest of 
mistakes to undertake a duty which does not belong 
to you. Mr.jVerney’s afiairs and Mr. Vemey*8 marriage 
were in his own hands. Neither my brother-in-law 
nor my niece would have endured any interference 
from me. And indeed so unstable is Mr. Yerney, and 
from his moral cowardice so little to be depended 
upon, that even if I had consented to open the ques¬ 
tion with my niece, I could not have reckoned upon 
his support. He would have allowed me to urge the 
breaking off of the engagement, and then, when he 
saw her distress, he would have turned round upon 
me with reproaches.’ 

Mrs. Tracy paused for an instant, but Myra made 
no observation. Except a nervous movement of her 
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hands, there were no outward signs of feeling. Mrs. 
Tracy went on. ‘ Directly after Mr. Vemej arriTed 
in England he wrote, begging that Charlotte and 
myself would follow him. He spoke hopefuUj of his 
prospects, and appeared excessively anxious about 
Charlotte's health. My brother-in-law insisted upon 
our going. He is a man of essentially weak character, 
his whole life has been a failure, and he believes 
in every new plan which is suggested to hiin. 
Moreover, he had been from the first entirelj under 
Mr. Yemey’s influence. What he expected fixmi 
our visit to England, except the possible improve¬ 
ment of Charlotte’s health, I cannot say. For mys^, 
I had no hope of improvement in that respect firmn 
anything except certainty, it mattered not of what 
kind. It is suspense which has worn, and is still 
wearing away this poor child’s life. 

‘ As to Mr. Verney, I believe his love rose and fell 
with the condition of his pecuniary aflairs. If he 
could marry Charlotte and live in ease and comfort^ 
he would be glad to do so; and when first he came 
home I have no doubt he persuaded himself it would 
be possible, and wrote to us accordingly. But his 
views were all dreamy. He did not really know 
what he expected, and before we reached Trieste 
everything was as unsettled as ever. We were met 
there by letters telling us that we should do better 
not to come to England; that it would be more 
economical to be on the continent; that he would 
join us.’ 

‘ But you have not seen him ? ’ exclaimed Myra. 

‘ Yes,’replied Mrs. Tracy; ‘I have seen him for 
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one half hour; the first night of our arrival. He 
refused to see Charlotte, he refused to be open with 
her. He said, as before, that he would write to her. 
So he left her, I believe to die.* 

Myra buried her face in her hands. It was at that 
very time that Mr, Vemey had engaged himself to 
Rosamond! 

‘ Now remember,* continued Mrs. Tracy, ‘ that 
when I tell you all this, I do not in the least accuse 
Mr. Verney of deliberate treachery. Even if, as I 
fully believe, he has engaged himself to your sister, 
and has thus most miserably deceived both her and 
Charlotte, I believe there has been no preconcerted 
cruelty to either. Mr. Verney is not an unfeeling 
man; on the contrary, he is rather tender-hearted; 
there is nothing he dislikes more than the sight of 
pain, and it is because of this dislike that he has 
shrunk from saying to my niece what he knew would 
distress her. Possibility also is everything with him. 
That which he can do easily he will do readily. And 
what I am now going to say I must beg you to believe 
is from no wish to make inquiries which may seem 
impertinent. But, as there is no doubt, that the 
pecuniary difficulties which have stood in the way of 
his marriage with Charlotte, have cooled rather than 
stimulated his love, so if a marriage with your sister 
has in any way been made practicable to him — the 
very fact of its practicability is likely to have excited 
what he may fancy an affection for her. He would 
fall in love, or imagine himself in love, with the heiress 
of twenty thousand pounds more readily than with the 
heiress of five—not from any deliberate calculation, 
C C 
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but simply because in the one case be would see bis 
way to the attainment of bis end more quickly than 
in the other.* 

Myra looked up shocked, and a faint smile passed 
over Mrs. Tracy’s face. * We must not be hard on 
human nature, my dear. Mr. Yemey would not be 
a bad man because he unconsciously calculated con¬ 
sequences, but he will be a bad man if he is not open 
with your parents and your sister. I can talk to you 
without the slightest wish to bring Mr. Yerney back 
to my niece. On the contrary, I have but one earnest 
desire — to have all connection and communication 
with him broken off. But it is due to you to say that 
the same difficulties which have prevented his carry¬ 
ing out his engagement with Charlotte not only exist 
still, to my certain knowledge, but are very greatly 
increased. His income, if he should return to India, 
would be claimed by his creditors, and he would be 
utterly unable to support a wife and family, for what¬ 
ever private fortune he may at one time have had is 
now gone, swallowed up in the wreck of my brother- 
in-law’s affairs. The latter fact is by no means gene¬ 
rally known. There have been hopes of retrieving 
the business till within the last two months, but my 
brother-in-law himself now acknowledges that it is 
hopeless. You may make use of this information as 
you think best.’ 

‘ And may I say that I have received it from you ?’ 
asked Myra, her voice trembling with agitation. 

‘ Certainly: your friends will, I hope, understand 
that I can have but one object in making such a 
communication. K they do not, still 1 must say what 
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I feel to be right, and bear whatever imputation of 
a double motive may be laid upon me/ 

‘ They could not distrust you, I would explain,— I 

would assure them,’ began Myra- 

But Mrs, Tracy interrupted her. There was 
something almost bitter in her tone as she said: 
‘ Dear Miss Cameron, do not trouble yourself with 
any explanation on my account. When you have 
had my experience you will learn to accept miscon¬ 
struction and misrepresentation very quietly. There 
is a Day coming when we shall all know each other 
truly. I am quite willing to wait for it. Only for¬ 
give me for taking up your time, and, I fear, giving 
you pain.* 

Myra had no wish then to open her heart to Mrs. 
Tracy, and seek counsel and comfort. The stoicism 
and Apparent indifference of her manner were re¬ 
pelling. She had never before seen the effect of long- 
continued disappointment and experience of decep¬ 
tion. Sorrow would have seemed natural, but calm 
enduring contempt chilled and perplexed her. Even 
now she could not realise Mr, Verney’s baseness; she 
only thought of him as having once been noble. 


c c 2 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

B rilliant, noisy, and sunshiny, were the 
splendid streets of Paris. Carriages thronged 
the Champs Elys^es and the Bois de Boulogne, 
groups of idlers crowded the caf4s and the restau¬ 
rants, men of business rushed along the Boulevards ; 
fashionable worshippers and curious sight-seers as¬ 
cended the steps of the Madeleine. There was no 
place so pleasant to Rosamond as Paris; whilst she 
could flaner through the streets in the morning, go 
to the theatre in the evening, eat an unlimited 
quantity of ices and bonbons, and spend a moderate 
sum in lace, ribbons, and little jewelleries, she could 
even be content for a while to exist without flirting. 
Under present circumstances Rosamond naturally 
attributed this possibility to her attachment to Mr. 
Verney. She was sentimental to herself about it, and 
found actual pleasure in contrasting her own pretty 
quiet, modest ways, with the forward independent 
style of the fast young ladies who presented them¬ 
selves to the astonished Parisians as the Hite of 
English society. For this was one great advantage 
possessed by Rosamond—when she found herself so 
placed that she could not attract admiration from 
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others, she was always able to admire herself. Like 
the camel in the desert, she kept a supply of civil 
speeches and pleasant flatteries in her memory where¬ 
with to refresh her thirsty spirit whenever she was 
inclined to grow weary of a matter-of-fact life. And 
now she had something still better to fall back upon. 
She was engaged—and that to a man whom everyone 
allowed to be superior in taste and talent, and whose 
least words of approbation, therefore, carried weight. 
For the present, indeed, the engagement was secret, 
and so there was an absence of outward excitement; 
but the concealment was only temporary, and it cer¬ 
tainly heightened the romance. And thus Rosamond 
was very happy in Paris, and quite contented to walk 
with her brother Edmund, and drive with her mother; 
and when she was not otherwise engaged, to write to 
Mr. Verney. She knew what no one else did—all his 
movements; and it had been one of her little inward 
triumphs to hear the complaints of his silence and 
indecision, whilst she knew exactly where he had 
been and where he meant to be. Rosamond’s element 
was petty mystery, and up to this time she had never 
found suflicient to satisfy her. 

But the correspondence had not been very fre¬ 
quent, on Mr. Verney’s side especially. He had 
written once to Ischl, and the enclosed letter to 
herself had been forwarded by Myra. Since then 
two other letters had been addressed to Myra at Paris. 
It was evident, therefore, that he did not yet know 
that she had been left behind at St. Wolfgang. Rosa-* 
mond concluded that, as it so frequently happens when 
people are travelling, the particulax va. 
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she had mentioned this circumstance had not reached 
him. The arrangement, however, worked just as 
well as regarded herself. She opened Myra’s letter, 
took out her own, and foiwarded the few lines to St. 
Wolfgang; and then, in her kind pleasant way, ex¬ 
pressed her satisfaction at Mrs. Vemey’s being so 
fond of Myra. ‘ It was such a good thing for poor 
little Myra, and had made her quite a different 
person,’ and stately Mr. Cameron eulogised Mr. 
Yemey in a speech so well put together that it would 
have been quite an event if anything so good had 
been heard in Parliament^ and innocent Mrs. Cameron 
said to herself, and repeated in a letter to Mrs. Yerney, 
that the friendship of a man of Mr. Yemey’s age 
and character was quite a boon to her young people. 
So safe and so superior he was, she only longed for 
him to return to them I 

Only Edmund was silent. He cordially disliked 
Mr. Yemey, and for that reason said little about him. 
He had no suspicions, however, and nothing in Rosa¬ 
mond’s manner awakened them. It was merely the 
instinct of a truthful nature, repelled by one that was 
false. Edmund and Myra were alike in this charac¬ 
teristic; and Myra would long since have judged Mr. 
Yemey as her brother did, but for the unconscious 
vanity which was flattered by his sympathy, and the 
womanly reverence and longing for guidance which 
made her submit to his intellect, whilst wilfully 
closing her eyes to everything that was deficient in 
his principles. 

‘He is a very good feUow, I don’t doubt,’ 
was Edmund’s exclamation at breakfast the fourth 
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morning of their stay in Paris, in reply to one of his 
mother’s now frequent sighing wishes that they could 
hear something of dear Mr. Verney. * But I am not 
bound to like him. I believe I inherit my father’s 
prejudice against all Verneys.’ 

^ Except the Colonel,’ said Rosamond. * You and 
he are immense friends.’ 

‘ Well, yes. He does give you a blow in your face, 
and not behind your back ; which is more than can 
be said for his wife.’ 

‘Edmirnd, my dear,’ interrupted Mrs. Cameron, 

^ I must beg of you not to say anything against Mrs. 
Verney, it may be so awkward, for I have a note 
here, telling me that they are in Paris.’ 

* In Paris! ’ and Edmund uttered a hasty and not 
very complimentary ejaculation. ‘What do they 
come here for ? ’ 

‘ To see the world, I suppose,’ observed Rosamond. 

‘ That is what everyone comes to Paris for. I think 
myself that it will be charming having them here. 
Mrs. Verney is so good-natured and knows every¬ 
one.’ 

‘ I wish you to understand, Rosamond,’ said Mr. 
Cameron, looking up from the ‘Galignani’ which, in 
default of the ‘ Times,’ was his morning soporific — 
‘ I wish you to understand that I can allow no such 
constant intercourse with Colonel*Verney’s family in 
Paris as went on in London. It was too much. 
Politically opposed as we are, our social intercourse 
must necessarily be subject to certain restraints. 
Mrs. Verney’s great good sense is indeed a very 
redeeming item in the aggregate of family qualities, 
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and I do not hesitate to say that I very highly 
appreciate her ; but, unfortunately, her excellenee 
will not in the eye of the world atone for her hus¬ 
band's violence and party-spirit; and I heard remarks 
. made before we left England, which proved to me 
that it would be unwbe to allow any further demon¬ 
strations of great intimacy. I have thought fit to 
say this, and I desire you to remember it.’ 

Mr. Cameron laid down the paper, and stalked out 
of the room, Mrs. Cameron looking at him with a 
strained frightened glance of her weak eyes; whilst 
Edmund strolled to the window, and Rosamond, who 
had not quite finished her breakfast, remarked how 
difficult it was in Paris to get an egg properly 
boiled. 

‘ Your father places me in a very awkward posi¬ 
tion,’ murmured Mrs. Cameron, after carefully 
glancing round the room, to be certain that the door 
was closed; * he shows such attentions to the Ver- 
neys whenever we are near each other; indeed, I 
often say he listens to Mrs. Yemey much more than 
he does to me; and it was entirely his doing having 
Mr. Verney with us at Munich and Ischl. I should 
never have thought of asking him to stay; I should 
not have considered it proper—indeed, it was not; 
but I could not help it, and he made himself so help¬ 
ful and agreeable, and is really so very charming.’ 

‘ I do n’t see the impropriety,’ exclaimed Edmund, 
laughing. ^Rosamond and Myra are not likely to 
fall in love with him, considering his age. It would 
be no use, indeed, if they did, for he is engaged.’ 

‘ Engaged 1 Mr. Yemey engaged! ’ Mrs. Cameron 
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almost screamed her surprise. Rosamond turned 
pale, spread some butter on a roll, and said: ^ En¬ 
gaged, is he ? To whom ?’ 

‘ Some Indian girl; so I hear.’ 

‘Oh!’ And Rosamond cut her roll into small 
pieces, but did not manage to eat it. 

‘But not to tell us 1’ exclaimed Mrs. Cameron, in 
a soliloquising tone. ‘I don’t belieye it; I can’t 
think—Rosamond, my dear, he certainly did pay 
you great attentions; and he is fond of Myra, very 
fond of her — he told me so.’ 

‘Platonic affection for young ladies in general,’ 
said Edmund. ‘Just like Verney’s humbug.’ 

‘ But an Indian girl 1 Not a native, of course; 
that would be too shocking ! ’ 

‘ A Parsee! ’ exclaimed Edmund, banteringly; ‘ a 
regular fire-worshipper; a Miss Something-jee— 
Something-hoy. A capital hit it will be for Verney. 
He will get up the Parsee philosophy, and talk down 
all the learned men at aU the learned dinner-parties 
in London.’ 

‘But may we know the lady’s real name?’ asked 
Rosamond. 

‘ Certainly, when I know it myself. As it happens, 
I only heard it in an accidental way, and have quite 
forgotten it. Are you coming to the Louvre this 
morning, Rosamond?’ 

‘ I think so. What time are we likely to get our 
letters to-day?’ 

‘ I will go and inquire for them, and you can be 
ready by the time I return. I suppose you will call on 
Mrs. Verney to-day, in spite of my father’s warnin^a?’ 
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‘ Oh, no, Rosamond! do n’t go, mj love,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Cameron. ‘ Let Mrs. Vemey call upon us; she 
says, indeed, that she wilL I do hope your father 
will be out.’ 

* Nay,’ said Edmund, ‘ you had better hope that he 
may be at home, for he will be certain to ask her to 
dinner. What will you bet me, Rosamond, that we 
do n’t fine Colonel and Mrs. Vemey established here, 
in the same hotel, by the time we come home ?’ 

^ I never bet,’ was Rosamond’s reply. ‘ Will you 
go for the letters ? ’ 

^Oh, yes, at once; only I shall be back again 
before you have settled which bonnet to put on.’ 

Rosamond smiled her reply and walked out of the 
room, not in the least hurried or excited, leaving 
Edmund to place Mrs. Cameron’s work by her side, 
and arrange her sofa cushions. 

No letters!—a circumstance which Edmund con¬ 
sidered worthy of congratulation, as they were able 
to go off to the Louvre without delay. He was 
enthusiastic about pictures in his own way, which was 
not in the least that of a connoisseur. Rosamond, on 
the contrary, always knew beforehand what she ought 
to admire, and stood before Murillo’s * Assumption of 
the Virgin,’ murmuring, just loud enough to be 
heard, ‘ Exquisite — quite exquisite! ’ and then, pro¬ 
fessing to be unable to leave it, begged Edmund to 
walk through the gallery and return to her, and 
stationed herself in a graceful attitude of admiration, 
with her head turned from the door. A gentleman 
placed himself near to her, but rather behind her. 
Rosamond would on no account have turned her 
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head directly to look at him, but she moved her 
position a little, and as she did so Mr. Yerney’s 
voice said, ‘Rosamond, are you alone?’ 

Rosamond did not start, though her face flushed. 
She merely put her glass to her eye, to be quite sure 
that her brother was not near, and then turning to 
him, answered, ‘I am alone just for these few 
moments. If you have anything to say privately, 
say it quickly. When did you come?’ 

‘ Late last night, or early this morning rather. I 
told you you might expect me in Paris this week, 
unless you heard to the contrary. Where is Myra?* 

‘At St. Wolfgang; or, at least, she was when she 
last wrote.’ 

Rosamond was not looking at Mr. Yerney, or she 
might have been startled at the change in his counte¬ 
nance. When he paused to reply, she added, ‘I 
mentioned that Mrs. Hensman took her back with 
her after you were gone. What is the matter?’ She 
noticed his expression now. 

‘Nothing, nothing! She is at St. Wolfgang, you 
say? Alone, I suppose, with the Hensmans?’ 

‘ No ; that Mrs. Tracy and Miss Stuart whom she 
so raved about are there, with several other people; 
but indeed, I told you of it all in my letter.* 

‘ Foreign posts ! ’ he said, carelessly; ‘ but she will 
be here soon, no doubt.* 

‘I can’t tell anything about her precise move¬ 
ments, only the Hensmans are most likely going to 
bring her here before we leave Paris. You look so 
distressed I protest I shall begin to be jealous.’ 

‘Poor little Myra!’ he exclaimed; ‘yes, I am very 
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fond of her. She is snch a good little thing—onlj 
too good.* 

^ Just what she is — too good. Her conscience- 
crotchets are always coming in her way. Bat I 
won’t find fault with her; I know you are deroted to 
her. By the by, a most absurd thing happened this 
morning; Edmund propounded, at breakfast, the fact 
of your engagement.* 

‘Mine! Ours?* 

‘ Yours—^not necessarily mine. I hope the Indian 
young lady is quite well ?’ and Rosamond looked at 
him archly, but trustingly. 

His sallow cheek was quite livid as he said, ‘I 
do n’t like jokes upon such subjects.* 

‘ You like them better than earnestness, I suppose,* 
replied Rosamond, gaily. ‘If I had believed it^ 
what would you have said?’ 

‘ That you were not what I imagined you to he; 
Who has sent such a report abroad ?* 

‘I never inquired; I did not dare, or I might 
have betrayed myself. It only shows how much we 
are to believe of the world’s gossip.* 

‘It must be put a stop to soon.’ He hesitated. 

‘ Rosamond! in six weeks’ time I must be on mj' 
way to India. Are you prepared to go with me?* 

It was Rosamond’s turn to look grave then. She 
repeated ; ‘ Only six weeks ?* 

‘ Only six weeks; it may be even less. What will 
your father say?* 

‘ Ask him.* 

‘And if he should refuse ?* 

‘ Ask him again.* 
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Mr. Vemey was silent, and Bosamond eontinued: 
‘I don’t foresee the objection; I don’t see what 
there is to object to. My father knows I must marry.* 
*It might be better to have an advocate,’ said 
Mr. Verney; ‘ my aunt would take our part.’ 

‘But you have insisted upon secrecy; you have 
urged it.* 

‘ Up to this time; but things are changed. Bosa¬ 
mond, I must be married immediately, or not at all.’ 

‘Immediately meaning in six weeks’ time?* said 
Bosamond. 

‘ Yes. The world is so absurd about these matters, 
otherwise one might just manage the matter one’s 
own way, and ask permission when the deed was 
done.* 

His tone was light, and Bosamond answered in 
the same style; ‘ Thank you. To be married pri¬ 
vately, as if I was ashamed of what I was doing! 
No congratulations, no presents — only grave looks 
and reproaches. Where is the love that would be 
worth such a sacrifice?* 

‘ Where, indeed?* he replied, bitterly. ‘But, Bosa¬ 
mond, if your father should refuse his consent?* 

‘ A very large “ if,’* and a very unlikely one, as I 
have always told you. I would have asked him long 
ago but for your mysterious reasons for delay, which 
1 never could understand.* 

‘ Still, if he should refuse, what would you do ? * 

‘I will answer the question when he has refused; 
all I say now is, try him.* 

‘When?* 

‘ To-day.* 
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Mr. Yemej shook his head. 

* Are 70 a a coward?’ exclaimed Bosamond, rather 
indignantlj. * Then let me iiy him.’ 

poor darling ! so ignorant^ so impmdent!’ 
Mr. Yeme 7 *s caressing, patronising manner for the 
moment, awed Rosamond with an idea of some un¬ 
known danger. He continued in the same tone: 
‘ But leave it to me, Rosamond ; leave it to me, trust 
me. And 70U maj trust mj aunt; that at least wiU 
be a comfort to you.’ 

*If I want comfort,’ said Rosamond petolantfy. 
* But I see no occasion to trust anyone except our¬ 
selves.’ 

* I do; and I must be the judge.’ 

* As you will,’ was the light reply. * If the end 
can be gained, I give up the question of means — 
here is Edmund.’ And moving away with her quiet 
graceful step, Rosamond went up to her brother to 
express her surprise that Mr. Yerney should so un¬ 
expectedly have returned to Paris. 
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‘ TITY dear Charles, and you are really engaged to 
-JjL that sweet girl! Indeed I congratulate you.* 
Mrs. Verney took her nephew’s hand in both hers, 
and looked inexpressible satisfaction. 

‘ I did as you bade me,* was the slightly sarcastic 
reply, and Mr. Verney withdrew his hands, and took 
care to place them, so that they could not again be 
seized. 

‘ She is indeed a charming creature, full of grace 
and animation ; and such a temper I absolutely un¬ 
ruffled. The world will only go too smoothly 
with you both. My theory, I confess, is that the 
union of two dispositions, equally disposed to glide 
down the current of life rather than to battle with 
it, is not desirable for the well-being of either ; but 
in this instance I own I am in fault. Your noble 
manliness, my dear Charles, will be a support to her 
feminine weakness; and when storms come, and of 
course they will come, you will naturally confide in 
and understand each other. It is indeed a refreshing 
prospect.* 

‘I wish I could think it so,* was the answer. 
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‘Ah! 70U are morbid. But that has to do with 
health. I know you always foresee difficulties.* 

‘ I do not merely foresee them; they are presenV 
he replied; ‘I must leave England in six weeks’ time^ 
and I must be married, if I am married at all, in a 
month. Mr. Cameron will never consent, and I 
believe I was a fool not to think twice before I com¬ 
mitted myself.* 

‘ Oh I fie, fie ! A man in love to talk so ! Faint 
heart never won fair lady. I am ashamed of you.’ 

‘ If Rosamond had the courage, or the love which 
she professes to have,’ observed Mr. Verney, sinking 
languidly into a chair, we should avoid all scenes and 
all difficulties, by not troubling ourselves about con¬ 
sent. When the deed is done, consent is always 
ready. But she likes the fuss of a public wedding, 
which I detest.’ 

Mrs. Verney laughed. ‘ What a naughty man you 
are! The idea of suggesting a private wedding 
because you hate a public one. No wonder Rosamond 
is frightened at you. But what is all this terrible 
difficulty ? ’ 

‘Merely that Mr. Cameron is a straight-laced 
prig,’ said Mr. Verney; ‘and will have his daughter 
wooed and won in regular order, for which I have 
neither time nor patience.’ 

‘Very right in Mr. Cameron. Quito consistent 
with his sense of propriety and decorum; but I sup¬ 
pose you foresee no real objection?’ 

‘ Do you ? ’ Mr. Verney raised himself a little, and 
listened somewhat eagerly for the answer. 

‘ Well! I will not absolutely undertake to say there 
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will be none. Objections are fashionable. A marriage 
without them would be hors de regie. As Shakespeare 
says, ^ the course of true love never did run smooth,” 
and the world is determined it never shall. But I 
see none which would be insuperable.’ 

‘And those which are not insuperable, will be 
what ? * 

‘ My dear Charles, what a singular question ! You 
can answer yourself much better than I can.’ 

‘ Money,’ said Mr. Verney. 

‘ Money, alas ! the root of all evil.’ 

‘ And settlements.’ 

‘ And settlements, as you say. But with Rosamond’s 
prospects, and your Indian income, there can be no 
ultimate difficulty on that score, though there may 
be a certain amount of hesitation. I should suppose 
that your health might be a matter of uneasiness. 
It might compel you again to leave India.’ 

‘ And in the meantime Mrs. Fitzgerald will die,’ 
said Mr. Verney, ‘ and we shall be able to live com¬ 
fortably in England.’ 

‘Very true I quite unanswerable indeed; except 
that lawyers are not fond of contingencies. But you 
would be able to come forward with a settlement of 
your own, independent of your professional income.’ 

Mr. Verney was silent. 

‘I understand,’ continued Mrs. Verney, with a 
meaning smile; ‘ slightly encumbered! most single men 
are. They want wives to teach them economy. But 
Mr. Cameron is not a grasping man. When he sees 
it is a case of real affection, a real union of hearts, 
he will not stand out upon the question of a few 
D D 
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thousands, knowing, as he must know, what Rosamond 
has in store.* 

* I should like to be certain of it,* said Mr. Vemey. 

* Then, my dear Charles, makeup your mind to take 
the only step by which to obtain certainty'* Com* 
municate upon the subject at once with Mr. Cameron.* 

^ It will not be possible at once. He is so steeped in 
prejudice; so anti-Verney politically, that I shall 
have to fight a pitched battle upon the question of 
marriage at all, before we even approach the matter of 
settlements. And it might all be avoided,* he added 
in a lower tone. ^ It is nothing but a woman*s delight 
in the frippery of a public wedding.* 

‘ Hush I hush I I can’t have you talk so: you 
forget what the world would say.* 

‘ The world would talk for a day, and then it would 
forget,* was his reply. 

‘But, my dear Charles, you are merely joking, and 
the thing is an absurdity, an impossibility. It would 
be out of the question for me to help you, if you had 
any idea of the kind. You must see at once I should 
be compelled to ignore the whole proceeding. So 
improper, so highly improper it would be ! * 

‘Highly improper, but particularly satisfactoiy,* 
observed Mr. Verney, in a tone which left it uncertain 
whether he was in jest or earnest. 

‘ You really alarm me, Charles. I feel quite afraid 
of mixing myself up with an afiair which may have 
such a doubtful character,’ exclaimed Mrs. Verney. 

‘ I never knew you so disposed to set the world at 
defiance before. But if you are in such terror of 
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Mr. Cameron’s frown, why not leave the matter to 
me ? or at least let me sound him ? I am not afraid.’ 

‘ You are not going to ask to marry his daughter,’ 
said Mr. Verney, throwing himself back in his chair, 
with the comfortable sigh of a tired man, who has 
suddenly found out a position of rest. ^ I am not at all 
sure that you would not state the matter much better 
than I should myself. You have but to convince him 
that he need not turn liberal because his daughter 
marries a Verney; and as to settlements—^’he paused. 

‘ Ten thousand he will think very little,’ said Mrs. 
Verney, ‘ but that, if I remember rightly, was all you 
originally had.’ 

‘You.must make him contented with less,’ was the 
reply. 

Mrs. Verney shook her head, and then murmured 
to herself, ‘ Certainly, there is the professional in¬ 
come, and a retiring pension after due service. He 
ought to be satisfied.’ 

‘ Afraid, like myself, I perceive,* said Mr. Verney, 
with a languid and rather amused smile. 

The suggestion touched Mrs. Verney’s pride in 
her manoeuvring powers. ‘ It would be for the first 
time in my life then,’ she exclaimed. ‘ If I might be 
permitted to give my experience, I should say that 
what is commonly termed moral cowardice, is more 
frequently found in your sex than in mine.' 

‘ And women rush in where angels fear to tread,’ 
he replied. ‘ Forgive the false metre. But I grant 
you have the courage of ignorance.’ 

‘Ignorance or knowledge, it stands us in good 
stead : and I find as a rule that you gentlemen are 
n n 2 
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extremely glad to avail yonrselves of it. Bat, m 
dear Charles, in the present instance yon do not nee 
to be assnred that my best efforts will be exerted i 
your behalf. To see you and that sweet girl onitec 
would be a repayment for any anxiety. Ton believ 
me ? ’ and again Mr. Yemey’s hand, which had bee 
incautiously placed in a position of danger, was seised 
and a murmured ^ God bless you! ’ completed the is 
terview. 



CHAPTER XXXVn, 


QADL Y and monotonoualj day after day wore away 
in the sick-room of the good old rector of Tare. 
Sadly, at least, to all but to him, who was the one ob« 
ject of sorrow. It was such a quiets painless sinking 
to rest after the work of life was done, that no one 
could with reason wish that circumstances should 
be altered. Dr. Kingsbury had outliyed his genera* 
tion: there were others more actiye and original, 
with feelings more in accordance with the spirit of 
the age, waiting to take his place; and none could 
venture to say that a change might not be beneficial 
to the parish. The old Doctor himself felt it, imd 
said it. In moments when he could be roused to con¬ 
versation, he pointed out his own deficiencies with a 
clearness which was a new revelation to the single- 
hearted Mr. Baines, accustomed to regard his rector 
with a reverence that had scarcely allowed him to 
face the possibility even of a mistake in his judge¬ 
ment. But there was something about to be taken 
away which no talent, or zeal, or originality could 
supply ; something which was embodied not in the 
quaintness of the old rector’s dress, or the abstruse* 
ness of his sermons^ but in the firmly*grousidfiA<X^V 
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consistency of life and teaching, with which no pecu¬ 
liar opinions of his own had ever been permitted to 
interfere. 

Whether our principles of action are to be governed 
by ‘ we,’ or by ‘ I,’—^by collective and traditional, or 
by individual judgement—is in fact a question which 
we must all, in one form or another, be called upon 
to debate at every step in life. At Yare, the ‘ we * 
was passing away with Dr. Kingsbury, and there 
were those who, although unconscious of the cause, 
grieved over the loss with a yearning regret, which 
seemed almost disproportioned to the termination of 
an earthly existence already unusually prolonged. 

And there was one to whom the old man’s death 
would prove not only the breaking up of hallowed 
ties, but, so far as human eyes could judge, the entire 
wreck of happiness. Everyone spoke of, pitied, and 
felt for Mrs. Patty; yet Mrs. Patty was perhaps the 
only person, except the Doctor himself, who could 
allude to the approaching parting with perfect calm¬ 
ness. 

After that first pang, kept to herself, or acknow¬ 
ledged only to God, Mrs. Patty never once shrank 
from the sorrow that lay in her path, never once 
tried to deceive either herself or others respecting it. 
It was strange to hear her mention it, strange, at 
least, to those who had been accustomed to put aside 
the thought of death—to look upon it as a fearful 
mystery, only to be hinted at. 

‘ When you are gone, Doctor dear,’ she would say 
to her brother, ‘ so and so must be done ; ’ and then 
the old man would smile, and answer: ^ Yes, Patly^ 
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quite true,* and proceed to give his advice as calmly 
as though he had been speaking of things dependent 
upon a common journey. It was a great comfort to 
them both to be able to do so. They had been so 
dependent upon each other for happiness, that the 
idea of any separation of interests, even for a time, 
would have been more bitter far than the bodily part¬ 
ing. They had talked of where Mrs. Patty should 
live, and fixed upon a cottage in Yare, and calculated 
the expense, and even gone into details of arrangement^ 
not at all with the idea of taking thought anxiously 
for the morrow, but merely from the habitual neces¬ 
sity of consulting and knowing each other’s plans. 
And what would have been agony to many, was 
soothing to the simple mind of Mrs. Patty. For, as 
she said, ‘ I shall feel I am doing right. Doctor, dear, 
if I have your sanction ; and if it should please God 
to interfere and prevent it, why then I shall feel 
right in giving it all up. And ^yhow, doing right 
is all I shall have to think about for the few years, 
or maybe months, till we meet again.’ 

It seemed to those who looked on, more likely to 
be the latter than the former, for Mrs. Patty was 
much worn by her constant watching and nursing, 
and Faith and Betsey complained bitterly that she 
would fidget herself about the Doctor’s dinner, and 
not take a mouthful herself. She was very energetic 
though, and kept her eye upon the parish, and knew 
perfectly well what was going on at the schools, and 
by no means lost her interest in her neighbours; for all 
these things, besides being more or less duties, were 
interests to the rector, who listened to her report of 
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them with a pleased smile, eveii when he could 
scarcely rouse himself to answer. 

^ Doctor, dear, the Camerons are coming home, you 
will be glad to hear,’ was the information giTen him 
one morning, as Mrs. Patty, rather breathless, took 
possession of the arm-chair opposite to that in which 
he was sitting propped up by pillows. 

Only a smile in reply, and she went on : *Mr. and 
Mrs. Cameron, and Edmund and Rosamond, are to 
come first, so our servants say ; but little Myra is left 
behind with some friends.’ 

‘ Then I shtUl not see her,’ murmured the old man. 

‘ Please God you will. Doctor, dear; for Mr. 
Harrison says you have a good deal of strength yet. 
The thing which troubles me though is, tliat it has got 
about, I can’t make out how, that Myra has been ill.’ 

‘Poor little girl! that must be sad in a foreign 
land. She has not my comforts, Patty.’ 

‘ She won t want them so much, I hope,* replied 
Mrs. Patty, ‘ for young things have a wonderful way 
of learning to do without what they can’t have. But 
I should like to hear more. The news came through 
Miss Greaves, and she heard it from Mrs. Do Lancey, 
but—Isn’t it time. Doctor, for you to take your medi¬ 
cine ? ’ 

‘ The globules will be best, Patty,’ said the Doctor, 
and a smile which had something almost arch in it 
lit up his face. 

Tears started to Mrs. Patty’s eyes. 

* Oh, Doctor I and you a sane man and a good ! ’ 

‘ They are least trouble, Patty.’ 

* And they are poison!’ exclaimed Mrs. Patty. 
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‘ It is all a question of proportion, Patty. But I 
will not vex you.’ 

‘ It is Mr. Harrison whom you will vex,’ replied 
Mrs. Patty ; ‘ and I thought, Doctor, you had given 
up the globules since poor Miss Medley lost her 
senses by them, and is never likely to recover them.’ 

‘ So I had, Patty; so I had. But I talked to Mr. 
Harrison yesterday, and he quite agreed that his 
medicine did me no good; and it has a very nauseous 
flavour. But I will take what you pour out. Did 
you say Mrs. De Lancey knew about little Myra? 
I have forgotten who Mrs. De Lancey is.’ 

‘ The lady who has the school in St. John’s Wood, 
where Juliet and Annette have been sent,’ replied 
Mrs. Patty. ‘Now’—and she handed him the medi¬ 
cine—‘just take this. Mrs. De Lancey knows that 
Miss Stuart whom Myra wrote about; but you don’t 
recollect. Ah me ! ’ 

Dr. Kingsbury leaned his head back in his chair, 
and his countenance showed that even this short 
conversation had been trying to him. Mrs. Patty 
took up her knitting, and they both sat silent for 
some time, till the Doctor looked up and said ; ‘ Mr. . 
Baines will be here presently for prayers.’ 

‘At three o’clock,’ replied Mrs. Patty, ‘and it 
wants a quarter to three.’ 

‘ I pray God to help little Myra, and to comfort her 
friends if she should be taken from them,’ continued 
the Doctor. 

‘ Surely we must aU do that,’ said Mrs. Patty; ‘and 
it cheers me to think that little Myra loves her 
Saviour, and trusts Him, and so it must always be 
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well with her, but I don’t imagine though, from what 
I heard, that she is so very ill. Mrs. De Lancej 
must have heard the news from Miss Stuart, becaiue 
she is staying with Mrs. Hensman, at that odd place 
where Myra has been. You remember now, don’t 
you?’ 

. ‘ My memory grows confused, Patty, but I think I 
recollect something. Was Miss Stuart a veiy pret^ 
young lady ?’ 

‘ Very pretty and very unhappy, from all I can 
hear; and what is more to me, and to you too, 
Doctor, they declare she is engaged to Mr. Verney. 
Now, what do you say to that?’ 

Mrs. Patty gave a triumphant glance at the rector, 
evidently hoping that she should excite and rouse him 
by the intelligence, which she had with most resolute 
self-denial kept as a bonne-homhe for the last. 

But the old man was too tired to be excited, and 
he merely answered quietly; ‘ Then you need not fear 
any more for Rosamond Cameron, Patty.’ 

Mrs. Patty’s eyes twinkled a little impatiently. ‘I 
should fear for her more than ever if I were her 
mother, for I should expect her to die of a broken 
heart. I never in my life heard of anything so 
double as Mr. Vemey. Miss Greaves says that from 
her experience she has no faith in Indians, but I tell 
her that is uncharitable; and I know, Doctor, you 
wouldn’t like me to say so.’ 

* Indeed not, Patty, and I am sorry that Miss 
Greaves should indulge so harsh a judgement. The 
foundation of prejudice against individuals is con¬ 
stantly to be found in prejudice against classes, and 
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I beg you to tell her so from me. I wish Mr. Verney 
well, whomsoever he may think fit to marry.’ 

^ Ah! Doctor, but in these days engagements 
do n’t seem to lead to marriage, and there is the 
difficulty of being charitable. Miss Greaves declares, 
and I can’t help fearing she may be right, that Mr. 
Verney is playing false with them both ; and I had it 
in my mind this morning to write to Mrs. Cameron 
and tell her what I had heard, only I did not quite 
know how to begin.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said the Doctor, drily, ‘ the young ladies 
may have been a little in fault, Patty. Young ladies 
are sometimes wrong, and as we are quite ignorant, 
it may be as well to divide the blame.* 

Mrs. Patty shook her head, but she would not con* 
test the point with one who, as a matter of course, 
always took up the side of the accused; and she 
merely said: ‘ I wish, at all events, Mr. Verney 
would make haste and marry some one, and then our 
minds might be at rest.’ A remark to which the 
Doctor roused himself enough to answer, ‘ Which is 
more perhaps than his would be, Patty. I do n’t 
think, from what I have seen in life, that marriage is 
a very resting process.’ 

That was the conclusion of the conversation for the 
time, and it soon passed from Dr. Kingsbury’s 
thoughts, but not so from Mrs. Patty’s. She had so 
accustomed herself for years to look upon the affairs 
of the Cameron household as her own, that anything 
which affected, or was likely to affect them, was 
recognised at once as a personal interest, and again 
she pondered the. possibility of addressing a warning 
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letter to Mrs. Cameron ; and being stopped as before 
hj the insurmountable difficulty of the first sen tenee, 
satisfied herself at last by anticipating a long conver¬ 
sation the very first day of their meeting- 

^ I must be patient with the poor thing, though* 
said Mrs. Fatty, uttering her self-admonitofy 
thoughts aloud ; ‘ she is quite ill, and nearly blind, 
and, I daresay, does not see half that goes on. Well, 
as poor Miss Medley used to say, men are strange — 
some men at least.’ 

Mrs. Patty’s determination to postpone her letter 
did not interfere with the indulgence of a little na« 
tural curiosity ; and at the end of her morning’s walk 
of inspection through the village, she turned up the 
road to the Hall, in order to make assurance doubly 
sure by inquiring the exact day when the family were 
expected, and whether any further tidings had been 
received of Myra. 

The house looked—as most houses cursed even 
temporarily with absenteeism do look—the picture of 
desolation. Carpets had been taken up, curtams 
taken down; whitewashers were in the kitchen, a 
charwoman in the scullery. Mrs. Patty nearly fell 
over a dust-pan in the hall, and upset a bucket on her 
way to the drawing-room ; and then, finding no one 
to give her information, made her way through a 
freshly-scoured passage to the housekeeper’s room. 
But the only person to be found there was a little 
kitchen-maid, once a school-girl, busied in laying the 
cloth for Mrs. Pearson the housekeeper’s dinner, the 
said Mrs. Pearson having gone out, and not being 
expected to return for half an hour. 
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‘ And are you left alone in the house, Fanny ? ’ said 
Mrs. Patty kindly ; ‘ you must have enough to do.’ 

‘Please, ma’am, the others are gone away for a 
holiday, but they are all coming back to-morrow.’ 

‘ So soon! I suppose, though, you expect your master 
and mistress back.’ 

‘ Please, ma’am, they are to be here by the end of 
the week. Mrs. Pearson had a letter to-day; ’ and 
Fanny looked up, proud of the extent of her informa¬ 
tion. 

‘ And Miss Myra is not coming, I believe,’ said 
Mrs. Patty. 

‘Mrs. Pearson did not tell me, ma’am; she 
only said things were to be put right in a hurry, 
which is why we are so busy. Conyers wrote to 
Mrs. Pearson too.’ Fanny paused — it was evident 
she wished to be asked what Conyers had said ; and 
Mrs. Patty very innocently fell into the snare, and 
inquired if Conyers had mentioned anything more. 

‘ Only about the wedding, please ma’am.’ Fanny 
simpered, and looked at Mrs. Patty’s astonished face, 
and simpered again; and unable to resist telling 
what she knew, added, ‘Miss Cameron and Mr. 
Vemey, ma’am.’ 

Not one word was obtained in answer from Mrs. 
Patty. She stood as if turned into stone, her eyes 
fixed upon the surprised and rather frightened girl— 
who, instantly conscious that she had betrayed what 
had been confided to her in secrecy, added, ‘K 
you please, ma’am, I was not to say it to anyone ; 
but Mrs. Pearson could not be angry about you. 
Only, if you please not to say I told it; ’ and then, 
taking up some plates which she ha4 
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table, she hurried out of the room, not daring to trust 
anj longer to her own prudence. 

Bewilderment had been Mrs. Fatty’s first sensation, 
utter incredulity was the second. The very fact of 
the intelligence reaching her in such a form was con¬ 
clusive against it. It was but the revival of the old 
report, and her own private information from Miss 
Greaves must be more trustworthy. But Mrs. Patty 
could not be satisfied with these convictions. Slie 
sat down to await the return of Mrs. Pearson^ not 
intending to ask any questions which might betray 
her authority, and so cause mischief, but feeling quite 
sure that it would not be in the housekeeper’s power 
to conceal the news if it really had been given her aa 
anything more than rumour. 

And so, to Mrs. Patty’s dire amazement, almost the 
first words which were spoken by the portly Mrs* 
Pearson, as she came in tired from her walk and 
apologised for sitting down in her arm-chair, were, 

‘ Of course, Mrs. Patty, you have heard, and I need 
make no secret—it has not, indeed, been told ’me 
officially, but I shall doubtless receive instructions by 
to-morrow’s post—the wedding, Conyers assures me, 
must come off very soon, for Mr. Verney goes to 
India immediately. Poor Miss Cameron ! what a 
change for her, but there is no doubt she will be 
happy, and young ladies like to see the world; only 
he does seem rather old, Mrs. Patty, doesn’t he? 
And then his health; I can’t say I should have 
thought Mr. Cameron would have approved ; but 
one never can say. We shall be so busy now. I 
have been down in the village trying to get help, and 
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I can’t say I have succeeded yet as I wish. The 
house is in terrible confusion, Mrs. Patty, as you see, 
and all to be ready by Friday; and the wedding to 
come off no one knows how soon! ’ 

Mrs. Pearson giving an opening for an observation 
by a pause, Mrs. Patty asked ; ‘ Has Mrs. Cameron 
written to you herself, Pearson ? ’ 

‘ No, ma’am, not exactly. That is to say, she sends 
a few lines, just to tell me what changes she wishes 
to have made in the boudoir; and to beg that the work¬ 
people may be hurried; for, indeed, they are terribly 
dilatory; but it is Conyers who gives most of the 
news, as might have been expected. I have no 
doubt, Mrs. Patty, that my mistress would have 
written to me herself, if she had not been coming so 
soon ; but as they are to be here on Friday, it was to 
be expected that she would keep it till she came. 
There can be no doubt, however, of the fact—no 
doubt at all,’ repeated Mrs. Pearson, perceiving Mrs. 
Patty’s look of incredulity. ‘ I will just tell you what 
Conyers says, if you like to hear.’ Without waiting 
for an answer, Mrs. Pearson dived into the depths of 
her pocket, and brought out the important document. 
‘ Let me see ; it is just at the beginning. I told you 
in my last that I should have news for you before 
long. Mr. Verney and Miss Cameron have made up 
together at last; and we shall have a gay wedding at 
the Hall before many weeks are over. It is not yet 
publicly given out; but I do n’t doubt that it will be 
almost directly. The Colonel and Mrs. Verney are 
here, in the same hotel; and Mrs. Verney has had 
talks with my master by the hour; so I suppose there 
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have been some difficulties. It is sad to think < 
poor Miss Myra being ill and away, when such thiii| 
are going on ; but they say she will do very well, 
she is kept quite quiet; and, of course, she will I 
home before the wedding comes off.*’ Then, at tl 
postscript, there is something still more decided 
‘^Miss Cameron has begun to talk of buying hi 
things ; for it seems that they must sail for Indi 
next month.” Was there ever anything so quick 
There can be no doubt after that, you see, ma’am 
observed Mrs. Pearson, as she folded up the lette 
triumphantly. 

Still Mrs. Patty made no reply, except to inquir 
if Conyers said anything more about Miss Myra? 

* Only just a few words, ma’am. In the first page 
I think it is. Miss Myra was to have been her 
to-day : but Mrs. Hensman has written to say tha 
she has a kind of bilious attack, which will proven 
her coming; so she is to travel home with them al 
the way.” ’ 

‘ Thank you, Pearson,’ said Mrs. Patty. * We mus 
hope all things will go well, both with Miss Cameroi 
and Miss Myra.’ And very greatly to the house 
keeper’s wonder and disappointment, Mrs. Patt} 
wished her good morning, and left her. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 


A lone, ill, weary at heart, troubled in conscience, 
Myra lay, tossing on her bed, in the least noisy 
room of the Baierischer Hof at Munich. One form 
was ever flitting before her nervous, tremulous vision 
—that of the wan girl who had bent over her at 
St. Wolfgang, and murmured : ‘He is my all I * And 
now Myra kept close to her pillow a little box, which 
held a lock of dark hair and an enamelled ring ; and 
as she clasped it from time to time, to be certain that 
it was safe, the same sad voice sounded in her ears the 
farewell with which Charlotte Stuart had parted from 
her, when, in the midst of the confusion of a general 
departure, she had sought for one moment of privacy 
and confided the treasure to her care. ‘ Give it to 
him. Miss Cameron, alone. Tell him it contains his 
choice. He asked me for the hair;—if he should 
keep it, he will return to me. He gave me the ring; 
—if he should accept it again, he is gone for ever.’ 
Hours had seemed days since Myra received that 
charge. It was in vain that Mrs. Tracy had equally 
urged her, in a last interview, to do and say nothing 
which should in the slightest degree influence Mr. 
Verney; in vain she assured Myra, that for her 
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niece’s sake everything would be far better left as i 
was; that a meeting would but bring pain ; that unde 
present circumstances, a renewal of the engagemeii 
would be most unwise, if not actually wrong. Th 
one idea pressing upon Myra’s conscience was th 
duty of perfect openness upon all points. With he 
father, with Rosamond—above all, with Mr. Vern^- 
to have no concealment or reservation. Rosamond’ 
happiness, Mr. Verney’s most dreaded anger, and th( 
confession which she must herself make of having 
been in a degree party to the secret, were all pu 
aside. She was, as it were, goaded forward by th< 
bitterness of her disappointment in Mr. Verney, an< 
the sting of her own self-reproach; whilst th< 
tenderness and sympathy of her young heart made he\ 
feel intuitively the mockery of her sister’s professec 
affection compared with the passionate love of thi 
unhappy girl, whose misery was leading her to th< 
verge of the grave. 

Myra looked her last at St. Wolfgang — the grej 
mountains and spreading forests, the white walls oi 
the conventual house, and the steep banks of the 
garden washed by the waters of the silvery lake j 
the old church, with its picturesque arcade and tall 
bell-tower; the cottages bordering the shore, and 
the boats drawn up in front of them, under dark 
wooden sheds,— all which she had first gazed upon 
as forming a scene so grand, yet home-like, that it 
might make life on earth a paradise — and felt bu< 
one wish — to be away from it, and, if possible, 
forget it. But it was not to be forgotten. Myra 
was very young, very inexperienced, and most lonely. 
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and the thought now connected with St. Wolfgang 
haunted her. It followed her in the long weary 
journey to Salzburg; it pressed upon her still more 
when she found herself in the same hotel at which 
she had rested on her journey to Ischl; it urged her 
to an almost unendurable eagerness and impatience 
when Mrs. Hensman proposed the delay of two or 
three days, in order that they might see the things 
most worthy of note in the neighbourhood; and by 
the time they had completed the railway journey 
to Munich, Myra was suffering from something very 
like a nervous fever. Mrs. Hensman was frightened; 
the English physician perplexed. It was said to be 
a bilious attack, because no one knew what other 
name to give it. But one thing was clear, that ex¬ 
citement and fatigue were equally to be avoided; 
and Mrs. Hensman, in her almost daily bulletins to 
Paris, entreated that the letters in answer might 
contain nothing which should in the least disturb 
Myra, or aggravate the feverish desire to be at 
home, which it was so impossible to satisfy. Not 
that there was any danger—the doctor assured them 
again and again that there was not the slightest 
cause for alarm. Rest and quiet were all that would 
be needed, and in a few days—a week, probably, at 
the utmost — they might hope to move again. 

Rest and quiet! What prescription is more fre¬ 
quently given, or more easily acquiesced in ? Mrs. 
Hensman, indeed, was quite relieved to think that 
things were no worse; but Myra turned her head 
aside, and felt too stony-hearted for tears, and too 
irritable and wretched for speech. 

s B 2 
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Griefs and trials are all matters of comparison 
we are apt to overlook this as we grow old. When w( 
have faced the great battle of life, and learnt to stam 
alone in the conflict, looking but to Heaven for aid 
we can scarcely recall the trembling, almost agonisei 
hopelessness with which we gazed around, searchioj 
for human guidance, when, in the Providence of God 
we were first brought into a position of difficulty am 
left to act according to our own discretion, with oo 
faith in the judgement of others shaken, and our con 
fidence in ourselves — nought. And this was Myra’ 
trial, as it is the trial of hundreds who, like her, havi 
within themselves the power and the will to ac 
rightly and fearlessly, but whose faults have hiddei 
from themselves the strength of their own characters 
God’s system of education is very unlike man’s 
He does with us what we should never venture to d< 
with ourselves. Man must guide, and check, am 
make definite rules, and map out the lines of duty 
God places us where there seems to be no guidance 
no definite law—where rules are intricate, am 
the path of duty is vague: and when, in our weak 
ness, we would fain find support in the wisdom of ai 
idol of our own uprearing. He dashes it to th< 
ground, and leaves us standing powerless and alom 
to work out our career for ourselves. So, at least 
we say. Whether the complaint be true—whethei 
we are really to be powerless and alone, is the ques¬ 
tion which must, for the most part, be determinec 
for each of us by the spirit in which we meet thai 
first trial. As the horses and chariots of fire, thougl 
hidden from mortal sighl^ guarded the prophet oi 
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old, so the strength and the wisdom of God are 
guarding the children of His love, though their eyes 
are blinded and they cannot know it. Alone, yet 
not alone; perplexed, yet secretly guided; weak, yet 
strong with a strength which the bravest of worldly 
hearts might envy;—it needs but one prayer of stead¬ 
fast faith,one fervent appeal to the boundless wisdom, 
the unwearying sympathy, which have been theirs 
long, long before they have learnt to seek them—and 
discouragement has loosened its chilling hold, and the 
young heart springs upwards with a vigour of pur¬ 
pose, a noble consciousness of power, which is worth 
all the aid and all the direction that the wisest of 
earthly friends could bestow. True, indeed, it is a 
trial which not all can stand. There are those who 
must be tended and advised at each step, and for 
them God most mercifully provides the outward helps 
which are essential. And there are others also, who, 
reckless in their self-confidence, seeing no help from 
their fellow-creatures, and not caring to seek it from 
God, rush forward blindly to their destruction; but 
it is not the less true that the highest natures, those 
most fitted to exercise responsibility and be the 
leaders of thought and action, whether in public or 
in private, are in most instances trained apart by 
God, through the direct orderings of His Providence, 
without the intervention of man. Little do they 
know at the time of the aim and purpose of their 
lives. Whilst struggling with difficulty, and dis¬ 
heartened by the sense of their own infirmity, little 
can they feel of the steadfastness of purpose, the 
clearness of judgement, which they areliowvVy 
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It is only when looking back—-possibly after nuu 
years, possibly at the very close of life, with tl 
blessed assurance of victory won, and the glorioi 
crown already in sight,—that they can venture i 
recall the difficulties of that season of peril. The 
indeed will they look up to God with humble than) 
fulness,—acknowledging that He who hath done a 
things well, is in this most worthy of humblest grat 
tude, that, by leaving them destitute of human suppoi 
{le compelled them to cast themselves upon Him. 

But those thoughts were far off from Myra i 
her sick-chamber in a foreign land. As she la 
restless upon her bed, and so feverish that she wi 
unable to collect her thoughts, it seemed an impossi 
bility to settle what was to be done, or how. At on 
moment she determined to write to Mr. Verney 
but the inexperienced girl of sixteen, writing to th 
man of forty, and such a man, so clever, so sarcastii 
so well versed in the ways of the world! — it was 
task for which she felt herself quite unfitted ! An 
what could she say to him ? How could she exprea 
herself? In what way could she appeal to him. Ad 
miration, awe, even something like respect, still kep 
their hold upon her. The idol was not quite shattered 
and in Myra’s secret heart there lingered the hope 
though scarcely the belief, that some undreamt-o 
explanation would restore it to its former perfection 
No ; she could not write to him and accuse him. 0 
again, she would write to her father, her mother; shi 
would consult Dr. Kingsbury; she would speak toMra 
Hensman. But it was a question of honour. Mi 
Yerney had confided his engagement, trusting to hei 
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secrecy. Charlotte Stuart had given her confidence 
in the tone and spirit of one who knew that it would 
not be betrayed. There was only one thing to be 
done-—she must see Mr. Verney and talk to him. 
He was always so kind to her, so sympathising; he 
would understand the pain she suffered, he would 
forgive her; and he might—yes, she ought to believe 
and expect it — he might explain his conduct. And 
then Myra went through the interview in her own 
mind, feeling herself all the humiliation which she 
believed Mr. Verney would feel, and then imagining 
his answer, and being crushed with shame by the 
discovery that she had been guilty of a most un¬ 
justifiable accusation. Or else, supposing it all true, 
and picturing to herself his anger and scorn, and Rosa¬ 
mond’s distress, and in all probability the necessity of 
applying to her father, and confessing not only Mr. 
Yerney’s misdeeds, but her own share in the conceal- 
mei^t. Myra trembled at the prospect, and at last re¬ 
membered there was a third alternative—to let every¬ 
thing take its course. The engagement with Charlotte 
Stuart, as Mrs. Tracy acknowledged, was virtually 
at an end. Why then was she to trouble herself 
with it ? The pecuniary affairs were in no way her 
concern. What could she know about them ? No 
doubt her father would make due inquiries,* and if he 
was satisfied, what right had she to suggest suspicions 
of Mr. ¥61110/8 integrity? She might write to 
Charlotte Stuart and say that upon consideration she 
felt that it would be better not to interfere personally 
between her and Mr. Verney, and therefore, the ring 
and the hair should either be sent back, or else for- 
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warded with a note from Miss Stuart herself, as floa 
as she reached England. 

To adopt this alternative was a sore temptatioa, 
resisted, returning, resisted again, and even then not 
overcome, but only adding to Myra’s physical ani 
mental disturbance, though still the innate truth ani 
strength of her character compelled her to see tha 
the difficulty lay not in the conflicting claims of dntj 
but in the necessity of rousing her moral courage 
If she had not feared Mr. Verney, she would hav 
felt no perplexity ; whilst, however, she might reaso 
upon the various results of her possible decision, on 
thing was clear: that the consequences of huma 
actions are uncertain, and therefore can never be 
safe inile of right. It took a long time before Myr 
perceived the force of this axiom, self-evident thougl 
it is. It dawned upon her only by degrees ; it migh 
have been the answer to her intensely earnest an< 
perfectly sincere prayer, and even then the shrinking 
timidity of her woman’s nature made her long to pu 
it aside. It was too rigid ; it made too little allow¬ 
ance for circumstances or human inflrmity ; and 
though at sixteen Myra could not reason upon ita 
strictness, yet she felt it. Even when at length, after 
arguing and counter-arguing, it stood out clear, and 
she saw that there was no escape from it, and that it 
must lead her to speak openly to Mr. Verney at 
whatever cost of pain, she acquiesced in it with a 
hesitating submission, very unlike the assured satis¬ 
faction of mature age, when once it has arrived at a 
decision, and feels that that decision is right. 

Strong in will, impulsive and passionate in feeling, 
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alarmed at the consciousness of her own force of 
character, Myra could have thrown herself unre¬ 
servedly upon any guidance which came before her 
with a claim of authority ; and at the moment when 
she most needed it, she had nothing to aid her but the 
still small voice which none can hear save the upright 
in heart. 

God help those who stifle it, for it is a voice which 
when once unheeded, grows fainter and fainter, until 
at length it fails to be distinguished from the subtle¬ 
ties of human reasoning. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A nd while all this conflict of thought was wearing 
away Myra’s strength at Munich, what was the 
state of Mr. Cameron’s household at Paris ? 

The news of Myra’s illness had been received with 
very varied feelings.r Mr. Cameron’, annoyed at not 
being able precisely to carry out the plans formed, 
in his own opinion, with consummate wisdom, felt-* 
as he often did feel when things went wrong—that 
somehow the world might be improved by being 
governed differently. Mrs. Cameron had from anxiety 
an attack of nerves, which made her more dependent 
upon Rosamond than usual, and therefore more in¬ 
clined to miss and want Myra. Edmund, with a 
dawning suspicion that Rosamond was not quite open 
in all her actions, was vexed at not being able to 
talk out his uneasiness with the sister who, though so 
much younger than himself, had lately been peculiarly 
congenial to him. Rosamond, though expressing 
publicly a due amount of disappointment, was not 
sure whether she was glad to be freed from Myra’s 
scruples, or sorry to lose her sympathy ; and Mr. 
Verney felt as if an intolerable load had for the time 
been removed from his shoulders, and was only 
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anxious to make use of the breathing space allowed 
him before Myra’s presence—full as she would be of 
St. Wolfgang and its guests—should increase the 
awkwardness and the risk of his position. 

So it was that Mrs. Vemey, urged on by her own 
delight in the exercise of her manoeuvring powers, 
and by her nephew’s indolent impatience, determined 
at once to break the ice, and bring before Mr. 
Cameron’s mind the first idea of the marriage. She 
had never been more careful or exercised more deli¬ 
cate tact. She was not, of course, to propose in 
Mr.Verney’s name, that would have been taking from 
him his man’s privilege and position. She was only 
to insinuate, to sound, to suggest the idea, and then 
propound the difficulties herself, instead of allowing 
Mr. Cameron to do so 5 and in that way to awaken 
a spirit of contradiction on the right side. By 
raising imaginary objections, she was to exercise his 
skill in knocking them down with the decisive blow 
which a man alv\rays delights to aim at a woman’s 
weak argument. When by this means she had en¬ 
listed his temper and his pride on the side of her 
secret wishes, she was quietly to retire from the field, 
and leave it open to Mr. Verney to come forward and 
make the direct attack, which she prophesied must, 
after such a preparation, be immediately successful. 

Poor Mr. Verney I He had never felt more grateful 
to anyone in his life. His was an unutterably mean 
position, and he was not mean by nature. To plan a 
deception, to carry it on consistently, was not a 
pleasure to him as it was to Rosamond. He had 
been a gentleman once, in the world’s sense of the 
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epithet, and he could not as jet realise the fact dm 

he was not one still. He might break a heart_ihi 

was quite consistent with the most refined feeling 
— but he could not deliberately go and declare hia 
self possessed of a good professional income, and 
tolerable private fortune, when he knew that in 8tr» 
justice, he had not at that moment a penny which 1 
could call his own. It was a most happy suggestic 
for him that Mrs. Verney should first introduce the 
dangerous topics. She would do it in perfect got 
faith. She might utter unnumbered falsehoods, b 
they would to her own mind be truth ; and hi 
Verney’s task would then for the most part be limib 
to a mere confirmation of her statements. A positi^ 
declaration is one thing, an assent is another, at lea 
in the eyes of a moral coward; and as Mr. Vemt 
reposed upon the velvet couch in his aunt's sab 
and listened to her report of the various con versatioi 
w^hich were held, and the progress which the afia 
was making, he became at length so fascinated 1 
Mrs. Verney’s description of his prospects, as si 
had placed them before Mr. Cameron, that the trul 
faded gradually more and more from his mind; an 
before the day of trial arrived he was able to fat 
the awkward demands of his false position with 
boldness which, in a better cause, would have bee 
quite exemplary. 

All this was extremely hard upon Mr. Cameroi 
so very unsuspicious as he was, having his eyes i 
carefully blinded by the veil of his own suprem 
self-idolatry! How was such a man to suppose thi 
he could possibly be taken in on the question of hi 
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daughter’s marriage ? Other persons might blunder, 
K might act hastily, might be influenced by unworthy 
* motives, or, what was yet more likely, might be such 
c fools as to be weakly won over to consent to what 
r their better wisdom disapproved. But Mr. Cameron! 
—why, he had no passions, no prejudices — he was 
absolutely untouched by the ordinary inflrmities of 
human nature. Let the whole world be wrong, yet 
he must be right; and when he said ‘ yes,’ the man 
would be an idiot who should venture to declare that 
he ought to have said ‘ no I’ 

The idea of woman’s influence in such a case was 
an absurdity. Look at the way Mr. Cameron ruled 
his wife ; look at her almost abject submission, her 
utter prostration of conscience and intellect before 
the shrine of his supreme authority. Listen to 
him when he spoke of women generally. Watch 
with what dignified courtesy he quietly put their 
opinions aside whenever they differed from him ; 
how blandly sarcastic he was in manner; how politely 
compassionate to their physical weakness; how patron¬ 
ising to their intellectual powers. One might as 
well have imagined a man in full possession of his 
powers allowing himself to be directed by an infant 
in long clothes, as Mr. Cameron in any way directed 
by a woman I 

Mr. Cameron had indeed begun his short residence 
in Paris with a strong determination to keep the two 
families apart, but when a man is conscious of his 
own strength of purpose inwardly, he can afford to 
be a little inconsistent outwardly. A most benevo¬ 
lent desire to give his friends the benefit of his in- 
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fallible judgment induced him to listen complaeentlj 
when Mrs. Vernej complained of the noim of the 
hotel they had chosen, and asked hie opinion as tt) 
the desirableness of taking rooms elsewhere. It would 
have been quite unkind to throw off a person who 
evidently trusted so much to his wisdom, especially 
as the Colonel was worse than ignorant in all matters 
appertaining to foreign life, and uttered his few words 
of French with a vehemence of false accent quita 
excruciating to Mr. Cameron’s most correct ear, 
Mr. Cameron had chosen the best apartments in tha 
best situation for himself, and he could not possibfy 
avoid stating the fact. It would have been unfair to 
himself not to have done so, for with his reserved^ 
rather stiff style of conversation, which was not at 
all egotistical in small matters, the world might other¬ 
wise have remained ignorant of the perfection of hia 
travelling arrangements. 

It was quite natural for Mrs. Vemey to exclaim in 
reply: ‘ The best in Paris ! then there can be no hope 
for us of anything but second-best; but yours is such 
a charming situation. Is it absolutely impossible, do. 
you think, to find apartments in the same hotel ?* 

Doubtless Mr. Cameron might have thrown cold 
water upon the idea, and would have done so, if this 
had been all, but when Mrs. Verney added, ‘ To be 
under the same roof with you would be everything 
to us. Your advice would be so invaluable ; * the 
assertion was so entirely in accordance with Mr. 
Cameron’s own views, that he really could not help 
admitting it, and as a necessary result, felt himself 
bound in conscience to further the plan. 
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Thus Mrs. Vemey established herself au secondy 
and when the unhappy Colonel, oppressed by the 
weight of sixty years, and constantly threatening 
gout, toiled and panted up the endless stairs, and 
wondered why on earth she had brought him to such 
a tower of Babel, she sweetly smiled, and drew his 
easy chair to the window, and bade him rest and 
enjoy himself with the charming view, and the 
columns of the ‘ Times,’ and then glided away to a 
few moments’ enlivening chat with her ‘ dear Mrs. 
Cameron,’ ending, as opportunity offered, with a 
request for a little advice from her ‘excellent Mr. 
Cameron.’ 

The little advice became a lengthened conversation; 
the lengthened conversation did its work, and at 
length the die was cast. After a short and some¬ 
what embarrassed interview, in which Mr. Verney 
told no actual falsehood himself, and only implied 
that the statements Mrs. Verney had made were in 
the main correct, he was allowed to seek Rosamond 
in order, as it was supposed, to communicate to her 
for the first time the state of his feelings. 

Rosamond, when afterwards summoned to Mr. 
Cameron, played her part with the most perfect grace 
and simplicity. She was modestly shy, deeply touched 
by her father’s kindness and generosity of feeling, 
and finally brought to the confession that he had 
made her supremely happy;—and so the engagement 
was acknowledged. 

When the fact was announced to Mrs. Verney, she 
poured forth a torrent of congratulations and approval, 
quite sufficient to convince Mr. Cameron that he had 
acted,—as indeed, how could he have done otherwise ? 
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the part of a tender, watchful, wise, self-sacrifid 
parent. 

‘ My dear Mr. Cameron, you have been only i 
good in this matter. I could not have expect^ 
much in a similar case from the Colonel. He, j 
know, though most excellent, allows himself at tii 
to be carried away by political feeling, until i 
claims of private life are unfortunately ignored. I 
you are so calm, so far-seeing, so raised above 
petty rivalries. Your dear child’s happiness is 
you so superior to every other consideration. A 
my dear nephew I you have raised him to the v< 
summit of felicity.’ 

‘Mr,-Verney confesses himself deeply attad 
to my daughter, and expresses great satisfaction 
the prospect of a union with my family/ said 1 
Cameron, raising his head so as to show the full hei| 
of his very stiff cravat. ‘ I could have wished, M 
Verney, that some things had been different, but 
waive the objections. I have considered them, anc 
waive them.’ 

‘ Ah ! most kind! most unworldly f would th 
there were more like you ! We should not then 
often see young people’s happiness wrecked by co; 
siderations of mere interest.’ 

‘ My dear madam, understand me. I cannot loc 
upon these questions as you ladies do. An q/faii 
du cceur (Mr. Cameron was always pleased to brir 
in a French expression that he might give his hearers 
lesson in pronunciation) is to you, I am well aware, or 
of primary importance, and, pardon me for saying thi 
it sometimes engrosses your sympathies so as some 
what to warp your judgement. The reverse is th 
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case with me. 1 wish to consider my daughter’s 
feelings, but I should be wrong to act without reference 
to her material interests. If I were to do so, I should 
ultimately sacrifice both.’ 

‘ Most true,’ replied Mrs. Verney. ‘ The old pro¬ 
verb, when poverty comes in at the door, love flies 
out at the window, is I fear but too true.’ 

‘Proverbs, my dear madam, contain the wisdom 
of ages. That which you have so aptly quoted is a 
remarkable example of this statement, and acting 
upon it, I could not of course listen to your nephew’s 
proposal without fully weighing the position in which 
my daughter would be placed as his wife. Now, I freely 
own that this is not in all respects such as I have 
been in the habit of contemplating for her. Rosa¬ 
mond is singularly endowed ; she must command 
admiration. I might have anticipated for her a 
brilliant position,—rank, fortune, social, even political 
influence. But, my dear Mrs. Verney, I have lived 
to see the instability of human greatness; I have 
learnt to rise superior to it. When you so candidly 
pointed out to me the objections to the union, 1 saw 
them. I was indeed more, alive to them than you 
could possibly have been yourself; but I reasoned 
thus. If, 1 said, 1 interpose to prevent this marriage, 
the responsibility of my daughter’s happiness will for 
the future rest upon me. Am I prepared to accept 
it? This was my question, a very important one 
as you will no doubt admit; and 1 answered it 
in the negative. Then again you suggested the 
awkwardness which might arise from the diflerent 
views which the Colonel and myself are apt to take of 
F F 
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political subjects. I could not denj your statemei 
I know that in the generality of cases political difi 
ences are likely to become private difierences, bo 
felt—forgive me for saying so-—I felt that yo 
were the fears of your sex, accustomed as they arc 
be governed by impulse. I have no fears for mys 
my dear madam. lam confident — not, I hope i 
believe, too confident—of my own self-control; i 
I may safely engage that however vehemently Colo 
Vemey may think fit to express his dissent from; 
opinions, I shall always receive that dissent w 
calmness, and shall never permit it to interfere w 
the courtesies which the union of the two families n 
demand. There remained then only one point for a 
sideration; and here again I give you full credit fori 
openness with which you expressed your alarm 1 
the income which Mr. Verney could offer, might i 
be sufficient to provide my daughter with the luxur 
to which she has been accustomed. I granted t 
correctness and the weight of your calculations, I 
1 felt bound to place in the opposite scale the fact tl 
these luxuries were not absolutely essential. I co 
sidered, and I believe I was justified in considerir 
that if Mr. Verney could offer but a comparative 
small income for a few years, yet the experience 
those few years might be ultimately beneficial 
Rosamond by giving her habits of economy ; and 
know that, should your nephew’s health be spared, 
I trust it may, the income of a civil appointment mu 
increase, whilst my daughter (though she is not awa 
of the fact) is certain to receive a considerable increa 
of fortune by the death of her aunt. 1 confided tl 
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fact to you in secrecy, but it naturally held a foremost 
place in my deliberations. The result was, as you 
know; I sacrificed private feelings, and what might 
perhaps be called a justifiable ambition for my child, 
and have given her to the man of her choice. The 
world may disapprove; perhaps it will, but I have 
acted considerately, prudently, conscientiously, and I 
am satisfied.’ 

‘ Indeed you have reason to be.’ Mrs. Verney was 
so affected by Mr. Cameron’s touching summing up 
of his own merits, that her voice actually faltered, and 
to spare the betrayal of her weakness, she had re¬ 
course to a tender pressure of the hand. And Mr. 
Cameron himself was for the moment almost un¬ 
manned. It was rarely he received such winning 
sympathy; and when Mrs. Verney softly murmured, 
‘ We understand each other ; now let us go to your 
dear wife,’ he really did feel that to purchase such 
true appreciation of his virtues, he could admit to 
terms of brotherly intimacy, not only the passionate 
Colonel, but even the motley crew of liberals, his 
political followers, upon whom, when the door of his 
chamber was closed, and the world was not near to 
listen, Mr. Cameron was apt to bestow epithets which 
it would be by no means seemly to repeat. 

One great point was gained, but there were two 
others almost equally important to be attempted. 
The first to induce Colonel Verney to recognise the 
proposed alliance graciously, so as not to offend 
Mr. Cameron’s pride, and the second to hasten the 
marriage before any obstacles could arise to prevent 
it. The former was Mrs. Verney’s task, and she felt 
F v 2 
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now the full benefit of the conversation by which ahe 
had so prudently prepared her husband’s mind for 
what was to come. The outburst of contradiotion 
with which, as a rule, Colonel Verney considered it 
incumbent upon him to receive all propositions, had 
already in some degree had its vent. What remained 
could very well be borne by Mrs. Verney, certain as 
she was of ultimately bringing him round to her 
own views. With admirable discretion she carried 
him off to Versailles the very day of his nephew 
proposal, and did not allow him to hear of what had 
taken place till they were comfortably settled in their 
hotel, with a quiet day before them. Having him 
then completely in her own power, she broke the 
intelligence gradually, agreed with him in seeing all 
the disagreeables, listened with exemplary patience 
to his recapitulation of everything Mr. Cameron 
had ever said or done to annoy him, and at length so 
soothed him, that by the following morning he was 
in a condition to take upon himself the part of for¬ 
giving and forgetting, which best suited his really 
generous disposition, and to write a cordial note to 
Mr. Cameron, accepting the marriage with a very 
good grace. 

Mr. Verney’s business, that of hastening the mar¬ 
riage, was more difficult. 

The idea of India had not hitherto been a serious 
objection to the marriage in Mr. Cameron’s mind, 
because he had looked forward to it in the distance. 
An event which might take place some time in the 
next year gave leisure for preparation, and Mr. 
Cameron could accept most changes with equanimity 
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SO long as his dignity was not disturbed by his being 
hurried. But to be told that Rosamond must be 
married, and ready to leave England in a month’s 
time, would be an announcement, the effect of which 
no one could calculate. He had so far accepted the 
new state of affairs as to acquiesce in the proposal 
that they should go home at once, but this was 
merely a concession to feminine weakness. 

‘ Ladies,’ as, with a patronising smile, he observed 
to Mrs. Verney, ‘ Ladies are apt to be excited by the 
prospect of a wedding. They believe that it involves 
an amount of work which cannot be completed under 
many weeks. I see no cause for such haste myself. 
The marriage is as yet only an indefinite idea for the 
future. We shall have full time for a consideration 
of the details when the event is fixed. At present I 
should suggest that little might be said about it. 
It involves gossip, my dear Mrs. Verney; and gossip, 
as you will agree with me, is objectionable. Still, as 
to our return, I give in. In Mrs. Cameron’s state of 
health I should be sorry to disturb her, and she 
fancies that it is necessary to be at home; therefore I 
give in.’ 

These very vague notions of time were of most 
serious moment to Mr. Verney. He had made retreat 
impossible, and all that remained for him was to carry 
out his plans boldly and speedily, for always in the 
background was a vision of Myra returning from St. 
Wolfgang with remarks, suspicions, and questions, 
which he might not be able to parry, and which 
might risk the loss of all that he had sacrificed honour 
to obtain. And Mr. Verney’s position as regarded 
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Rosamond was hj no means bappj or satisfactory. 
Whilst he had been uncertain of obtaining his prke, 
there had been a little excitement in striving for it 
Doubt as to whether she cared for him had roused 
his vanity, and served as an incentive to the efforts 
he made to please her; and when first secretly 
engaged, they were separated, and had no oppcr* 
tunity of trying each other’s tastes, or testing the 
stability of their professed afiection. But once 
acknowledged as Mr. Verney’s alQ&anced bride, and 
Rosamond was fully determined to enjoy all the pri* 
vileges of her condition. They are privileges which 
a woman can never enjoy twice, for a second marriage 
must, of course, be quite matter-of-fact, compared 
with a first. To be idolised, and made the centre of at¬ 
traction, though only for a few weeks, must be a most 
tempting preeminence for many. Rosamond delighted 
in worship, and worship she was resolved to have. 
She was the most sweet and gentle-mannered of 
tyrants, but she allowed her slave no rest. Mr. 
Verney, intensely indolent, devoted to self-gratifica¬ 
tion, roused only by the interest of literature or art, 
was called upon to accompany Rosamond in her walks 
and drives; to wait for hours whilst she was making 
her little purchases, to take part in discussions upon 
dress, to pay visits to tiresome people, to give up 
everything which had a tendency to occupy his 
exclusive attention; and if he showed the slightest 
symptoms of rebellion, to receive a shower of com¬ 
plaints, quiet, but sharp as the quills of a porcupine, 
which perhaps only feminine irritation could invent; 
and which were all the more unendurable because, 
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though aimed at random, they were sure to strike upon 
that one point—the sincerity of professed affection— 
in which Mr. Vemey was defenceless. 

He was to be pitied. He might have been open 
to contempt if the world had known the truth; but 
he was much more to be pitied. He had never 
deliberately intended to sin against truth and honour; 
he had drifted away from them—that was all. The 
currents of life had been too strong for him, and his 
very talents had hidden the fact from him. So keen 
and vivid in his perceptions when he chose to exert 
them; so quick in seizing the negative on all sub¬ 
jects—in seeing what ought not to have been said or 
done; so cleverly cynical; so courteous even when 
he withered with his censure, it had never once 
struck him that the least, the very least, practical 
effort after goodness, even let it be never so great a 
failure, is better and nobler than the most clear¬ 
sighted view of human imperfections, or the most 
eloquent criticism upon human plans. His words 
had been a veil to his deeds throughout his whole 
life; but words have no power over feelings, and 
still, in the secrecy of his heart, Mr. Verney’s thoughts 
reverted to the sorrow-stricken girl, brought face to 
face with the destiny of misery which he had himself 
prepared for her, and which, in his better moments, 
he would even now have averted from her, at any 
sacrifice short of the courage required to draw back 
instead of to go on. For Mr. Verney was no monster 
of wickedness and cruelty. There was much good 
about him — not in him, but about him — hovering 
near, overshadowing his faults, but not making its 
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home in his heart. Yet he did not do the less eviii 
and now, because he felt that to stand still was i 
greater danger than to advance, his very cowardice 
made him bold ; and four days after the engagement 
was first recognised, he suddenly announced to Mr* 
Cameron that, from private information, he was led 
to expect a recall to India almost immediatelj, and 
that, under these circumstances, he was compelled to 
press the question of an immediate marriage. If a 
delay could afterwards be obtained, Rosamond would 
be able to remain with her own family until the last 
moment, but the marriage itself was a necessity. 
Mr. Verney blundered in using that word ‘necessity/ 
Mr. Cameron was far too elevated above the rest of 
mankind to recognise any necessity but his own wiH, 
and the inadvertence caused Mr. Verney a two hours’ 
argument, ending very nearly in a complete rupture* 
It was only through the aid of Mrs. Verney’s flatteries 
that he again carried the day, and left Mr. Cameron 
satisfied with the conviction, so dear to his self-appre¬ 
ciation, that he was, as usual, acting the part of a 
paternal martyr. 

They started for England, and Rosamond was to 
be married in three weeks. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

^ A LETTER for you, Myra,’ said Mrs. Hensman, 
XX coming into Myra’s room at Municli before the 
latter was dressed, and laying before her a very 
English-looking document, directed in a large legible 
hand. Mrs. Hensman had no fear of the exciting 
contents of that letter; it certainly did not come 
from home; the handwriting belonged neither to 
Mrs. Cameron nor Rosamond, and they had been 
Myra’s only correspondents for the last fortnight. 
Besides, if it were not so, Myra was better and 
- stronger, and they were talking of leaving Munich, 
and it would be impossible then to keep from her the 
intelligence which had been conveyed to Mrs. Hens¬ 
man a few days previous, that Rosamond was en¬ 
gaged to Mr. Verney. And really it did not seem 
there could be any reason for making a mystery of 
it. Rosamond and Mrs. Cameron had indeed both 
written anxiously, entreating that Myra might not 
be informed of it until she was quite strong, as it 
was likely to excite her too much; but Mrs. Hens¬ 
man did not understand the excitement of young ladies 
about anything except their own marriage, or some 
subject connected with it, and she gave the newly- 
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arrived letter to Myra, in the full belief that, nhiir 
ever might be its contents, it would do her good 
rather than harm. And certainly, to judge firoa 
Myra’s exclamation and smile of delight^ Mrs. Hens- 
man had judged wisely.’ 

‘ From Mrs. Patty ! How very good of her! 
Please, dear Mrs. Hensman, open the blinds; I in 
so much obliged to you for bringing it.* 

Myra was much altered, even from that short 31 
ness. Her features had a thin sharp look, and hf 
eyes were almost painfully bright. And she wi 
very nervous too; her hand trembled so much thi 
she could not open the letter herself. If Mrs. Hen 
man had been a more diligent observer of humi 
•nature, she might have remarked these symptom 
and wondered at their cause ; but she had one e: 
planation for all phases of illness — fatigue ai 
biliousness, long journeys and foreign cookery! Ai 
Myra had rested for a fortnight, and been fed < 
chicken and rice, and of course, therefore, she w 
recovering rapidly, and all that remained to mal 
her uncomfortable would soon pass off. This co: 
fidence in Myra’s improvement was a little shake 
however, as Mrs. Hensman lingered in the roo 
whilst the letter was being read. Myra’s face show< 
such unmistakable eagerness, surprise, and distres 
as to create a very uneasy misgiving as to the wisdo 
exercised in giving it her. 

‘No bad news, my dear, I hope?’ she ventured 
say; and Myra looked up, and answered, hurriedl 
‘Oh, nol none, thank you,’ and went on reading, ai; 
of course Mrs. Hensman left her. * 
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This was Mrs. Patty’s letter:— 

‘ My dear Myra,—The Doctor and I have heard 
that you are not well, and we are troubled at the 
news, though I am not thinking that you are very 
ill for one or two reasons—first, because I know 
your mamma is coming home to-morrow, and next be¬ 
cause Mrs. Pearson told me to-day about Rosamond’s 
being about to be married so soon to Mr. Vemey^ 
Neither of these things would be thought of if your 
friends were anxious about you ; but the Doctor and 
I still think it must be very uncomfortable to be ill 
in a foreign land, where, as I have always heard, 
there is more show than comfort, and we wish you 
to know that we think about you. As to Rosamond’s 
marriage, I wish her more happiness than falls to the 
lot of most people; and I hope she has chosen well, 
and will make a good nurse to her husband when he 
grows old, which he is likely to do many years before 
she does. You are so fond of Mr. Verney, my dear 
Myra, that I dare say you are very glad to have him 
for a brother-in-law. I wish he may prove a good 
as well as a pleasant connection, but if he will stay 
in India it will not so much signify. The Doctor 
sends you his best love, and would very much like 
to see you. When he heard you were ill, and kept 
behind at Munich, he began to think that he should 
not live to do so, for he grows very weak, and does 
less and less each day. But, as I tell him, God most 
times takes off the earthly garments of us old people 
slowly, in order, no doubt, not to hurry or frighten 
us. And I do n’t see myself all the bad symptoms 
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which he sees. Mr. Harrison comes to him even 
day, and so does Mr. Baines, and he is able to tiDi 
to them both. Mr. Baines told him yesterday tluti 
Johnny Ford is quite a different boy since he hi 
been at the Asylum, which was very pleasant heaiin| 
for the Doctor, and will he the same for you also, t 
you were so interested in him. I always remembe 
the day you and I went to see Johnny—the ds 
that Mr. Verney came to luncheon. How little 
thought then how much he would have to do wit 
your family! Mr. Baines has asked for a littl 
holiday, and is likely to be away at the wedding 
if, as I hear, it is to come off soon. He is nc 
looking very well; I wish he did not want to gojof 
now, but health must be attended to. Dear Myra, 
shall be very pleased to see you again. The Doctc 
says you will be a comfort to me by and by, and h 
pleases himself with thinking that I shall be neare 
to you in my little cottage than I am now. He mad 
the landlord come and see him last week, and settle 
how they were to manage for me to have two littl 
parlours and a bedroom for a friend. Poor dear I i 
comforts him to look after everything for me, ba 
my thoughts turn more to a resting-place in paradise 
than to any rest on earth. And I shall soon foUov 
the Doctor. He and I often talk of it, and he say 
he does not doubt that he shall be allowed to com( 
and meet me. It would be very home-like am 
pleasant if it were so; but anyhow I could neve 
feel lonely or strange with my Blessed Saviour h 
take care of me, and so I tell the Doctor, and he an< 
I are quite happy, and quite willing that thing 
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should be as they are; and so must you be, dear 
Myra. We shall all shed sorrowful tears, no doubt, 
when the time comes to say good-bye; but I have 
learnt to feel that tears are of many kinds, and that 
there are some which God’s love so sweetens that one 
should be loth to exchange them for smiles. 

‘ And now I must say good-bye, for Faith is going 
to the post, and to do some errands in the village, 
and if I write any more I shall make her late in 
returning. I send my best love, and the Doctor bids 
me add his blessing. We shall both look anxiously 
for news of your being better.—Your very affec* 
tionate old friend, ‘Mabtha Kingsbury.’ 

Myra read through the letter to the end. What 
impression she received from the latter part it would 
be difficult to say. There are times when the utter 
dissimilarity between those who are living for 
this world, and those who are living for the next, 
presents itself to us so vividly that they appear 
scarcely to belong to the same race of created beings. 
That simple trusting mind which could accept part¬ 
ing and grief. Death and Eternity so quietly, what 
connection could it have with the false, selfish, scep¬ 
tical heart which seemed destined to work misery 
for all who were brought in contact with it ? Myra 
read Mrs. Patty’s words of confidence in God, as if 
they were the words of the Bible, but it was impos¬ 
sible to feel that they could be an every-day reality 5 - 

The one reality to her at that moment was cold- 
hearted deception and its consequences. Rosamond 
to be married to Mr. Verney immediately !—Then it 
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was all known, acknowledged, settled; and she had 
not been told of it. For an instant every other feel-r 
ing was swallowed up in the bitterness of wounded 
pride, and the thought crossed her mind, that as she 
had been wilfully kept in ignorance, events must 
take their course, and she could not be responsible for 
them. But again, why had she not been told ? 
What motive could there be for withholding the 
intelligence ? Myra was too generous to indulge an 
angry feeling groundlessly, and she seized upon the 
doubt at once. Mrs. Patty did not say how, or from 
whom she had received the information; and surely, if 
the news were true, Mrs. Hensman would have heard 
it, but she evidently knew nothing. It would be better 
to wait quietly, not to say, or do anything, at least 
for a few days, when there would doubtless be a con¬ 
firmation, or a refutation of the report. And Myra 
strove to be patient, and exerted herself to dress, and 
then went into the salon, and tried to read, and talk, 
and be natural; and failed so entirely to conceal her 
nervous uneasiness, that Mrs. Hensman secretly de¬ 
cided that she had made a mistake in giving her the 
letter, as it had so evidently done her harm, and that it 
would be a dangerous experiment to repeat. The one 
thing to be done was to keep her quiet, and get her to 
England as soon as possible. When once in the care 
of her own family they might treat her as they thought 
best. And with this idea Mrs. Hensman wrote by 
that day’s post, quite agreeing that nothing should be 
said about the engagement at present, and suggesting 
that frequent letters were upon the whole rather to be 
avoided than encouraged; Myra was so nervously 
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excited with the least thing, and then the feverishness 
returned and the weakness consequent upon it. Mrs. 
Hensman hoped to be in England with her in the 
course of a fortnight, and there everything might be 
broken to her prudently. 

The days wore on lingeringly, anxiously, doubt¬ 
fully, and Myra improved so little, if at all, that 
Mrs. Hensman at length moved in despair. They 
travelled slowly to Stuttgardt, Heidelberg, Frankfort, 
Coblentz, Cologne, Liege, Lille, resting often for a 
day, but always with such uncertainty in their 
movements that there was no opportunity of receiving 
letters, and still Myra did not even know decidedly 
where Mr. Verney was, still less had she time or 
power to write to him. But she was going home; in 
a few days she would be in England. It was only to 
be patient; to pray to be shown what to do; to ask for 
courage that she might not fail in her duty; that she 
might say the right thing in the right way. How 
often she went over in her mind the dreaded 
interview need not be told, nor how she pictured to 
herself Mr. Verney’s withering smile and quiet sneer, 
and thought how he would hate, perhaps despise her 
— and marry Rosamond after all. Myra never be¬ 
lieved that she should prevent the marriage. Her 
confidence in Mr. Verney’s power was far too strong 
for that. He would carry his point and put her aside, 
and she would be his sister, but not as he once might 
have been. He would never forgive her—never love 
her again; and even now Myra’s heart was so earnest, 
so true in its affection, that the thought drew bitter 
tears from her eyes. 
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The Hotel Dessin, at Calais, was not reached till 
late at night. The wind howled through the nn- 
carpeted passages and the rain beat against the iiii« 
perfectly-fastened windows, and a distant roar of the 
angry sea was heard as the under-tone to every bars! 
of the tempestuous wind! But it was for one night 
only, — anything may be borne for one night; and 
there are very many worse shelters from a storm than 
the Hotel Dessin. When Myra was told, however, the 
next morning that it was too rough for her to be 
allowed to cross the Channel, her heart absolutely 
failed her, and she burst into tears. 

‘ Weakness of spirits, consequent on loss of 
strength,’ said Mrs. Hensman; and perhaps she was 
right. At any rate she was more confirmed in her 
resolution not to run any risk; and the faint hope 
which Myra had entertained of being able to gain her 
point, and be permitted to cross at all hazards, was 
extinguished. She sat down in the comfortless saXon^ 
not even attempting to read, but trying to amuse her¬ 
self by watching the sturdy peasants, who, regardless 
of the rain, to which French people generally seem 
to be supremely indifferent, were trudging through 
the streets with their sahots clattering on the rough 
pave. But a white cap and a wooden shoe were no 
longer novel sights, and Myra’s eye was much more 
quickly caught by the black coat and white neck-tie 
of an English gentleman, a clergyman evidently, 
rather young, not very dignified in his appearance or 
walk, but surely, Myra thought she knew him-— 
doubted, looked, doubted again ; then, as he finally 
stopped before the entrance to the hotel, exclaimed, 
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j ‘ Mr. Baines! * and absolutely forgetful of pro- 
j priety, almost ran out of the room to meet him. 
j Mrs. Hensman was very glad to see an English 
, face, though it might be that of a person nearly a 
, stranger. Colonel Hensman laughed, and declared 
, that his little friend Myra was so excited, he could not 
but fear the meeting would be dangerous, but still, in 
a foreign country, civility was a first duty ; and he 
forthwith went downstairs to renew his acquaintance 
with Mr. Baines, and invite him to join them in their 
private saUm, 

Mr. Baines, struggling with the difficulties of a 
French sentence, and a first experience of francs, 
sous, and centimes, received the invitation with a 
thankfulness which was quite touching; and confiding 
his purse to the Colonel, who promised to make all 
due payments, and engage his bedroom for him, w^s 
ushered upstairs by the waiter, and when the door of 
the salon was opened, found himself alone with Myra. 
His first exclamation was one of pleasure; his next of 
most perplexed surprise. 

‘ Are you not intending to cross ? Surely, you are 
going?’ 

‘ Mrs. Hensman won’t go,’ said Myra; ‘ she is afraid 
of the storm.’ 

‘ But not going ? You will be too late! Is it im¬ 
possible ?’ 

‘ Not at all impossible; but I am not allowed.’ 

‘ But you must go — surely, you must. You will 
not be in time.’ 

‘ Not in time for to-day, but in time for to¬ 
morrow.’ 

G G 
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‘ But a day will make so much diflPerence—do n’t 
understand.’ 

^ Neither do 1/ said Myra. 

‘ You intend to bo present, of course ? ’ 

^Present at what? Please to speak out, Mr. 
Baines. You look so strange. What is the matter ?’ 

^But — surely, it can’t have been kept from you. 
The day after to-morrow is-* 

‘ What ?’ 

‘ Your sister’s wedding day.’ 

Myra turned very pale, sat perfectly still for about 
two seconds, and then rose and walked slowly out of 
the room. Almost immediately afterwards Mrs^ 
Hensman entered. Mr. Baines stood up to ex¬ 
plain, and attempted to apologise for having been 
abrupt, but Mrs. Hensman interrupted him: * Excuse 
me ; we will leave all that. Is this news true ? ’ 

‘ Quite true.’ 

‘ The day after to-morrow ? ’ 

* Undoubtedly. I understood that Miss Myra 
Cameron was expected at home yesterday.’ 

Mrs. Hensman thought for a moment. * Is the 
packet gone ?’ she rang the bell. It was not an¬ 
swered for several minntes; Mr. Baines proposed to 
go in search of Colonel Hensman; Mrs. Hensman 
followed him, but the landlord of the hotel was met 
on the stairs, and the question was repeated. 

‘ He did not know whether the packet was gone; 
he would inquire; he thought it possible—probable; 
he would return directly.’ But ten minutes, which 
seemed an hour, went by, and still he did not come. 
At length the answer was brought—the packet, was 
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at that very moment leaving the harbour. Mrs. 
Hensman gave a sigh of relief, and led the way back 
to the salon, 

‘ Now, Mr. Baines,' she said, as she sat down on 
the velvet but cushionless sofa, and begged him to 
take the arm-chair opposite, ‘we have time before 
us; you must tell me all about it. It is a most 
inexplicable and unfortunate blunder. I knew, 
certainly, that Rosamond Cameron was engaged, but 
this marriage is a thunderbolt.’ 

It was placing the unhappy young curate on the 
rack, but he bore the ordeal with great outward 
composure. ‘Mr. Cameron’s family,’ he said, ‘had 
been in England, as doubtless Mrs. Hensman knew, 
for more than a fortnight. Miss Cameron’s en¬ 
gagement had been announced directly they ar¬ 
rived, and he always understood that the marriage 
would be speedy, but he had heard nothing definite 
till ten days ago, when he was told that no time 
could be lost, as Mr. Verney was under the ne¬ 
cessity of starting immediately for India, and that 
the wedding-day was fixed. At the same time, he 
understood that Miss Myra Cameron was on her 
way home, and would probably arrive there three or 
four days before the wedding. Beyond this he knew 
nothing. As to why he had chosen that precise time 
for leaving Yare, and escaping the wedding festivities, 
Mr. Baines said nothing. He confined himself to a 
bare narration of facts, given in a dry tone, and with 
considerable rapidity of utterance. 

Mrs. Hensman listened politely, but it was evident 
0 0 2 
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that she scarcelj heard what he said; and when he 
ended, instead of making any direct reply, she merely 
remarked, * I see how it is; they must hare written 
to Munich after we left it We went off earlier than 
we had intended, in order to have a day at Heidelberg* 
How very provoking! ’ 

^ But you were prepared; you knew of the engage¬ 
ment,’ said Mr. Baines. 

^ Oh, yes, in a way; that is, Colonel Hensman and 
myself did. But it has been kept from Myra—she 
has been so unwell, and she is so easily excited. We 
wanted her to be at home, and be told of it by her 
own family quietly.’ 

^ And I mentioned it so suddenly ! ’ exclaimed poor 
Mr. Baines, looking alarmed at the thought of the 
possible mischief he had done. 

Mrs. Hensman gave him no consolation; she did 
feel very unreasonably provoked with him, and she 
said, coldly, ‘ It is too late to regret, and Myra must 
have been told before to-morrow. She will be at 
home now in time.* 

‘But it is so startling—it will all seem so hurried; 
and she will lose a day with her sister,’ said Mr. 
Baines, in the tone of one who thought the latter 
vexation too serious to be endured with anything 
like equanimity. 

‘ Myra is too sensible to fret unnecessarily,’ was 
the reply; but Mrs. Hensman did not apparently feel 
as certain of this fact as her words implied, for, 
without any apology, she went immediately to look 
for Myra, and poor Mr. Baines was left to meditate 
upon his blunder and his disappointment, and console 
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himself as best he might with Murray and a foreign 
Bradshaw, or, when they failed, to amuse himself 
with the novelties of the sabots and blo^ises, the 
torrents of rain, and the pave streets, which had so 
entirely failed to interest Myra. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

0 news of Myra?’ said Mrs. Cameron, watching 
her husband anxiously as he opened the post<^ 
bag at breakfast time. 

‘I do not see what news you are to expect, my 
dear; Myra will be here almost as soon as a letter 
could reach us. Rosamond, these documents are for 
you ; a secretary will be required to answer them.’ 

Mr. Cameron handed Rosamond a collection of 
letters, some congratulatory, some from tradespeople 
and milliners. They were glanced at, and laid aside 
with an air of quiet importance, and Rosamond con¬ 
tinued her breakfast. 

‘ I shall be very glad when this turmoil is over,’ 
observed Mrs. Cameron, plaintively; ‘and I don’t 
understand about Myra. I thought she would cer¬ 
tainly have written a few lines to her sister. And 
it is such a storm to-day I They cannot possibly 
cross, and Myra will not be able to try on her dress. 
Are you sure, Rosamond, that Conyers gave the 
right pattern? And then she has been ill, and 
perhaps she is thinner; it would be so very awkward 
if the dress did not fit. Don’t you think it im¬ 
possible for them to cross to-day, Mr. Cameron?’ 

\ 
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‘I think nothing impossible, my dear, that is 
necessary. Myra must come; I told Mrs. Hensman 
so. If they had done wisely, they would have taken 
the Ostend passage and have been here yesterday. 
It is very unwise to hasten things in this way.' 

Mr. Cameron looked a dignified rebuke at Rosa¬ 
mond as he said this, for in his secret heart he was 
not quite easy as to Myra’s silence ; and whenever he 
was uncomfortable he solaced himself by blaming 
some one for some thing. Just now, everything dis¬ 
agreeable was laid to the charge of the hurry and 
business occasioned by the wedding. 

‘ I can’t help thinking it was foolish in us to keep 
her so much in ignorance,’ continued Mrs. Cameron; 
‘ she will be so very much startled, and she takes 
things to heart curiously sometimes. But then we 
did not know anything ourselves for certain till quite 
lately. It is a thousand pities Mr. Verney could not 
have waited a little longer.’ 

‘ Myra will do very well, mamma,’ said Rosamond, 
in a tone of quiet assurance, which was like an opiate 
to Mrs. Cameron’s nervous fidgetiness. ‘ She will 
have sufficient time to think and reconcile herself to 
everything on the journey, and she will have been 
spared a great deal of confusion and worry by not 
having been jiere the last fortnight.’ 

‘ Certainly, that is very true. I have never suffered 
so much in all my life from the whirl of things as I 
have since we came home. I have not been able to 
settle myself in the least, and Conyers seems to have 
no time to attend to anything. And now, to-day, 
how many people are coming ? ’ 
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‘ I have made a list, my dear,’ said Mr. Camero 
‘ I will read it to you.’ 

He drew a paper from his pocket-book, and we 
through the names of aunts, uncles, cousins, intimi 
friends, persons who were certain to come, perso 
who were doubtful, persons who had been asked ai 
refused, persons who would like to come but con 
not, till poor Mrs. Cameron felt as if she had be 
looking at a merry-go-round, and the various i 
dividuals mentioned flitted past her bewildered brai 
and became absolutely undistinguishable. 

‘ I desire to do everything with method,* said li^ 
Cameron. ‘There is nothing like method for tl 
avoidance of confusion, more especially when tii 
presses. You will understand now, my dear, i 
that you have to do, and I will leave a copy of tl 
paper with you for your instruction. Juliet,* and 1 
turned to the two younger children, who had be< 
brought from school to be present at their sistei 
wedding — ‘ you write a good and legible hand, 1< 
this list be copied for your mamma, and then retui 
it to me.’ 

‘And who did you say were coming to sleep?* ii 
quired Mrs. Cameron ; ‘ I did not quite understand.’ 

‘ The paper, my dear ! You will have nothing t 
do but to consult the paper. Rosamond, I shal 
require your attendance in my study this evening 
The necessary legal documents will by that time b 
prepared.’ 

‘And if Myra should not come?’ inquired Mrs 
Cameron. 
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* Myra will come, my dear. She must come, and 
she will. I beg that you will not distress yourself.’ 

Mr. Cameron begged in the tone of command, and 
his wife was silenced; but when he had left the 
breakfast table she again confided her misgivings to 
Eosamond. 

* There was a storm, that was certain; and packets 
did not always cross in stormy weather, and what 
should they do if Myra did not come?’—observa¬ 
tions which had all been made and answered before, 
and Rosamond’s only resource was to divert Mrs. 
Cameron’s mind for the present by talking of the 
crowd of visitors, whilst earnestly hoping in her own 
mind that Mrs. Verney would, as usual, drive over 
from Stormont early, and use her all-powerful influ¬ 
ence for the quieting of Mrs. Cameron’s nerves. 

Rosamond really was to be admired that morning 
for the tact, patience, and self-possession which she 
displayed. Myra, under similar circumstances, would 
not have done half as well. Rosamond might have 
been the most unselfish of mortals, to judge by the 
care and thought which she bestowed upon all things 
and all people. Mrs. Cameron complained of hasty 
arrangements, and had more than once been heard 
to prophesy that nothing could by any possibility be 
properly managed when so little time was allowed 
for preparations; but Rosamond had from the first 
determined that whether much haste or little were to 
be used, she would not bate one iota of the essentials 
of a wedding ordered in the best style; and quietly 
and diligently she had worked, not only for the last 
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fortnight, but even before they left Paris, with ^ 
view of being ready at the appointed time. 

‘ Miss Cameron is so far-seeing about everythisj 
said Conyers to Mrs. Pearson, when the wedding v 
discussed that same day in the housekeeper’s roo 
‘ Would you believe it, she had ordered half 1 
dresses before anyone else would have thought ah 
them, and now she takes everything as quietly as 
she had been getting ready to be married for the I 
six months. Mr. Verney would not find many lad 
with such thought. Just imagine what poor M 
Myra would have done in the same case ! Why, i 
would not have had a thing ready, even at the I 
moment. Well! • there are some people bom v 
brains for common use, and some with brains 
uncommon; and for my part, I begin to think 
common ones get through the world much the bes 
‘Very true, Conyers,’ was the reply, ‘but, do 3 
know, I can’t help taking a greater fancy to M 
Myra of the two. I should n’t like to be her ladj 
maid, and no doubt you speak feelingly; but JM 
Cameron is never caught in the wrong in anythi: 
and somehow that strikes me as being what i 
Scotch grandmother used to call “ uncanny.” ’ 
Uncanny or not, Rosamond was most surprising 
useful on that day. Not even to Mr. Verney, 
whom she had latterly vented any secret feelings 
annoyance, did she show the slightest shade of i 
patience, fretfulness, or discontent. She was e 
dently basking in the sunshine of her positi 
supremely pleased with herself, and only one degi 
less pleased with every other person. As for 'h 
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Verney, he was the root and author of it all, and of 
necessity received his due share of appreciation. 
^ Rosamond was sweetly deferential to him now, at 
least whenever any one was present. It belonged to 
g the part of a fiancee^ and she would on no account 
g have been otherwise. If she had no eyes to see that 
j he was cold and irritable almost to nervousness, that 
^ his face looked haggard, that he started at sounds 
which were perfectly natural, examined the weather¬ 
glass as though some important event depended upon 
it, and was so abstracted that he often answered her 
questions in a way which was scarcely sensible— 
who was to blame her ? She had gained her object. 
She enjoyed the eclat of her engagement, and looked 
forward to the dignity of a wife. Mr. Verney was 
clever and exclusive, and she was proud of his ad¬ 
miration. She liked him, and, indeed, believed she 
loved him. He was too indolent to contradict her, 
and with him she thought that she should be more 
her own mistress than she could be in her father’s 
house. In short, marriage had presented itself as 
rather an agreeable and exciting possibility, and as 
there seemed no pai'ticular reason against it, it ap¬ 
peared better to accept it. Rosamond had taken 
care of herself, and Mr. Verney had, no doubt, taken 
equal care of himself. It was only unfortunate 
that he did not show his contentment to the 
world, or at least to that portion of it which was 
prepared to criticise. Mr. Cameron, indeed, was 
absent as usual; Mrs. Cameron was closeted with 
Mrs. Verney, or engrossed in busy nothings ; and the 
guests who arrived by instalments were at first too 
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much occupied with themselves, their jonmejB, 
their requirements for comfort, to scan his wed 
actions very closely. But the servants made t 
remarks freely, and by them it was decided 
Mr. Verney looked much more as though he 
preparing for his execution than for his wedding 
thing not to be wondered at,’ as Conyers obscr 
^ seeing that the gentleman was nothing on i 
occasions, and every one wished him out of the i 
It was only when the wedding was over tha 
would have things according to his own fashion, 
they would just wait a little they would see qa 
change, for she knew from what she had hear 
Stormont, that Mr. Verney was not a gentlemi 
be put upon by any one.’ 

The early part of that day was occupied by 1 
moud in giving orders for Mrs. Cameron ; the a 
noon was devoted to farewell visits in the villag 
order to leave the next day absolutely free for pac! 
and hnal arrangements, so that there might b 
confusion on the wedding morning. Mr. Ve 
offered to go with her, but Rosamond negatived 
proposal. They might meet possibly at the Reel 
she said, but parish visits she preferred paying al< 
they would be managed more quickly. 

The visit to the Rectory was Rosamond’s 
duty. She delayed it till she had only ten min 
to spare, if she hoped to be at home in tim( 
dress for dinner. Mrs. Patty had engaged that 
Doctor would see her at any hour. Weak tho 
he was, he would make every effort to say good- 
to her; a more solemn good-bye far than any wl 
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Rosamond contemplated ; but she either could not 
or would not face the fact, and tripped as lightly 
up the stairs to the sick-room, as though she was 
about to enter a ball-room. 

Yet even Eosamond was sobered when she ap¬ 
proached her old friend. There is a vast difference 
between the aspect of illness however serious, and of 
death—a difference which none can understand who 
have not witnessed it. We may watch by a sick-bed, 
week after week, month after month, and feel no 
hesitation in bringing to it the pursuits and amuse¬ 
ments of common life. We smile, and the smile is 
without sadness; we laugh, and the mirth gives us 
no shock! We even wish, as we say, to distract the 
invalid’s thoughts; we know that business and plea¬ 
sure imply the existence of a hope of recovery, and we 
feel that by encouraging such a hope, we do in fact 
strengthen life. But there is a look, indescribable, 
but instantaneously felt, which acts upon us like the 
solemnity of a religious rite. As we gaze upon it, 
business becomes profanation, and mirth a mockery. 
Death has laid its grasp upon that mortal frame, and 
death, however gentle its approach, is the summons 
to a Presence before which every interest, thought, 
and enjoyment of earth must be tested for Eternity. 

Eosamond Cameron was the selfish, frivolous de¬ 
votee of this world, when she crossed the threshold 
of Dr. Kingsbury’s chamber; but when she sat down 
beside the old man’s bed, and caught the earnest 
expression of his glassy, deep-sunk eye, and the 
flickering of his heavily-drawn breath, she was the 
awed frightened worshipper of a power which for the 
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to-morrow, bot deoth ineritebk^ and weij aooiu l|f 
dear/ and he tamed to Rosamond, * the Bible ia hr 
joa both. Mr. Yemej, a djing man’s words are ibr 
jou both. Christianity is truth ; Christ is ereiy- 
thing, l^re Ibr Him; for there is nothing else wortlt 
living for.’ 

A sigh rose from the depths of Mr. Yeney^& breast 
and he said in a tone low and earnest, and in which 
there yet blended somewhat of his natural sares^ 
‘ 1 wish yon could give me the legacy of your faith, 
Doctor; 1 should be a better man than I have ever 
been yet.’ 

^ Sir, it will not come by wishes; it will come by 
prayer. But we should have spoken of these things 
before.’ 

< Yes, indeed we shoold; that is, if it would hare 
done any good; but 1 am afraid it is too late now/ 

* Too late^ too late for so many things. Lord, I 
pray Thee to pardon me; ’ and the old man clasped hb 
hands together, whilst an expression intense in its 
sorrowful humility rested upon his sharpened features. 

Mrs. Fatty came forward. ^ That is enough, Doctor, 
dear. Now Mr. Verney, if you please.’ 

Dr. Kingsbury looked at Mr. Yemey intently, and 
murmured a solemn farewell; and then, as Rosamond 
drew nearer, he took her hand and pressed it to 
his lips with a half paternal, half courtly tender¬ 
ness, and said, as he released it: ^ My child, 1 would 
give you my last blessing.’ 

She knelt, and laying his hand upon her head, the 
old Doctor committed her to * God’s gracious mercy 
and protection, and prayed that the Lord would lift 
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looking in at a doorway which opened into a dressing- 
room. 

‘I will take care, Patty, thank you. Will you 
bring me the book ? ’ 

Mrs. Patty entered with a heavy tread, to which 
however the old man seemed quite insensible; she 
placed a Bible upon the bed, and went away. 

‘ I dare say you have several, my dear,’ he said to 
Bosamond, as he pointed to it, ^but 1 give you 
what I value most. When you look at it —* he paused 
for breath, and at that moment a shadow darkened 
the doorway, and Mrs. Patty again came up to the 
bedside and said : 

‘ Mr. Verney, Doctor; only for one instant. I have 
told him he must not stay longer.’ 

The old Rector’s eyes lighted up with a gleam of 
their former interest, and when Mr. Verney ap¬ 
proached, without waiting for any greeting, he took 
his hand, and joined it with Rosamond’s, and mur¬ 
mured as he held them both; ‘ Grant that they may 
so live together in this world, that in the world to 
come they may have life everlasting.’ 

There was no response, but Mr. Yemey’s face was 
ashy in its paleness. Rosamond sat down trem¬ 
bling. 

‘ Shall I move the book. Doctor? ’ said Mrs. Patty. 

But he laid his hand upon it. ‘ I was saying — I 
wished to say — Mr Verney, death is the truest of all 
tests.* 

‘ It is not death with you yet, Doctor, I hope,’ began 
Mr. Verney. 

‘ Yes, sir, it is death; not perhaps to-day, or 
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Up His countenance upon her, and give her peace, 
both at that time and evermoreand then Eosamond 
rose up and left the room with Mr. Verney, feeling 
for the time a better Christian in spirit than she had 
ever been before in the course of her whole life. 


fi H 
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pleasant flatteries to the elderly relations, whilst 
Rosamond played, and sang, and talked with the 
younger ones ; Mr. Verney hovering near her, watch¬ 
ing her as though she had been a pretty and petted 
child, and every now and then leading her out to 
some quick repartee, which, uttered in Rosamond’s 
sweet voice and with her very quiet manner, never 
failed to be perfectly lady-like. In that respect Mr. 
Verney had certainly chosen well. His wife would 
never offend his taste. And Rosamond was more to 
be loved that evening. She was more real, more 
genuine in her good-nature, more earnest and simple 
in all she said. The better part of her nature had 
been touched by the old Doctor’s farewell, and its in¬ 
fluence still lingered with her. But it was only lin¬ 
gering ; there was no depth in the feeling ; it awoke 
no self-scrutiny, no penitence; it was accompanied by 
no resolutions. The blossom was fair to the eye, 
but the plant had no root, and in a few hours it 
would fade. By the next morning it had faded. 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? No leisure 
was there for thought or regret, for hope or fear, on 
that crowded, busy, most matter-of-fact day. We 
idealise important occasions. We look forward to 
them as we imagine they ought to be; as in fact they 
are in spirit; but we forget that the material forms 
in which they are presented to us will at the moment, 
in all probability, entirely prevent our realising this 
spirit. If we have not learnt to perceive the unseen 
and invisible under the veil of our ordinary life, we 
shall be unable to discover it when it is presented to 
us under circumstances which are extraordinary. 

H H 2 
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They who live with falsehoods — fashion, vanify, 
worldly ambition, self-importance—as if thejinvolv^ 
lasting interests, will be blind when brought in con¬ 
tact with the most impressive realities, because, in the 
ordering of God’s Providence, the same forms Invest 
both truth and deception, the things of Time and the 
things of Eternity ; and only the eyes which have 
been opened by His grace can see the immeasurable 
difference between them. 

Rosamond Cameron’s last day of preparation for 
her wedding was, as such days always must be, 
distracted by orders, interruptions, trials of temper, 
little disappointments, cares of the most minute cha¬ 
racter. And as Rosamond had never trained herself 
to see in all such daily occurrences anything by 
which to elevate her mind by the exercise of self- 
discipline, or lead her above the world by the very 
turmoil and annoyance which beset her in it; so 
now they entirely overpowered the higher yearnings 
which the thought of death had awakened. The 
seed had been sown in the heart, but the cares and 
the pleasures of life were already springing up and 
choking it. 

Mr. Verney was not like Rosamond; he was too 
indolent, too indifferent to be engrossed by petty busi¬ 
ness. He gave his orders to his servants, and then 
left them to be executed. It was not in his way to 
trouble himself, except to find fault when anything 
was forgotten or done amiss. And it might be that 
he did see deeper into the meaning of all that was 
going on ; that he did in one sense realise more of its 
importance. BoA:es and packages, dresses and pre- 
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eents, were nothing to him, and he gave them no 
attention ; but the prospect of relief from pecuniary 
care, and the attainment of luxury and worldly posi¬ 
tion, were a great deal; and all these were involved 
in his approaching marriage; and, therefore, whilst 
smiling patronisingly upon Eosamond, he kept him¬ 
self as much as possible aloof from the business which 
gathered round her ; as though marriage was too 
serious to admit of such lighter considerations ; and 
looked, moved, and spoke with dignity and calmness, 
and in his secret heart was — miserable, 

‘ Myra must be here soon,’ said Mrs. Cameron, 
entering the school-room where Edmund, Juliet, and 
Annette were engaged, under Rosamond’s superin¬ 
tendence, in packing a box of books and drawings, 
which were especially to be cared for. ‘ It is getting 
on for five o’clock, and your father said certainly she 
would be at home in time for dinner.’ 

‘ Godfrey says she can’t come till after eight,’ said 
Juliet, ‘and he must,know.’ 

‘ I do n’t see, my dear, why Godfrey is to know 
better than your father. I shall go and ask Mr. 
Verney. I know he is in the library, and really I 
am anxious.’ 

‘ Let me go,’ said Edmund, ‘ though I do n’t sup¬ 
pose he can tell us more than Bradshaw.’ 

‘ Godfrey understands Bradshaw best,’ persisted 
Juliet, ‘and he and I looked at it last night, and 
settled it.’ 

‘ Then of course it will be so,’ said Rosamond, 
laughing. 

‘ Of course,’ repeated Edmund. ‘ It is such a pity 
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that Godfrey and Juliet can’t undertake the govem- 
ment of the world; they would manage it admirably/ 
‘ With Mr. Verney to help us/ said Juliet. * I am 
gure he lays down the law more than anyone.’ 

‘ Only he does it in a discreet way/ observed Kosa> 
mond. 

‘Yes/ said Juliet, meaningly, ‘ he is very discreet 
We all know that; do n’t we Annette ? ’ 

‘Juliet, the sooner you go back to school the 
better,’ remarked Edmund, sharply. 

‘ I meant no harm,’ replied Juliet, in a tone of mock 
humility. ‘ I only repeated what Miss Greaves said/ 
‘ Edmund, if you would just go and look for Mr. 
Verney, and bring him here,* said Mrs. Cameron. 
‘And Juliet, you must learn not to be pert. What 
does it signify what Miss Greaves said ? ’ 

‘ Nothing now, mamma, certainly,’ replied Juliet. 
‘ And Miss Greaves has never really known Mr. 
Verney; though she has heard things said of him.’ 

Rosamond looked up quickly, but she did not ask 
what Miss Greaves had heard. Juliet, however, 
answered the glance. 

‘ She heard of him, you know, from that young 
Indian lady. Miss Stuart, whom people said he was 
going to marry.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ was Rosamond’s short reply* 

‘ And you can’t think how surprised she was, when 
Mrs. de Lancey told her of your engagement, Rosa¬ 
mond. She would not believe it at first, and I was 
so glad when I could prove it was true. Though I 
heard Miss Greaves say to Mrs. de Lancey, that Miss 
Stuart had been jilted.’ 
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‘ Juliet, this gossip is wrong and unladylike,’ ob¬ 
served Mrs. Cameron, severely ; ‘ do n’t let me hear 
any more of it.’ 

But Eosamond only smiled, and said gently, ‘Oh 
yes, mamma, if you please; it is amusing to know the 
nonsense the world talks. Let me hear it all, Juliet.’ 

‘ Yes, let us hear it all;’ and Juliet felt a hand laid 
lightly on her shoulder, and, turning round, saw Mr. 
Verney standing behind her. ‘ Young ladies’ stories 
of their schools are a revelation of a new world.’ 

Juliet coloured crimson, shook off Mr. Verney’s 
hand, and remained silent. 

There was a most awkward pause. ‘Mysteries!’ 
said Mr. Verney. ‘ I won’t inquire, but you might 
trust me.’ 

‘ No mystery,’ observed Mrs. Cameron; ‘but Juliet 
brings home school-room gossip, and I do n’t approve 
of it.’ 

‘ It was not gossip, it was truth,’ murmured Juliet 
to Annette; but Annette was prudent, and took no 
notice. 

Eosamond busied herself with the packing, but 
that she was uncomfortable was very evident. Mrs. 
Cameron had recourse to Bradshaw, and engaged both 
Mr. Verney and Edmund’s attention in the endea¬ 
vour to explain it, which, as her sight was so bad 
that she could not read the figures, was no easy task. 
Mr. Verney glanced at Eosamond more than once, 
and when at length Mrs. Cameron released him, he 
went up to her, and said: ‘ You are tiring yourself; 
you had better let me help you.’ 



JL 6XIEKE OT TSZ WOXLDk. 

^ Thank joo, no; I cata maioage Ibr niyaril^* ad 
Koamond urTWid deindedlj awaj fima Imn. 

n't ft 30 tariotu haw days come again?’ 

f^xehumed Jaliet, ^ Don’t joa remember, Idr. Ter- 
nfj, the daj we were }»aekxng for Boaamond befim 
nfte went ap to London, bow joa came in just when 
the was looking orer a portfolio as she is doing now, 
and how ^ron admired the ** Bridge of St. Martin ?” ’ 

* Yes/ he said, * I hare reason to remember it 
and drawing nearer to Rosamond, he added, in a tone 
intended for no one bat herself * It was the gift of 
that drawing which first gave me confidence.’ 

Juliet’s quick ears had, howerer, caught the words, 
and with her usual utter want of tact, she exclaimed: 

* f t was only half Rosamond’s after alL It did duty for 
Annette too, when it was wanted, so it was very con¬ 
venient. It gained Annette a prize, and-’ 

Kdinund interrupted her. ‘Juliet, it strikes me 
that both you and Annette chatter much more than 
you work. You may just as well put on your bonnets 
and come for a walk with me. Perhaps, though, my 
inoitier wants you?* 

*No.* Mrs. CiuncTon did not want them; ‘ she was 
going to lie down in her own room; she was very 
t irod, and her eyes ached; she wished Myra was 
at honu^ to ix^ad to her, and then perhaps she might 
go to sloop/ Annotto offered to take Myra’s place, 
but Mrs. Cameron was fanciful about reading. She 
was aecustkniKHl to hlyra, and could not reconcile 
herself to anyone else; and Edmund, who seemed 
W\\{ upon (akii\g (>osso88ion of his two younger sisters, 
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and leaving Mr. Verney and Rosamond alone, repeated 
his proposal for a walk, and succeeded in dispersing 
the party. 

Whether his thoughtfulness was appreciated, re¬ 
mained to be proved. Rosamond continued her occu¬ 
pation, Mr. Verney stood by her; neither spoke for 
some seconds. Then Mr.^Verney said, ‘And you 
won’t let me help you ? ’ 

‘ No, thank you.’ 

‘ There is something the matter, Rosamond.’ 

‘ Nothing, thank you.’ 

‘ That means something ; I must know.* 

‘ And if I do not choose to say ? ’ 

‘ You are annoyed at some nonsense of Juliet’s ? ’ 

‘ I have not heard any nonsense that I am aware of.’ 

‘ Some sense then ; something she has told you.’ 

‘ She has said nothing to annoy me.’ 

Mr. Verney bit his lip. ‘ Rosamond, I can’t stand 
this.’ 

‘Neither can 1. Would you kindly move out of 
the light ? ’ 

He made a gesture of impatience, and was going 
away. Then he stopped, and said ; ‘ Are we to go 
on in this way all day ? ’ 

‘ In what way ? I shall soon have finished what 
I am doing.’ 

‘ You mean to drive me wild! ’ he exclaimed. ‘How 
can I explain what is amiss, if you won’t tell me what 
it is?’ 

‘ There is nothing amiss. I daresay your young 
Indian friend has recovered her disappointment by 
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this time, and of course she is the only person 1 
pitied.* 

Mr. Vemey turned yery pale. 

‘ I see,’ continued Rosamond, bitterly, ‘ there 
need of explanation. It is all very natural. I c 
find fault, only I think I might have been told.* 

‘ Told ! what ? That intolerable school gossi 
* Yes, it is quite intolerable.* 

‘But what is it? For pity’s sake, Rosamond,( 
go on with this absurd mystery.* 

‘ I merely follow your example,* said Rosan 
‘If you had plainly told me, when I aUuded 
similar report in Paris, that you had been eng 
before, I should have understood it. I am not jea 
‘ But I was not engaged; I was—it is all nons 
What do you mean ? * 

‘ Only that I should have felt it was treatin 
more honourably to be quite open, as I have 
with you. I have never been engaged t^l nov 
should have told you if I had been.* 

‘ Engaged ? folly ! absurdity ! Do you sup 
Rosamond, that a man of my age is bound to co 
every passing fancy ? * 

‘ Certainly not. A passing fancy and an eng 
ment are very different.* 

‘ And if I had been engaged, where would ! 
been the harm ? * 

‘ None at all. Though I do n’t know that 
pleasant to go about the world, as the person 
has caused another to be jilted.* 

‘ I do n’t allow that word, Rosamond.’ 
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‘ I do n’t wish you to allow it. Tell me only that 
I may contradict it.’ 

^ I will not answer the question ; it is an insult. 
Rosamond, you can’t doubt me.’ 

‘ I do n't want to do so,’ said Rosamond, more gently, 
‘ but I cannot have a child like Juliet sneering at me. 
And — I should like to know the truth.* 

‘ Would you ? ’ and he smiled a little sarcastically ; 
‘ it would be very easily told. You had better apply 
to the circulating library, and read how often foolish 
men have been caught by pretty faces, and then re¬ 
pented. Seriously, it is not worth your inquiring 
about; only I can’t bear to see you unlike yourself. 
Was the young lady’s name Stuart ? ’ 

He hesitated as he spoke the name, but Rosamond 
did not remark it, and before she could answer, he 
went on quietly, ‘ An Indian fancy I one must have 
something to amuse oneself with in such a wearisome 
life. And all men take to flirting more or less. I 
do n’t pretend to say that 1 was better than the rest, 
and I daresay the young lady—as most young ladies 
do — considered it a more serious occupation than I 
did. But it is not worth your troubling yourself 
about, love. Won’t you believe me ? ’ 

Rosamond was touched by the tone. Her pride 
rather than her affection had been wounded, and to 
see Mr. Verney in the least humble, quite satisfied her. 

She looked up and smiled, as she answered : ^ I 
only wish you would take Juliet in hand. She is 
much worse than she used to be, and she was intoler¬ 
able enough before. I wonder how it is that nothing 
can ever make her a lady.’ 
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Mr, Yernej shrngged his shoolderi. ^ Naime !' 
he said ^ It is alwajs too strong for art. Bat leart 
her to me ; she shall not torment joa anj more.* 

^ She has no resenre, no discretion,* oontinoed Bo- 
samond * And she piques herself upon it; she ealh 
it troth*’ 

^ Troth which is not alwajs to be spoken,’ said 
3Ir. Vemey. 

^ No ; in this respect she is somewhat like Mjn, 
who is also at times oncommonlj awkward and dis¬ 
agreeable, in what she sajs. Do n’t joo think so? ’ 

3fr. Vemej made no answer. 

forgot—Mjra is soch a pet of joors,’ oontinoed 
Hosamond, interpreting his silence; ^ jou won’t be 
satisfied till joo have seen her.’ 

* Perhaps not,’ and Mr. Vemej verj qoicklj left 
the roooL 





CHAPTER XLIIL 


H OW he did despise himself I There is no feeling 
so utterly unendurable as that. And Mr. Ver- 
ney was not a man to take out his actions, examine, 
and make excuses for them. He was too proud to 
own that he was wrong, too indolent to endeavour to 
prove that he was right. His effort for years had 
been to escape from himself, and he was an adept in 
the art. When, as a youth, he did what conscience 
condemned, he simply strove to forget it, and so he 
did now. And under the circumstances in which he 
was placed, he could have forgotten, he could have 
made himself fairly comfortable, if only he had not 
been haunted by an apparently unreasonable dread 
of Myra’s return. How she could interfere with him, 
indeed, he did not see; and whatever she might say, 
he had but to adopt the same tone which had just 
succeeded so well with Rosamond, for there is nothing 
like acknowledging a report up to a certain point if 
one wishes to stop it. But, after all, Mr. Verney had 
not lost the feelings of a gentleman, however little 
he might retain those of a Christian; and when he 
was compelled to evade, equivocate, perhaps even to 
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niter z direct falsehood, he despised himadf, ni 
then he was wretched. He wandered into the gaidei 
now, and finding Godfrej Cameron there, endnrei 
the penance of his societj for nearljan hoar, becanm 
he could not bear to be left alone. He strolled into 
Mrs. Cameron’s boudoir, and again went through all 
the Bradshaw calcnlations, in order to occnpj hii 
thoughts ; he almost determined to walk down to the 
Parsonage and inquire after the rector, but he was 
afraid of being asked to walk np^stairs, and he could 
not face another interriew with a djing man, and 
that man Dr. Kingsbury ; and at length, as the 
dinner hour approached, he harried back to Stor¬ 
mont, dreading, as he said to Rosamond, to be scruti¬ 
nised before the appointed time by a fresh relay of 
guests; and, by the aid of a cigar, a novel, and his 
toilet, contrived to distract his mind until the carriage 
was announced which was to take him to dine at the 
Hall 

And then came the ordeal of the stiff circle before 
dinner, and the introductions and the attempts at 
conversation; but all that was an assistance to Mr. 
Verney- He was in his element when called upon to 
exert himself conversationally, and the sight of num¬ 
bers awoke bis spirit of criticism, and so his self¬ 
appreciation was restored. Whenever he could be sati¬ 
rical he felt himself superior, and then the ordinary 
laws which govern, or ought to govern the common 
herd, became a matter of less importance to him; 
he could afford to overlook them. By the time 
dinner was on the table, ladies glanced at him 
timidly and admiringly, and gentlemen listened to 
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him as a man whose opinions were worth having, an4 
Mr. Verney was satisfied, and at ease. 

< Was not that a ring at the bell?’ asked Mrs. Cam-* 
eron of the butler, just as the second course was 
placed on the table. Mr. Verney, who was seated 
near her, turned round as though he had been shot. 
The butler left the room to inquire. 

< We are expecting Myra,’ said Mrs. Cameron in 
explanation to the gentleman at her right hand. ^ Mr. 
Verney is as anxious about her as any of us; she is 
such a favourite of his.’ 

Captain Stevens, who was a distant relation, 
laughed, and made some common-place remark about 
its not being permitted to fall in love with two young 
ladies at once. 

‘ I am afraid it is an offence rather frequently com¬ 
mitted,’ exclaimed Colonel Verney, joining in the 
conversation. ‘ I have heard of three cases of jilting 
this season.’ 

‘ If the first culprit could have been hung, it would 
have been a warning to the rest,’ said Edmund 
Cameron, from the opposite side of the table. ‘ One 
dreadful example every season would save an infinity 
of trouble.’ 

‘ I hope you would not make an example of both 
sexes,’ observed Mrs. Verney, ‘for jilting, you know, 
is considered by some young ladies quite their 
privilege.’ 

There was a general exclamation of disavowal of 
the doctrine from all the ladies present, and Godfrey, 
thrusting himself into the conversation, and taking 
their part for the sake of contradiction, undertook to 
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r 

I prove from his own knowledge that in one 

^ instances, generally known, the fault had rest 

the gentleman. Rosamond’s taste went agai 
topic, and she tried to stop him; but whenever ( 
was in the vein for anecdotes, it would have 
I easy to do this as to arrest the current of i 

Story followed story, whilst, one by one, the at 
of nearly every person at table was attracts 
Godfrey had, what of all things he most co\ 
the command of the conversation. 

‘It was not Myra,’ said Mrs. Cameron, ! 
forward and addressing Mr. Verney in an 
tone. He bowed and smiled, and said he < 
expect her so soon; and then he went on quie 
cussing a question of political reform with ( 
Mainwaring, his next neighbour, apparent 
hearing a syllable which Godfrey was sayin 
only pausing to fill his glass whenever th( 
came round. He drank but little generally, bi 
evening was an exception. 

‘ I understand your nephew has first-rate ] 
of conversation,’ remarked Captain Stevens i 
Verney. ‘It is a pity he does not give more 
the benefit of them.’ 

‘He has no morbid desire for social distil 
replied Mrs. Verney. ‘ It is a mind sufiicie 
itself, requiring no support, and therefore not i 
ready to exert itself. But he can be drawn ( 
those who understand him;’ and acting upon h< 
suggestions, Mrs. Verney dexterously insinuate 
self into the political conversation^ and compel] 
uephew to give her his attention and his opinio 
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But she failed in persuading him to display him¬ 
self. He answered her, but it was with only that 
amount of interest which politeness required, and he 
shrank back into what Mrs. Verney called his shell, 
and, with a smile, she banteringly told him that he 
was so nervous and so pre-engrossed, she would wait 
till after the next day to gain his attention. 

The ladies left the dinner-table. Mrs. Vemey 
persuaded Mrs. Cameron to go and rest in her 
boudoir. Rosamond also withdrew. Coffee was 
brought in, the ordinary circle was formed, the ordi¬ 
nary little nothings were said, and the spirit of ennui 
was stealing over the party. Juliet looked at the 
time-piece. 

‘ Five minutes to the half hour ! Myra ought to 
be here. Hark! * 

A carriage was distinctly heard, the wheels crash¬ 
ing over the graveL Juliet and Annette rushed 
down the stairs. 

‘ How pleasant it is to see such sisterly affection ! ’ 
murmured Mrs. Verney. ‘Elise, my love, I wish 
you would just go and prepare Mrs. Cameron for dear 
Myra’s arrival. Mrs. Cameron is so sadly nervous,* 
she continued, addressing the party generally, ‘and 
she has been painfully excited by Myra’s delay. But 
it is all over now. I felt sure myself that nothing 
could occur to mar the general happiness on an oc¬ 
casion so auspicious.* 

There was a bustle on the staircase, a murmur of 
voices ; then Elise Verney came back, saying that 
Myra was gone to her mother. She was not looking 
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at all well; the journey had fatigued her a good 
and they had had a bad crossing. 

Everyone was immediately very sorry, but the 
it quite natural, and had no doubt she would 
recover; and then each lady who had enjoyec 
privilege of crossing the Channel felt anxioti 
relate her experience, and listened with polite 
patience to her neighbour's details, till she could 
an occasion to introduce her own. So the stii 
of the party wore off, and Mrs. Verney, percei 
that the conversation had become more general, 
the opportunity of stealing out of the room, w 
really good-natured wish to know something i 
Myra. 

She met Annette in the corridor. ‘Myr^ is 
mamma. We have been sent away. Mrs. Vei 
is there anything the matter ? * and Annette, 
was naturally timid, and really tender-hearted, i 
up to Mrs. Verney’s side, and looked up anxious 
her face. 

‘The matter, my dear, no. What should Ik 
matter? Poor little Myra is tired. Just go an< 
Rosamond that she must come down and make 
self agreeable. I will go and speak to your mas 
‘But Myra looked as if she was unhappy,* 
Annette, ‘ and mamma exclaimed so when she 
her; and she is ill, I am sure.* 

‘My dear Annette, do not let your little hea 
disturbed with fancies. Go and fetch Rosamond 
stay quietly in the drawing-room. Tell Rosamc 
shall return in a few minutes. When tlie genth 
come up w ' must have some music.* 
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‘The gentlemen are coming up now/ exclaimed 
Annette ; ‘ I must go and tell Mr. Verney that Myra 
is come; he will be so glad,* But Mr. Verney was 
not there, he was still in the dining-room talking 
politics, Edmund said, and Annette must not trouble 
him about Myra; he would know about her quite as 
soon as he wished. Annette went back to the draw¬ 
ing-room discomfited, and Mrs. Verney, not without 
a slight feeling of curiosity, knocked at the door of 
Mrs. Cameron’s boudoir. 

‘ Come in,* was said in a weak voice, and Mrs. 
Verney opened the door jqst as Myra, who had been 
kneeling by her mother’s sofa, started up, endeavour¬ 
ing to appear as if she had been standing. 

‘Charmed, most charmed to see you, love,* said 
Mrs. Verney, kissing her ; ‘ you have had a wretched 
journey, I hear; a miserable crossing. Let me see 
how you are looking.* She gently laid her hand on 
Myra’s shoulder, and turned her to the light, as she 
might have done when she was a child of ten years 
old. 

Myra bore the touch bravely, but her answer was, 
in spite of herself, chilling. ‘ They had had rather a 
rough passage, but it was nothing like that of the 
previous day.* 

‘ And you have been surprised, excited, your 
nerves are shaken — you were not prepared for this 
sudden and most interesting event ? Dear Mrs. 
Cameron, she will do well to retire to rest imme¬ 
diately, after having eaten something. Do n’t you 
think so ? ’ 


112 
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‘ I wish to go into the drawing-room,* said My: 
decidedly; ‘ mamma, if you do n*t object, I will 
and dress at once.’ 

‘It is a strange fancy, mj dear,* was the rep] 
‘ very unlike yourself.’ And Mrs. Cameron appea 
to Mrs. Verney: ‘She does not look like hers 
does she ? 1 was quite startled when I saw her 
first.’ 

‘Feverish,’ said Mrs. Verney, with a smi 
‘ feverish from excitement, but it will wear off. J 
you quite certain, my love, that you will do wisely 
attempting to see your friends to-night ? You i 
have such a very trying day to-morrow; and ; 
must be up early, so must we all.* 

‘ And I want Conyers to try on your dress,’ s 
Mrs. Cameron; ‘ I should like to see it on mys 
Indeed, it is so late, Myra, I think you will do m' 
better not to think of appearing in the drawi 
room; no one will expect you.’ 

‘ You have seen Kosamond, of course,’ said ^ 
Verney. 

‘ She has seen no one but myself and the 1 
children, I believe,’ observed Mrs. Cameron. ‘ 
were just having a little talk about the marri 
when you came in, my dear Mrs. Verney. I 
telling her that she must not put on a sad face, wl 
her sister is going to be so happy.’ 

‘Dear child ! She was always so sensiti 
murmured Mrs. Verney. ‘But you will see R< 
mond looking so bright, my love; and Charles 
supremely happy.’ 

Alas ! for Myra, and that unfortunate impossibil 
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I of concealing her feelings which entirely prevented 
R her being a heroine. Her face expressed a mixture 
of impatience and misery, which the effort to subdue 
I only served to intensify. 

r ‘ Mamma, I think I should like' to go to my own 
, room,’ was all the answer she could make. 

I ‘ Do so, my dear. Make yourself comfortable, and 
tell Conyers what you would like to have — a little 
tea, I suppose; and perhaps some chicken, or a 
cutlet; order just what you fancy.’ 

‘ I can’t eat,’ said Myra, ‘ my head aches ; and I 
have not seen Eosamond, or’— her voice was scarcely 
audible, as she added—‘ Mr, Verney.’ 

Mrs. Verney laughed. ‘ Oh ! is that it ? The 
old fancy. Well! I must say you are constant; and 
you need not be at all jealous ; he is devoted to you 
still.’ 

‘He has been looking forward to seeing you all 
day,* said Mrs. Cameron. ‘ Suppose,’ and she turned 
to Mrs. Verney— ‘Would it be troubling you very 
much to ask him to come and see Myra here ? The 
gentlemen must be out of the dining-room by this 
time.’ 

‘ Oh ! mamma, no, not here ; ’ Myra paused, con¬ 
scious of the strangeness of her words ; then added, 
‘ It will tire you; and, indeed, if I may, I should like 
to go into the drawing-room.’ 

‘ But with a headache, my dear, and having had 
nothing to eat ?’ 

‘ Poor child I she won’t be satisfied till she has had 
him all to herself,’ said Mrs. Verney. ‘ I daresay 
she has something very important to say to him. 
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They were alwaje famed for haTing^ secrets, and I I 
think under the circumstances we maj trust them.' ■ 
3frs. Cameron receired the suggestion quite lite- I 
rallj. * I do n’t understand,’ she said. * Mr. Vem^ I 
can come here verj well, and then Mjra can hare I 
something to eat and go to bed; that seems to me 
the most sensible notion.’ 

< I have not seen papa, either,’ persisted Mjra. 

‘ Homesick for everyone, I perceive,’ said Mrs. 
Verney. ‘What do you say to indulging her, my 
dear Mrs. Cameron, and allowing her to go into the 
drawing-room just as she is? The part^ are all 
relations, or intimate friends, and they will quite 
understand that she is just come off a journey.’ || 

‘As you will,’ said Mrs. Cameron, languidly. ‘I 
don’t think I can appear again to-night myself; I 
am quite exhausted. I should like to see Rosamond 
before she goes to bed; and Myra, my dear, when 
you go up stairs remember you must put on your dress, 
and let Conyers see that it fits. I think I may de¬ 
pend upon her, don’t you ?’ she added, speaking to 
Mrs. Verney. 

‘ Without doubt; or Rosamond will look at it, I am 
sure. Now Myra, love, just go and take off your 
bonnet, and make your hair smooth, and then I will 
introduce you, as you wish it so much.’ 

Hut Myra had just arrived at the conclusion that 
she did not wish it at all, that she had made a most 
foolish blunder, and in her intense dread of drawing 
upon herself unnecessary remark, bad decided, as is so 
often the case, upon the very line of conduct which 
would bo the most remarkable. All through the long 

\ 
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journey she had been endeavouring to plan how she 
should meet Mr. Verney, and what excuse she could 
make for seeing him alone ; and finding herself unable 
to determine a question which could only be settled by 
the circumstances of the moment, she bad worked 
herself up into a state of nervous uncertainty, which 
was the sure precursor of a blunder. She had already 
drawn upon herself her mother’s attention, and Mrs. 
Verney’s, and now she was going to do what of all 
things she most dreaded, face a large party, who 
would look at and watch her; and perhaps, after all, 
she might fail in finding the moment which she de¬ 
sired for begging to speak with Mr. Verney alone. 
As she passed the drawing-room, on her way to her 
own room, she stopped; the door was half open, and 
she looked in. Mr. Verney was there, standing with 
his back to her, drinking coffee, and talking to some 
ladies. Myra forgot she could be seen, and stood 
riveted to the spot, her heart beating violently. Per¬ 
haps he would turn and see her; if so, he would 
surely come and speak to her; and once she was nearly 
certain that he did see her. But he walked to the 
other end of the room immediately afterwards, and 
Myra could then only follow her own much regretted 
idea, and prepare herself for the drawing-room 
ordeal. 

Happily, other persons had considered her comfort 
more than she was inclined to do herself, and when 
she went to her room she found Annette there, and a 
very comfortable repast provided; the bridesmaid’s 
white tarlatan dress, with its pale blue ribbons, was 
spread upon the bed, and Conyers was waiting to 
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j.>ut :t M EtCio:: as c2ke vie reidj. Mjn, tfinlAl 
f'^r iiij drlij. lenT Ajoaette to be^ Mrs. VenicjDOt 
to vait for Ler. md poored herself oot a cop of tei^ 
hat she could eat nothiiiv. 

* If Tou don't eat, Mies Mjra, perhaps joa would 
zrr on jour drese at once,* said CtHtjers, * and then I 
rould tei about altering it, if there should be loj- 
tbing Uj be altered.’ 

* Oh. no. Conjers! not to-night; I can’t. Take it 
a wav, please.* 

* But indeed. Miss Mjra, it will onlj take five 
minutes.’ 

‘ ImjiOSEible ! It most be bj and bj. Annette, 
I shall be readj directly.’ MjTa pushed awaj her 
cup, turned to the glass to arrange her hair and her 
dress, and make herself look, as Annette said, pre- 
sentable, and hurried down stairs. 

‘ Shall we w'ait for 3Ir6.Vemej?’ said Annette, as 
they paused before the drawing-room door. Mjra 
made no answer; her nervousness bad become des- 
{>eratioD, and they went in. 

The room, which was not large, was well filled 
and well lighted; and as Myra entered, a brilliant 
duet on the harp and piano was just beginning; and 
the general attention being thus pre-occupied, she 
contrived to reach the middle of the apartment with¬ 
out notice. Then a cousin perceived her, and came 
up and spoke; then an aunt, and a friend, her father, 
and Kosamond, and, in a few minutes, she was the 
centre of a little circle, all making eager and loud 
inquiries, under the protection of the clanging chords 
of Donizetti’s opera. But where was Mr. Vemey ? 
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Still not seeing her, but talking in a distant comer 
to General Mainwaring, who, being an old man 
with grey hair, and a Member of Parliament besides, 
had been looked upon by Myra with awe from her 
infancy. To interrupt such a conversation would 
have been an unpardonable disrespect. The music 
ceased. Myra hoped Mr. Verney would move, and 
he did move; he turned round, saw her, came up to 
her, shook hands heartily, said a few kind words — 
so kind, indeed, that Myra felt herself the basest of 
hypocrites—and then went back again to his politics. 
What else could she have expected? Her anxiety to 
speak to him alone became all but unsupportable. 
One or two of the party who were to have beds in 
the village were preparing to take their leave. Mrs. 
Verney came up and begged her to go to bed also. 
Eosamond urged the same request, promising to come 
to her room for a few minutes’ chat. Her father 
made a remark upon her pale face, and told her she 
was foolish in remaining; and Myra felt tired, so that 
she could scarcely stand; and bewildered and feverish, 
so that she could with difficulty bring herself to make 
a rational answer to anything that was said; and 
still lingered, and persisted in lingering, until Mr. 
Cameron sternly ordered her to go at once, and the 
die was cast. 

Myra wished a general ‘good night,’ and, walking 
up to Mr. Verney, interrupting him in the middle of 
a sentence, said, in a very low trembling voice, ‘ I 
have something to say to you. Will you come with 
me to the school-room ? ’ 
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‘ Certainly, if you desire itbut the expr< 
his face at that moinent IBd^yra never forgot* 
‘A private tete-a-tete; said Mrs. Verney, 
passed her in the corridor. * That is no 
proper; but I suppose you are forestalling tl 
lege of brother and sister. Good nighty deal 
we meet at ten to-morrow. Charles, the 
wishes to go ; are we to wait and take you 1 
send the carriage back ? * 

‘ Send it back, if you will; I like to be indep 
‘And to have a few last words with Roi 
Well, it is very natural I Good night, one 
dear;* and Mrs. Verney kissed Myra. « Ho^ 
ingly hot your forehead is ! Pray go to bed 
you will be ill again.* 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


T he school-room was but dimly illuminated by the 
one candle which Myra placed upon the centre 
table. Mr. Verney threw himself into a chair, his 
face turned partially away from the light. He was 
the first to speak. 

‘Well, dear child, it is late; you must say your 
say quickly.* 

‘As quickly as I can; but, oh, Mr. Verney I I 
think you know!* And Myra drew near, and raised 
her eyes to him timidly. » 

‘Know! I know a good many things. You must 
really speak plainly, if I am to understand you.’ 

‘ You will be angry— it may not be my business, 
—but it has made me so very unhappy. I saw Miss 
Stuart and Mrs. Tracy at St. Wolfgang.* 

He turned round and looked her full in the face. 
‘Really! and I suppose they inquired after me?* 

No answer. Myra was too much amazed to speak. 
‘ They are old acquaintances of mine,* he con¬ 
tinued. ‘ Perhaps they talked about me ?* 

‘ Yes, they talked; they said—but Mrs. Tracy did 
not wish me to repeat it all, only I must.* 

‘My dear little girl, this is too silly. What do 
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Myra, very gravely. ‘ I do n’t know how things are 
at this moment, but I do know that you were en¬ 
gaged, and as a. proof-’ She paused, and laid 

upon the table the little case containing the ring and 
the lock of hair. 

As he took them up she saw his colour change. 
‘ I have a message for you,’ continued Myra. ‘ Miss 
Stuart bids you take your choice between the two. 
You asked for the hair; if you keep it she feels that 
you will return to her. You gave her the ring; if 
you accept it back again, she will know that you are 
gone from her for ever.’ 

‘Rosamond will thank you for this,’ was the 
answer. 

‘I know; it may seem treacherous, but they were 
given me. Oh, Mr. Verney! I have been very 
wretched.’ 

‘ Because you have interfered with affairs which 
are quite out of your province,’ continued Mr. Ver¬ 
ney, sternly. ‘ I did give this ring; I did ask for 
this hair. I was like other men. Rosamond knows 
it; she is satisfied.' You need ask no more.’ 

‘ And Miss Stuart is miserable,’ said Myra. 

Mr. Verney leaned his head upon his hand, as he 
said, in an under tone, ‘ And I have been miserable 
also.’ 

‘ I may return the hair ?’ asked Myra. 

There was no reply. 

‘ And I may tell my father all that I know,’ she 
continued. 

‘Tell your father !’ Mr. Verney started from his 
seat. ‘Myra, do you think I am a man likely to 
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endure this monstrous, this unheard-of, interfen 
Tell your father! Yes, tell him at your peril’ 

‘ I must tell him,’ was Myra’s firm answer. 

Mr. Vemey’s tone changed. ‘Even so—tell I 
you will,’ he said. ‘ Go to him, let him know 
you have forgotten your duty to your sister— 

you have striven to mar her happiness_hear i 

he will say.’ 

‘I must tell him all that Mrs. Tracy told me,* 
sisted Myra. 

‘ All I What all ? Mrs. Tracy knows there i 
engagement now.’ 

^Mrs. Tracy spoke of other things besides 
engagement,’ said Mjra, hesitatingly. 

‘Mark me, Myra, if you have been listening 
lies, and are now going to repeat them, God ki 
how bitterly you will repent it. Let me hear y 
Mrs. Tracy said.’ 

‘ She told me things which I must repeat to 
father,’ began Myra; but Mr. Verney interrui 
her. 

‘Then Mrs. Tracy is a false hypocrite, aD< 
Kosamond is rendered miserable for life, it will 
her doing and yours, Myra. And we trusted j 
yes, we trusted you more than any other hui 
being 1 * 

‘ And I was wrong in consenting to be so trust 
said Myra,. ‘That also shall I say to papa.’ 

Mr. Verney rose and walked up and down 
room. 

‘I have been very unhappy,’continued Myra^ ‘a 
I cannot bear the feeling of having done wrong a 
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longer. And, Mr. Verney, if there is no truth in 
what Mrs. Tracy said, you will very easily explain 
everything to papa.* 

‘ Myra, listen to me. You are bound in honour to 
tell me the accusations made against me, before you 
repeat them to anyone. I require you to do so.* 

Mr. Verney placed himself before her, and looked 
at her with an expression of determination, before 
which she actually quailed. 

‘ I think I am bound to do so,’ she replied. ‘ I 
wished to speak to you now for that reason. I will 
try and remember it all.’ 

‘ Yes, all; let there be no reserve, no prevarication.’ 

The colour mounted to Myra’s cheek, and she 
looked up at him indignantly. ‘ Mr. Verney, you have 
no right to use that word. I do not know how to pre¬ 
varicate. Mrs. Tracy told me that you were greatly 
in debt, that even if you were to return to India 
your income would not be suflScient to set you free, 
and that your private fortune was all gone, because 
it was mixed up with Mr. Stuart’s affairs, which 
within the last two months had become so involved 
there was no hope of retrieving them. And she said, 
also, that if it had not been for these money difficul¬ 
ties you would have married Miss Stuart. This is 
what I must tell papa,’ she added j ‘ he must know it 
to-night.’ 

Mr. Verney had listened with a countenance ab¬ 
solutely impassive; when Myra concluded, a sharp, 
satirical, light laugh seemed to ring through the 
apartment, as he said, ‘ Is that all ? ’ 

‘Yes, all.’ 
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* Thank you, 1 suppose 1 may be allowed to spare 
you the trouble of communicating these important 
facts, or exaggerations, or falsehoods, or with wha^ 
ever name they may be dignified, to your father?’ 

Myra gazed at him in utter perplexity. 

^ You have no wish, I imagine, to place jourself in 
an unfitting or improper position,’ he continued. 

* I wish to tell papa what Mrs. Tracj told me^’ 
said Myra, ‘ and I intend to do so.* 

* Precisely so; that is, you wish Mr. Cameron to 
know. If I tell him, you will be equally satisfied.’ 

Myra hesitated. ^ 1 must tell him that I was 
wrong in sending the letters,’ she said. 

‘We will leave your little confessions for the 
present. They are not exactly to the point. Time 
presses. 1 desire you simply to understand that I 
relieve you from your mission.’ 

‘ And you will say it all ? ’ said Myra. ‘ But 
Mrs. Tracy, I am sure, wished me to say it myself.’ 

‘We will forget Mrs. Tracy. The question lies 
between you and me.’ 

‘ Oh! Mr. Verney, you would not deceive me,’ said 
Myra, and she looked at him with an expression of 
such child-like, earnest truth, that the cold-hearted, 
cynical man of the world was touched by it, and he 
answered with a sincerity which could not be 
doubted— 

‘Myra, on the word of a man of honour, I will 
not marry your sister until your father knows every¬ 
thing that is to be known about me.’ 

‘ And I may speak to him myself after you have 
spoken to him ?’ said Myra. 
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He turned from her abruptly. 

‘ I don’t doubt—I can’t. Oh, Mr. Verney, forgive 
me!’ 

There was a silence of some seconds. Mr. Verney 
kept his face partially averted. Then he answered 
in a voice from which all bitterness was gone—‘ Say 
to him what you will to-morrow. Now, good 
night.’ 

Myra burst into tears. 

‘Poor child!’ he took her hand tenderly, and she 
allowed it to rest in his, whilst scarcely articulate 
through her sobs came the words : ‘ If you will only 
say you forgive me!’ 

‘ God bless you. I am not worthy to forgive you.’ 
The last sentence was uttered as if spoken to him¬ 
self, and before Myra could add another word he had 
left her. 

Myra listened to his footsteps along the corridor 
and thought he went back to the drawing-room, and 
after vainly trying to hide the traces of tears on her 
face she went up to her own room. Conyers was 
waiting for her with the bridesmaid’s dress. 

‘Oh, Miss Myra! how could you be so forgetful 
and stay so late ! Your mamma has rung for me 
twice, to know if the dress fits.’ 

‘I am so tired,’ was Myra’s most true answer. 
‘ Conyers, you must leave it.’ 

Conyers merely replied by assisting Myra to un¬ 
fasten the dress she wore, and to put on the other. 

‘ Miss Cameron wished to come in and see it on, 
• Miss Myra j I believe she promised your mamma she 
KK 
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would. It looks very nice, doesn’t it now ?’ Conyffl 
moved the glass so that Myra might look at hera^. 

It was a startling contrast, that bridal attire m 
the pale face of distress. Myra glanced at herself fo 
an instant, and then sat down with a look of sue 
utter wretchedness that Conyers, interpreting it i 
fatigue, looked quite alarmed. 

‘ Shall I go and call Miss Cameron ?’ she askec 
when Myra seemed a little recovered. 

‘ Yes, if you will. Tell her to come quickly;’ sn 
when Conyers was gone Myra walked up and dow 
the room with her hands clasped together, repestm 
a few words of prayer, which, though wanderinj 
and unconnected, soothed her with the consciousnes 
of not being left to bear her burden alone. 

Cheerful, bright, good-natured, looking as if it ha 
been morning instead of night, Hosamond cam 
Myra scarcely knew what she said or did ; she onl 
felt that every tone of her sister’s voice went throug 
her as if it had been'the thrust of a dagger. 

‘You are tired, poor darling,’ said Rosamom 
giving a hasty glance of inspection. < The drei 
does very well. Go to bed.’ 

‘ Is everyone else gone ? Mr. Vemejr ? * 

‘ Not yet, I think. Shall I take him your love r 
and she laughed. 

Myra sank down upon the nearest chair. 

‘ Oh child, to rumple your dress in that way 
Take it off, Conyers, and put her into bed. Goo 
night.’ 

Myra just managed to say ‘ good night,’ and tha 
was all. Happily, perhaps, for herself, she was b; 
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this time so utterly worn out that she could only 
leave herself in Conyers’ hands to be undressed. 

* Do n’t call her too early in the morning, Conyers,’ 
was Rosamond’s last good-natured speech. * She 
won’t be wanted till it is time to go to church.’ 


X K 2 



CHAPTER XliV. 


*^IGHT o’clock, Miss Mjra. Indeed you most lie 
Xi quick.’ 

Myra started from a heavy yet disturbed sleep, and 
sat up in bed, scarcely conscious where she was. 

‘Your sisters are very nearly ready, and the 
bridesmaids are all to have their breakfast togetbtf 
in the school-room ; and my mistress hopes you will 
be able to go down and attend to them. Miss Myra: 
so please make haste. Can I help you ? ’ 

‘ Thank you, Conyers, no. I do n’t want help; but 
is papa dressed ? ’ 

‘ I can’t say. Miss ; not yet though, I fancy.’ 

‘But can I see him? Was he very late last night? 
Do you think I can see him ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, Miss Myra, if you would only dress your¬ 
self you could settle all that afterwards. Your mamma 
is so fidgety about the school-room breakfast.’ 

‘If you will leave me, Conyers, I will be as quick 
I can. Juliet must begin without me. Pray go.’ 

There was an intense irritability in Myra’s tone. 
Conyers departed. 

morning? Were 
difficulties —no obstacles ? Had Mr. 


as 


there no 
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Verney really satisfied her father ? And had Myra 
only dreamt of some terrible discovery? She listened 
to the sounds in the house : all was stir, excitement, 
preparation. Juliet’s voice was heard on the stairs— 
loud and merry. She wanted Conyers to alter her 
sash; the bridesmaids did not like the way their 
sashes had been made up, and must have them put on 
differently. Then came Annette with rather a 
whining voice, complaining that she should never be 
ready in time; then a cousin, who stood in Rosa- 
naond’s doorway, called ‘ Conyers ’ in the authori¬ 
tative tone which belongs to the chief confidante of 
the chief personage on an important occasion ; and 
again Conyers, doubtless actuated by some secret 
misgiving, knocked at Myra’s door, to inquire 
how long it would be before she was ready — and 
Myra started up and began to dress. 

She always dressed slowly : her mind was apt to 
wander to subjects which interested her; and this 
morning she was awkward and nervous, and every¬ 
thing went wrong. Again and again messages were 
sent to hurry her, and then the nervousness increased; 
and she longed, oh, so earnestly ! to have a quiet 
time for her prayers ; and when she knelt down she 
could not collect her thoughts or express what she 
wanted to say; and just as she had begun to be a 
little composed another knock made her start up, 
and she had to answer some trivial question, which 
iiTitated her, and made her feel quite wicked. It 
was very trying; but more trying than all was a sense 
of unreality, which made her several times pause as 
if something in her mind was wrong ; as if in some 
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way sbe had been under a great delasioui and 1 
not yet awakened from it. 

But Bbe was dressed at last, and went down 
breakfast. A meiry party was assembled. Joliet 
pouring out coffee and Annette tea. Henrietta 
Elise Verney with the other bridesmaids, making 
all eight, were assembled. They were all tall 
eagerly when Myra came in. 

‘Look,’ said Juliet, holding up a ring to her, ‘1 
what was found on the mantel-piece this momi 
There is carefulness! * 

Myra turned quite white, but answered gen 
‘ The ring is not mine.’ 

‘ Not yours I What will you say next ? ' 
know Mr. Verney gave it you last night, and 
case is on your dressing-table at this moment. W 
I tell him what a value you put upon his gifts 
wish he had offered it to me.’ 

‘ Please give me the ring, Juliet,’ replied Mj 
‘ and will you let me have some coffee ? * 

‘Do give her the ring, Juliet,’ said Henri 
Verney, who was sitting near her. ‘ She does 
look well enough to bear being teased this mornii 

‘ But she says it is not hers,’ said Juliet. ‘ T 
it must be Mr. Verney’s, and I shall give it back 
him.’ 

‘ Oh no, Juliet! indeed you must not. Let 
have it,’ exclaimed Myra. ‘ I know about it, onb 
is not mine.’ 

‘ Then there is a mystery,’ exclaimed Juliet, lo 
ing round triumphantly, ‘and I was right. Hot 
will torment Mr. Verney I I could not imagine wJ 
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you and he had to say to each other such a long time 
last night.’ 

The remark drew the general attention upon Myra, 
who sat drinking her coffee, and trying to look un¬ 
conscious and indifferent, whilst the trembling of her 
hand and the paleness of her lips plainly betrayed 
her agitation. 

Glances passed around. Henrietta Verney whiss 
pered to a servant to bring a little sal-volatile, but 
the whisper reached Myra’s ears, and had a most 
strengthening effect. She looked up and smiled, and 
said she was much obliged, but she was quite well. 
The journey of the day before had been fatiguing, 
but she should be quite herself after breakfast; and 
then the remarks ceased apparently, but a certain 
feeling of curiosity and suspicion had been awakened, 
which was not lessened by the tone in which Myra 
asked, whether anyone had seen her father that 
morning. 

‘ I see him now,’ exclaimed Annette, as she turned 
to the window. ‘ He is walking across the lawn with 
the Archdeacon. They are going to the church, I 
am sure, to be sure that everything is right.’ 

Myra pushed aside her coffee-cup and hurried to 
the door. 

‘Myra, Myra, where are you going?’ exclaimed 
Juliet. ‘There are a thousand things we want to 
say and arrange. You must not go.’ 

‘ 1 must speak to papa,’ said Myra. She hurried 
out of the room, and Annette watched her rushing 
across the lawn. 

‘ Something is the matter,’ observed Juliet oracu- 
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larly. Everyone else seemed to think the same, am 
a party gathered round the window. 

^ In her white dress and without a bonnet! S 
like Myra it is,’ murmured Annette. ‘ I do belies 
she will go out into the high road.* 

‘ The Archdeacon will think her mad,’ said Julie 
‘ She has not caught up with them though,’exclaime 
a young cousin. ^ Just look, she is coming back.’ 

‘ I do n’t believe papa is going to the chnrch,’ sai 
Juliet. ‘ He has turned down towards the Bector 
Can’t you see him crossing the bridge ? * 

Myra returned almost immediately, and said quietl 
‘ Dr. Kingsbury is not so well this morning, and h 
asked to see papa. He will be back again directly 
‘ Oh I then you did catch up with him,’ exclaim 
Juliet. ‘ What did the Archdeacon think of yoi 
He must have been very much astonished.’ 

‘ I did not speak to the Archdeacon,’ replied My 

and her voice grew husky as she added_‘ th 

don’t think Dr. Kingsbury will live through t 
day.’ 

A general silence fell upon the party. 

At that instant the door was thrown open rati 
widely, and Rosamond, in her bridal dress of whi 
silk, with an orange-blossom wreath and lace ve 
entered the room. A murmur of admiration pass 
from mouth to mouth. Rosamond's figure was e: 
quisitely graceful. Her delicate complexion w 
tinged by excitement, her blue eyes, usually rath< 
hard and cold, were softened into an expressic 
which was almost tender in its sweetness, whilst hi 
small mouth was brightened with a smile of the mot 
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perfect amiability. No man could have looked at her 
that morning without believing that he who could 
win her for his wife must have a prospect of perfect 
happiness. The more cynical of her own sex might 
indeed have traced an absence of perfect simplicity 
in her movements, and a tone of satisfied vanity in 
the gentle greeting which she gave her friends ; but 
it was surely not more than might be considered na¬ 
tural under the circumstances. What failing is so 
inherent in a woman’s nature as vanity? It is the 
last fault which, except in aggravated cases, the 
world feels called upon to condemn. It is the first 
which anyone earnestly yearning to serve God with 
a perfect heart will labour to uproot. 

^ Mamma told me she had promised you I should 
come and show myselfandBosamond advanced into 
the centre of the room. ‘ Myra, love, how are you 
this morning ? You do n*t look as if you had slept 
an hour.’ 

Myra looked at her for an instant in silent admira¬ 
tion, and, kissing her, whispered—* Oh, Rosamond, 
are you happy ? ’ 

‘Yes, dear child, quite happy—quite. Do you 
doubt ? ’ and Rosamond laughed. 

Myra said not another word, but turned to go away. 

‘ The carriages will be here almost directly, and 
the bridesmaids are to go first, Myra,’ exclaimed 
Juliet, following her. 

‘ I must wait for papa,’ said Myra. She paused in 
the doorway. 

‘He may stay with Dr. Kingsbury till the last 
moment,’ observed Juliet. 
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* Ah, poor Dr. Kingsburj ! I am so sorry. It 
dreadfully unfortunate,’ murmured Kosamond. 
should so have liked him to perform the ceremony' 

* Please, Myra, do n’t keep us waiting/ persist 
Juliet. ‘Where are you going now ?’ 

‘ To mamma’s room. I have not seen her tl 
morning.’ 

‘ But Conyers is with her, and she will be worn 
if she is interrupted. Do stay here, and let us ke 
an eye upon you.’ 

‘Please not, Juliet. I — I don’t feel very wd 
No one thought of asking what was the matter, a 
Myra shut herself up in her own room. 

Those next minutes of waiting, how endless, h 
intolerable they appeared I One or two carriaj 
drew up, and as each one came near Myra expec 
the summons. Several times she fancied she hei 
her father’s voice. Several times she believed tl 
she was called herself. Then came the suggest 
not to worry herself any more—to forget Mrs. Tra 
to trust Mr. Verney, to believe that it was all rig 
Then all kinds of absurd impossible wishes entei 
her head—that she could run down to the Rech 

—see her father—see the dear old Rector_tell 

she had to tell there. Oh! why had she delaye 
It must have been cowardice. If she had not 
dreaded an interview with her father, surely b 
would have sought it more. And if all should i 
be right! Now, at the very last moment!—her hei 
turned sick with fear, and just at that moment t 
call rang through the corridor, ‘ The carriages a 
ready for the bridesmaids. No time to be lost.’ 
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Juliet rushed to Myra’s room. Conyers also was 
at hand. 

^ Your mamma has sent me, Miss Myra, that she 
may be quite sure your dress is right.’ 

‘ I must see papa ’ was all Myra could say. 

* Papa ! ’ interposed Juliet. ‘ Nonsense, Myra, it 
is impossible.* 

‘ Indeed, Miss Myra, it won’t do to wait. Can I 
tell him anything for you ? ’ asked Conyers. 

Another impatient call for the bridesmaids, and 
almost at the same instant some one was heard to say, 
^The carriage is to take Mr. Cameron up at the 
Rectory.’ 

Myra turned to her sister with sudden dignity of 
manner. ‘ Go, Juliet, I will follow directly ; ’ and 
Juliet rather awed and repelled, though she did not 
know why, ran downstairs. 

Myra leaned back in the carriage, and spoke not a 
word till they reached the church. 

The bridesmaids were to wait in the school-room, 
which was close adjoining. There the little pro¬ 
cession was to be formed, and the school-children 
were already in attendance, prepared to strew flowers 
in the bride’s path. Several gentlemen were stand¬ 
ing about, watching for the carriage which was to 
come by the Rectory road. Inquiries were made for 
Mr. Verney, but the Stormont party had not yet 
arrived. 

The Archdeacon drove up, and there was a feeling 
of impatience and disappointment. He went into the 
vestry, and Godfrey Cameron followed him. 

Still no carriage from the Rectory ; but presently 
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came a great rumble of wheels, and the Storm 
carriage and four stopped before the west poi 
The school-children crowded round so that no 
could exactly see who got out, but it was to be s 
posed that Mr. Verney was one of the num' 
Myra pressed to the doorway, and even went a 
steps into the road. As the difficulty of approacli 
her father increased, the misgivings, the fears, 
reproaches of her possibly over-scrupulous conscic 
awoke to agony. 

‘ They are coming—yes, coming. Now then.’ Ji 
pulled Myra back, and the bridal carriage drew u 
Godfrey came out of the vestry and went into 
school-room. *The Archdeacon and Mr. Bath 
are quite ready; form yourselves properly — 
Stormont people are in the church.* 

Myra deliberately left her place, and to the < 
sternation of everyone went up to her father as 
got out of the carriage, and laid her hand on his a 
‘ Papa, I must speak with you.’ 

Mr. Cameron’s face was like a thunder-ch 
‘ Speak, child ! Now ? Folly! ’ 

‘ Papa ’—she drew him aside, and her voice tr 

bled, so that she was scarcely intelligible_‘h 

you seen Mr. Verney ? Is it all right ? * 

‘ Seen him ? He is here. Of course all is rig 
Go, child, go; do n’t think you are to arrai 
things.’ 

Myra shrank away crushed ; but she joined < 
procession into the church. The building w 
crowded. All the village people were there, t 
farmers, and many of the neighbouring gentry, wl 
were to be ''preeent eX. ^texwards. 
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Rosamond, leaning on her father’s arm, walked com¬ 
posedly up the aisle, the eight bridesmaids following. 
Mr. Cameron glanced round for Mr. Verney, so did 
Godfrey, Edmund, the Archdeacon; so also did. 
Colonel Verney and the Stormont guests. Where 
was he ? Some one whispered, ‘ he must have for¬ 
gotten the ring, or the license ; ’ and the murmur 
was handed round, but still people looked surprised. 

Mr. Cameron went up to Colonel Verney. * Is he 
coming ? What is the matter ? ’ 

‘ Coming ! He must be here. Who came with 
him?’ 

No one. The Hall party had believed he was to 
accompany Colonel Verney. Colonel Verney had 
understood that Mr. Verney was gone to the Hall. 

The buzz in the church became audible. One or 
two persons left their places and went out into the 
churchyard to look. Rosamond was led to a seat, still 
outwardly retaining perfect self-possession. Myra 
clasped her hands tightly together, and neither trem¬ 
bled nor felt bewildered, for the hour for courage was 
come. 

Mr. Cameron, with his head erect, and insensible 
to the gazing crowd, walked down the aisle, and in a 
loud authoritative tone ordered that Colonel Verney’s 
carriage should drive back instantly to Stormont. 
‘ Mr. Verney had mistaken the hour.’ 

The coachman mounted the coach-box,, and ga¬ 
thered up the reins, and was about to drive off, when 
a boy was seen running at full speed down the lane 
from the Hall. 

message, sir,’ said the Stormont footman, 
touching his hat. ‘ Shall we wait for it ? ’ 
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* Yes, wait.* Mr. Cameron walked forward 
steps. 

The footman brought back a letter direci 
Myra. 

‘ The young fellow says, sir, that he me 
Verney about an hour and a half ago near th( 
way station, and that he gave him this note ao 
him to take it to the Hall.’ 

^ An hour and a half ago ! * exclaimec 
Cameron. 

* Yes, sir; the boy says he knows it ought t< 
been given sooner, but he was obliged to go 
where else first.’ 

Mr. Cameron took the note, examined 
broke the seal. 

‘ Go for Miss Myra—bid her come here.* 

The man entered the church, and went up to 

All eyes were fixed upon her. Mrs. Verney 
up to her, begging to be told what was the n 
So did Colonel Verney. Curiosity became ir 
The congregation were leaving their seats and c 
ing into the aisles. Rosamond remained in her 
but she was deadly pale. Edmund Cameron 
thought for Myra, and, drawing her arm withi 
led her down the church. She leaned upon hii 
as her father put the letter into her hands, 
envelope enclosed another letter addressed t< 
Cameron. The lines addressed to herself were 

‘ You will give this to your father. I hav 
tered into no explanations; but after the d 
expressed in your conversation last night, and w 
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^ I imagine, will be shared by all your family, it is 
impossible for me to fulfill my engagement. I leave 

g it to you to comfort Rosamond, if she should require 
comfort.’ C. V. 

* Myra gave the note to her brother, and tried to 
speak, but her voice failed her, and she almost fell 
to the ground. Edmund lifted her into one of the 
carriages and went up to Mr. Cameron. 

^ ^ We must take Rosamond home, sir. Shall I fetch 

her?’ 

Mr. Cameron’s face was livid with rage. He threw 
Mr. Vemey’s letter to the ground, and as he clenched 
his hands, for perhaps the first time in his life an 
oath escaped him. 

‘ Shall I fetch her, sir ? ’ repeated Edmund. 

There was no answer; but Mr. Cameron strode up 
the aisle, and, without uttering a single word of ex¬ 
planation, led Rosamond from the church, placed her 
in the carriage by Myra’s side, seated, himself by her, 
and in a tone of thunder gave the order to drive to 
the HaU. 

Then, like the rush of a storm, the congregation 
poured forth from the church — clergymen, brides¬ 
maids, relations, friends, spectators—in one mingled 
crowd, and through them all, as they gathered at 
the entrance, dashed the Stormont carriage and four, 
with Colonel Yemey shouting frantically to the 
coachman, * To the Hall! to the Hall! ’ and Mrs. 
Yemey, even then not forgetting her propriety, en¬ 
deavouring to calm him by reminding him that it 
might be there was nothing really amiss. 
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CHAPTER.^XVI. 

T he whole brunt of that terrible storm for th 
few hours fell upon Myra. If she had bu 
all that she knew public exposure might have 
prevented. So it is that in this world the inn 
suffer for the deeds of the guilty, and the con 
tively small offence on which the public eye is 
is exaggerated into a crime, whilst the hiddei 
grievous sin which God will condemn at the Iasi 
is overlooked, and even justified. But Myra 
brave now. There was no surprise or hesitatioi 
nothing to conceaL She had been led into a diffi 
by first consenting to become a party to Rosa 
and Mr. Verney’s deception, and circumstances 
aggravated it till she could find no way of es 
So far she confessed herself in the wrong, and 
with quietness and humility the reproaches v 
were lavished upon her. Her brother Edmund i 
defended her. A straightforward unselfish char 
instinctively understands the feelings of one v 
resembles it; and when Myra, after narrating all 
she knew, left her father’s study, bowed dow 
the thought of his anger, it was Edmund who 
dertook to put her conduct in its true light. ^ 
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indeed, she needed such help. Godfrey lectured her; 
her mother cried, and asked how she could have 
kept it all from them; Juliet tormented her by tri¬ 
umphantly reminding her that she had known from 
the first there was some mystery; and Rosamond, her 
pride stung to the quick, turned away when Myra 
would have kissed her, with the cold words, * Thank 
you, I require no pity,’ and shut herself up in her 
room, till she could nerve herself to*the due amount 
of haughty contempt which she believed her position 
demanded. 

And whilst Myra’s fault was thus exaggerated 
because it had brought a wound to the family vanity, 
Rosamond was excused, pitied, and caressed, and even 
Mr. Yerney escaped with a less share of indignation 
than might have been anticipated. When Edmund 
endeavoured to exculpate Myra, and spoke of Mr. 
Yerney as he deserved, Mr. Cameron sharply replied, 
‘ The man is a scoundrel; I desire never to hear his 
name again. But your sister, Edmund, is a little 
fool’ 

And this state of feeling continued, until a visit 
from Colonel Yerney had directed Mr. Cameron’s 
wrath into a more just and natural channeL Tho¬ 
roughly shocked and distressed, the good-natured 
Colonel had at first vented a torrent of indignation 
upon his nephew ; and pity upon Rosamond; and 
having driven away from the Hall, which he declared 
he could never have the face to enter again, he had 
stated his intention of following the missing bride¬ 
groom, and demanding a full explanation of his con¬ 
duct. But Mrs. Yerney, more cautious, and with a 
L L 
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more dear comprehension of the true state < 
case, quieted this fever of excitement, and the C 
then was only anxious to go back to Ifc. Can 
and make the apology which ho felt the hom 
the Yemey name demanded. 

A most excellent intention, entrusted, f tc 
unfitting hands. The Colonel began his apolog] 
it was accepted stiffly, with the addition of som< 
cutting remarks upon the deception which had 
practised. He did his best to agree, but being tc 
upon the point of the family honour, he did not 
inclined to hear from another what he would 
been the first to say himself, and offered a sligh 
cuse. Mr. Cameron was bitter, the Colonel h 
One retort followed another, and when at lengtl 
Colonel suggested that it was a pity, since Myra I 
all about it, she had not had the good sense to s; 
in time to prevent the unhappy exposure, Mr. Ca 
on turned round and proudly defended his child, 
for the first time discovered that, but for her ii 
position, Rosamond would at that moment have 1 
the wife of an unprincipled beggar. 

The speech was the turning point for Myra, 
from that moment she had no more reproaches to 
But it was also the culminating point for Cb 
Yemey, and in fiery indignation he strode fron 
room, vowing, with asseverations which made 
Cameron’s lip curl with pharisaical satisfaction 
he would allow ^ pieces i 

than again demean ^ 

slightest shadow of ^ 

It was vain the**, for even Mrs. 
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an interview immediately afterwards, to attempt to 
cast oil upon the troubled waters. And, indeed, for 
her the effort would probably under any circumstances 
have been useless. There are long seasons during 
which insincerity and flattery have influence, but they 
are seasons of prosperity, when the world goes 
smoothly with us. Mr. Cameron was now in no mood 
for flattery; he had exercised his practised powers of 
cross-examination in discovering from Myra and Rosa¬ 
mond every particular of the secret engagement, and 
he now plainly taxed Mrs. Verney with having been a 
party to it at the very time when she was suggesting 
the marriage to himself as a perfectly new idea. When 
she hesitated how to reply, he put on his most repelling 
manner, and suggested that for the future he should 
prefer for his family the society of persons who were 
not likely to be the sharers of such secrets. He be¬ 
lieved that parents were the best, and the only law¬ 
ful judges as to what would be for their children’s 
good. No doubt Mrs. Verney had acted with the 
best intentions. As a gentleman speaking to a lady, 
be could not suppose otherwise; but in the present 
instancy her interference in his family affairs had, he 
grieved to say, been a signal failure. And with a 
stiff bow, Mr. Cameron moved to the door, and Mrs. 
Verney had no alternative but to go. She went to 
Rosamond’s room; and there another defeat awaited 
her. She offered pity and sympathy, and Rosamond 
was coldly indifferent, and needed no pity. Of 
wounded feeling she possessed very little, of wounded 
pride a great deal. Mr. Verney, she said, had of 
course at the last done the only thing which was 

L L 2 
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possible to be done. She wishod no excus 
made for him. A man without principle cc 
be open to excuses. He had deceived and i 
her, but she left him to the world’s conden 
and certainly could only feel thankful that i 
been saved the life-long disappointment whic 
have been hers if she had become his wife. 

Mrs. Verney could say nothing in replj, and 
ever this was the case, she alwajs escaped as c 
as possible. She was still, however, full of i 
full of affection. She only trusted that nothii 
had occurred would weaken the friendly J 
which had lately been so increased between tl 
families. To which Rosamond replied, that wh 
she might feel herself, she was afraid her fathi 
not likely to forget or overlook the offence th; 
been offered; and then she sat silent. Mrs. T 
made a few common-place remarks, and dep 
without even attempting to see Mrs. Cameroi 
only person whom she might really have so( 
but whose influence in her own family was so 
that it was not worth her while to propitiate 
It was a very bitter disappointment to Mrs. Ve 
If she could have retained the outward foi 
friendship with the Camerons, she might, by 
diating her nephew, have saved herself anc 
husband ®^^re in the odium of his cor 

But to cvviMve\ -witb them, or to be supposed to ( 
was imagined to take part wit 

man deceived and injured 

The nothing f the inner work! 

8uch d^ persons a 
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friends; it can never tell why or how the unfriend-r 
liness has arisen, or to whom the fault is to be 
attributed. Mrs. Verney knew quite well that the 
world would talk, and that, if it talked, it would in¬ 
fallibly tell lies; and she would fain have stopped its 
mouth by a fact; the only way, indeed, by which the 
world can be silenced. She would willingly have 
pointed to the continued intimacy between the two 
families as a proof that the Colonel and herself were 
absolutely innocent; and very hard, indeed very un¬ 
just, it seemed to her, that she could not be allowed 
to do so. But so it was, and when she sat down to a 
family dinner that evening (the guests invited for 
the wedding having all departed), it was with the un¬ 
pleasant thought that her neighbours were probably, 
at that moment, speculating how much or how little 
she and Colonel Verney had known of Mr. Verney's 
affairs, and deciding that, of course, they must have 
been aware of a good deal, as there was no doubt a 
decided quarrel between them and the Camerons. 
For a woman who lived for the world, who basked in 
the sunshine of the world’s favour, what imputation 
could be more galling? 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Verney felt that 
she had blundered. 

And at the Hall also there was a painful conscious¬ 
ness of the world’s curious gaze, and of its unbridled 
tongue. But things were more simple, more open 
there. The feelings which were expressed were, in 
every case except Eosamond’s, natural and real, and 
so there was less strain upon the party. The greater 
number of the wedding guests went away in the 
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afternoon, but a few near relations remained, and m 
Rosamond kept to her room, and Mjra waited up<m 
her mother, who was too unwell to come down stairs, 
there was liberty for conversation and full expression 
of feeling, and this soothed Mr. Cameron bj allowing 
him to assert his wounded dignily', and to congratu* 
late himself more on what he had been saved fromi 
than on what he had been called upon to bear. 

Such an earthquake as the event of the morning 
would, it might have seemed, have upset a family for 
months, and yet on the evening of that same day 
there was a decided lull in the storm, and as the 
gentlemen sat together after dinner, there was even 
something like a not unpleasing excitement in going 
over what they had said, and thought, and feared, 
and suspected. After all they were not sufferers. To 
the general eye, only Rosamond was really to be pitied, 
and how sharp that corroding pang of wounded pride 
and vanity really was, she was not likely to betray. 

No one thought of Myra, except to call her a silly 
child for having trusted to the word of ‘ such a fellow 
as Verney.’ No one in the least guessed or could 
liave understood the wreck of feeling, the blank 
dreariness which fell upon her, when, having left 
her mother nearly asleep, she shut herself up in her 
own room to collect her thoughts, to remember and 
examine all that had occurred, to see if possible how 
she had been led wrong, how she could have done 
better, and to resolve—oh! how sorrowful is that 
first resolve to a young heart!—that she would for 
the future never allow herself to be deceived by the 
charm of talent or personal kindness, but that she 
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would suspect and be on her guard, and distrust ap¬ 
pearances, and remember the bitter lesson which had 
taught her that the deeds of the life, and not the 
words of the mouth, are the test hj which we are to 
judge our fellow-creatures as well as ourselves. 

And at the very time when Myra made this resolve 
to stand alone, she had such a yearning for guidance 
— visible, human guidance ! It is a long time before 
we feel that prayer and God’s help are sufficient for 
us ; and though Myra prayed, and found comfort in 
prayer, she still longed intensely for some one to 
whom she might go, and, as she would herself have 
expressed it, talk it all over, and ask what she should 
have done. One person there was to whom now, 
when one of the real trials of life had come upon 
her, she felt that she could have ventured, perhaps, 
to open her heart, but he was far away in spirit, 
though yet near her in the body, lingering on the 
borders of that silent land where the troubling of 
the wicked ceases, and the cares of the weary find 
rest. 

It was in vain to think of talking to Dr. Kings¬ 
bury, and yet Myra could not resist the wish to see 
him once more, with perhaps the secret hope that if 
he had only rallied sufficiently to admit her to his 
room, he might say something from which she might 
find strength and comfort. When the dinner-bell 
rang, and she knew that everyone was engaged, and 
that Conyers was waiting upon her mother wi|;h a 
cup of cofiee, she stole quietly away, leaving word 
with Juliet where she was to to be found, and crossed 
the garden and the dell to the Rectory. How every- 
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thing reminded her of Mr. Vern 
when she had seen him, and of 
feeling for him had grown up, s 
by all the quiet strolls, the p] 
the ready sympathy which had 
so indescribably pleasant to h< 
honour, without principle, a d 
hearted, treacherous ! Oh! no, 
never could be that. Myra hj 
terrible fact of human inconsi 
problem of the wisest through 
till death ; and it occupied h 
found herself at the back-do 
trembling and almost repenting 
felt what the meeting with her 
when such a tale was to be discuE 
self confessed, and such evil in o 

The kitchen door was gentb 
‘ Is it you, Miss Myra ? Maste: 
you so many times.* 

‘ Has he indeed ? ’ Myra’s fac 
is he better ?’ 

‘ Ah! no; not better really, M 
derful strength to last so long. V 
ing he was going, and so did Mr. 
why we sent for Mr. Cameron, 
thing on his mind, he was so ben 
I suspect it must have had to < 
affairs when he is gone. Very u 
it turned out, but we could nol 
he has taken some arrow -root, 
should not be surprised if he 
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night. But he will he very glad to see you. Miss 
Myra. Oh dear! he has thought a great deal of you 
to-day.’ Betsey dared not express her sympathy 
more plainly, and Myra, shrinking from the least 
touch on the wounded spot, answered directly: 
‘ Please, Betsey, go and tell Mrs. Patty I am here, 
and ask if I may come up for a minute. Tell her I 
must not be longer because of leaving mamma.’ 

* Ah! Poor Mrs. Cameron ! How is she?’ asked 
Betsey, curiously. 

‘ Pretty well, thank you. Please go quickly. I 
will sit down in the kitchen till you come back.’ 

‘ Oh! no. Miss Myra; don’t do that. Come up with 
me. I can be certain Mrs. Patty will be inclined to 
cry her eyes out with pleasure at seeing you. But 
here’s Faith; she can tell us everything.’ 

Faith brought word that ‘ the Doctor was strangely 
better for the time, and had insisted upon being 
placed in his arm-chair by the fire, though it had 
been all they could do to get him there. He would 
be quite ready, she was sure, to see Miss Myra, He 
wanted sadly to hear all about it.* 

Again Myra felt as though a dagger had gone 
through her. It was the foretaste of a pang to be 
repeated many many times before she could be in the 
least accustomed to it. She followed Faith up the 
stairs, determined to be brave, and endure patiently 
whatever might be in store for her, for doubtless she 
in a measure deserved it. 

But the first words of fatherly greeting which 
awaited her were calming as an opiate. The old 
Hector turned round his head quite quickly when 
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the door opened, and a smile brightened u\ 
withered features: * Mj little Mjra, this is pie 
1 thank God that He has sent yon* Patty, le 
come near to me; and I should like to see her a 
* Surely, Doctor, dear. Come near the fire, j 
Y ou like the low seat, and you won’t disturb 
He is better just now, and waiting quietly, 
are both waiting/ she added in an undertone. 

‘ Dear Mrs. Patty, I have wanted to see ^ 
much all day,’ said Myra, as she seated herself < 
low stool by the Doctor, and turned her face 
look at Mrs. Fatty. 

‘ Ah! my dear, not half so much as I have v 
to see you.’ Mrs. Patty bent down and took 1 
face between her hands, and kissed her. * I hav 
sorry for a good many at the Hall to-day, b 
none more than you. But tell the Doctor all yoi 
and if I think you are tiring him, I will come i 
send you away.* 

‘ There is not much to be told that you 
know, sir; ’ said Myra, addressing the Doc’ 
Mrs. Patty went into the next room, and close 
door behind her. ‘ You know that Rosamond 
married, and that Mr. Verney— 

‘ Is a villain/ said the old man emphatically, 
seeing Myra start, he added, ‘It sounds like a 
word, but it was a cruel deed to a young girL’ 

‘ Yery cruel,’ said Myra, but she thought i 
Rosamond, but of a broken heart in a distant la 
There was a slight pause. Then Myra adde< 
was not free from blame myself.* 

‘ I heard it. Patty was told something about 
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9 knowing more than anyone else, but I was sure you 

2 must have been taken in. Young things like you 

3 have much to learn as to the ways of this evil world.’ 

‘ But I might have learnt; I might have known,’ 
I said Myra. ‘It was very wrong to help them to 
keep the engagement concealed, and that was what I 
j did ; but—trusted Mr. Vemey.’ 

I ‘ No doubt, you did, my dear. All little girls of 
I your age would have been likely to do so.“^ But 
p Myra’—the old man laid his withered hand upon hers 
as it rested on his knee, and his voice was tremulous 
in its earnestness — ‘ Trust God and your own 
heart. It is the counsel of a dying man.’ 

‘ My own heart! oh ! never, never,’ exclaimed 
Myra. 

‘ “ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.” My child, those are God’s 
own Words.’ 

‘ But I have been deceived,’ said Myra, ‘ and I may 
be again.’ 

‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence; did you do 
so ?’ He fixed his sunken eyes upon her, and Myra 
felt the glance thrill through her. 

‘Perhaps I did not,’ she said, hesitatingly. 

‘ God knows if you did not, and how, and why you 
did not. He will pardon that sin, as He will all sin ; 
only it must not be repeated.’ 

‘ I deceived myself,’ exclaimed Myra. ‘ God will 
not leave me to guide myself again ; will He ? Oh ! 
sir, if He would only spare you.’ 

‘ God will help you; do not doubt it. But He 
may not give you guidance—such as you seek.’ 
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^ I shall never trust mj own judgement said 
Mjra. 

‘ A safe resolution, for you are young. Tet yos 
must leai*n to trust it.* 

‘By making blunders,’ said Myra, attempting to 
smile. 

‘ Even so. By making blunders, and profiting by 
them. So it is we are all taught. Only there are 
some to whom the teaching comes very late,’ and the 
Doctor sighed heavily. 

‘ You are tired, sir,’ said Myra, looking at him 
anxiously. 

‘ A little. But wait, child ; wait’ He put out his 
hand to detain her, as she would have left him to 
summon Mrs. Patty. ‘ One word more; you have 
to stand alone, my little girl.’ 

‘ Yes, it seems so. Is it wrong to think it ? ’ 

‘Face truth always. Never fear it.’ And in his 
earnestness, the Doctor half raised himself in his 
chair, and leaned forward. ‘You are alone; you 
want a right judgement. Take the experience of 
nearly eighty years. It is the balance of character 
which through God’s grace will give you that. Do 
you understand ? * 

‘Not quite—I hope I do—I will try. But indeed’ 
— again she would have left him, for his voice was 
faint, and a change had come over his face. 

Still his detaining hand was lightly laid upon her. 

‘ The balance of character—proportion. No one fault, 
no one virtue even, allowed to get the upper-hand. 
It is the heart which leads the judgement astray. 
Oh God, do Thou help and tend her.’ 
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Myra knelt by his chair, and he murmured a few 
more words of prayer. Then he fell hack suddenly. 

Mrs. Patty looked in at the doorway, and Myra 
beckoned to her. She came and bent over him. 
‘ Doctor, dear.’ 

' He opened his eyes, and gazed at her, but there 
was something strange in his look. 

‘The mischief is at the heart,’ whispered Mrs. 
Fatty; ‘he has had such an attack before. Ring 
the bell, my dear.’ She gave her orders with an 
unfaltering voice. 

‘ And I made him talk,’ said Myra. 

Mrs. Patty folded her hands together, and said 
quietly, ‘ God’s Will; ’ and then she stooped down 
and kissed the old man’s forehead tenderly, and spoke 
his name. 

He knew her quite, and smiled, but he did not 
answer. Faith answered the bell, and Mr. Harrison 
was sent for. 

‘ Shall you get him into bed ?’ asked Myra. 

‘ He is more comfortable where he is. Doctor, 
dear, is there any pain ? ’ 

He shook his head. 

‘ Thank God for that,’ said Mrs. Patty. 

‘ Must I go ? ’ asked Myra. 

The old Rector just raised his hand, and his lips 
moved. 

‘ She will stay. Doctor, dear. Yes, she will stay. 
Myra, it is what we must all come to.’ 

Mrs. Patty was rigid in her self-control, but Myra’s 
tears flowed fast. She continued kneeling at the 
Rector’s feet, chafing his cold hands, but no warmth 
came to them. 
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Faith re-entered the room, and Betsey followe<l 
They brought warm water and flannels, hoping to 
restore the circulation, but life was ebbing away fast 
The old man spoke one word, which only Faith 
caught. 

*He wants prayers, ma*am. Shall the curate 
come ? * 

‘ The commendatory prayer, Patty,’ was repeated 
again more distinctly. 

‘ Doctor, dear, yes ; ’ and Mrs. Patty opened the 
Prayer Book. She paused for one instant; her self- 
restraint entirely gave way, and she put the book 
into Myra’s hands, and buried her face against the 
sofa. 

And then, in the stillness of that death-chamber, 
the sweet young voice, though broken and faint, rose 
up to Heaven, commending to Almighty God the soul 
of him who had so long passed the term of man’s 
appointed time on earth. It ceased, and in the pause 
which followed, the old Rector’s voice was heard: 

^ Patty, there are many mansions.’ 

‘ Doctor, dear, yes. There will be one for you.’ 

‘ One far us both. Little Myra—take care of her. 
Jesus, Saviour — have mercy.’ A sigh, a short 
struggle, and it was all over. 




CHAPTER XLVII. 


A STILL autumn evening, with a most glorious 
sunset, steeping the atmosphere in a tint of 
unearthly reddish and golden brown, like the hues 
of the fading leaves etherealised; — the sky in the 
West a burnished mirror of clear transparent gold, 
with crimson clouds gathering round it; the East 
reflecting back the gorgeous light in masses of rose- 
coloured vapours, rising high in the heavens. Island 
mists floating upwards from the valley, and catching 
the sunset tints as they ascend, and far away to the 
south-west, soft scattered clouds hovering over the 
summit of a steep solitary hill, and descending upon 
it in forms like tongues of Are. 

Mrs. Patty watched that sunset from the garden of 
her little cottage, at the end of the lane leading 
from the Rectory to the HalL Myra stood by her 
side. They had both been silent for many minutes. 
At last Mrs. Patty spoke : 

‘ The Doctor sees something more beautiful even 
than that, Myra, but I can’t fancy it. Anyhow, he 
will be glad to think I have it to look at.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Myra. ‘It is always the sight that 
brings one nearest to heaven, is it not? dear Mrs. 
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Pattj. I wbh one might never be obliged to think 
of anything else.* 

* Which means you have something very earthly to 
talk about,* said Mrs. Patty. ‘ I knew you had by 
your face, but I could not bear to lose the sunset/ 

Myra drew a newspaper from under her cloak, and 
Mrs. Patty exclaimed ‘The “ Times ! ” certainly there 
is nothing more earthly than that.* 

‘ No,’ said Myra, gravely; ‘ but look; * she pointed 
to a paragraph in the marriage advertisements. 

‘Read it, my dear;’ said Mrs. Patty; ‘I can’t dad 
my spectacles.’ 

‘I would rather you should read it to yourself,' 
said Myra. Her voice faltered, and she turned 
away. 

Mrs. Patty searched again, brought out the spec¬ 
tacles, and advancing from the porch so as to gain 
all the advantage possible from the fading light, read 
half aloud: ‘At Vienna, October 20, Charlotte 
Mary Stuart, only daughter of George Stuart, Esq., 
of Bombay, to Charles Verney, Esq.’ 

‘ Then be has done the right thing at last! * was 
Mrs. Patty’s exclamation. ‘ But poor thing I what a 
prospect of wretchedness for her.’ 

‘No wretchedness now, as far as this world is 
concerned,* said Myra, drawing nearer. ‘ See, Mrs. 
Patty; ’ again she pointed to the column of adver¬ 
tisements : 

‘ At Vienna, four days after her marriage, Charlotte 
Mary, the beloved wife of Charles Verney, Esq.* 

The paper dropped from Mrs. Patty’s hands. 

‘ It was too late to save her,’ said Myra. 
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‘ Even so, too late,’ echoed Mrs. Patty. ‘ God 
forgive me ! I could almost pray that he might never 
know another happy moment.’ 

‘ He will not know it,* replied Myra. ‘ Mrs. Patty, 
still I feel that there was once something noble about 
Mr. Verney.’ 

‘There might have been, my dear. No doubt 
there was. He is God’s work, marred. But that 
he should have married that poor thing at last! I 
do n’t understand it.’ 

‘ I think I do,’ said Myra. ‘ It was impulse, and 
conscience.’ 

‘ And a bit of the world too, my dear. He knew 
better than you know, that when a man marries, he 
places himself in a new position, and then people talk 
less about his old one. But with the money-matters 
all wrong ! It was a desperate step.’ 

‘ And now he is lonely, and poor, and miserable,’ 
said Myra. 

Mrs. Patty looked at her keenly. ‘ Myra, child,* 
you are not going to waste your pity upon him. The 
Doctor would not approve of that.’ The allusion to 
the old Rector came out without effort. Mrs. Patty 
always spoke of him as conscious of her actions if not 
present with her. 

‘ Would he not ? ’ said Myra, and she half smiled. 
‘ Dear Mrs. Patty, he spoke more kindly of Mr. 
Verney than you ever did. But I waste no pity upon 
him, only I long to know whether, after this great 
shock, he will take a downward or an upward step.’ 

‘That depends upon why he married,’ said Mrs. 
Patty. ‘ If he went to that poor thing boldly, told 
H M 
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her what he had done, keeping back nothii 
then made his offer, with an honest purpose 
voting his life to her, the marriage may haii 
the turning point with him; and with this 
coming so soon, he may be a different man from 
forth.* 

‘ He would not tell her[everything,’ said Myr 
could not.* 

‘ Why, could not, child ? Would not yo 
done it in his place ? ’ 

^ Yes,* said Myra, ^ but that would have lx 
cause I can never stop half way. Something 
urges me on, if a thing is to be done^ so that I 
rest till it is done — fully, 1 mean. I do n*i 
Mr. Vemey has that feeling.* 

‘ He wants moral courage,* said Mrs. Patty. 

* So Mrs. Tracy said of him,* replied Myra. 

Mrs. Patty looked very grave. ‘ Do n*t forj 

in your prayers, Myra ; for he will need the 
more than ever.* 

* And you do n*t think he will improve, am 
better ? * said Myra. 

The words jarred upon her as she utterec 
How Mr. Verney would have smiled with co 
some few months before, if he had heard hi 
friend, Myra, speak of the possibility of 1 
proving! 

^ I would rather not talk about him, Myra— 
what I think. The prophecy of an old woma 
always sound harsh and hopeless to a young 
I should like better to know how all is goin| 
Hall with you.* 
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‘ Well, I think,’ said Myra, ‘ very well; only Eosa- 
mond is so altered. I cannot make her happy or 
satisfied, though I try to do so. And now she says 
such bitter things about people! She never used to 
do it. I always strive to remember, though, what she 
has had to make her bitter; but I aim not much with 
her, for I have so many things to do.’ 

* Ah ! child, you have found your place now,’ said 
Mrs. Patty, smiling. ‘Papa’s head, and mamma’s 
right hand, and Rosamond’s friend, and Juliet and 
Annette’s example.’ 

Myra’s face fiushed, as she exclaimed : ‘ Oh ! Mrs. 
Patty, no; not half that. But 1 wonder sometimes, 
when so many things go cross-wise, that I don’t 
trouble myself about them more. I am contented at 
my heart always now, in spite of everything. Can 
that be because, as you say, I have found my place ? * 

‘ Possibly; or, may be, you have opened your eyes 
to see that you were sdready standing in it, only you 
were not aware of it. As the Doctor used often to 
say : “ There is a place for everyone in this world, 
who chooses to give up self and live for others.” ’ 

‘ They are all very kind to me at home,’ said Myra, 
thoughtfully. ‘ Papa has quite forgotten now all the 
trouble at the wedding, and mamma tells me it always 
does her good when I go to her. I think that is 
partly owing to her not having Mrs. Verney with 
her as she used to have, and so being obliged to 
depend upon me more. There is a pleasure in feeling 
that one can stand alone, and be of use. I hope that 
is not conceited.’ 

‘ I do n’t suppose truth ever made anyone conceited^’ 

H H 2 
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replied Mrs. Patty. ‘ You were more likely to 1: 
Myra, when you set your heart upon Mr. Verne 

‘ Not my heart,’ replied Myra. ‘ It was more 1 
and imagination than anything else which mad 
think of him as I did.’ 

‘ That drew you together; but he was so cleve: 
dear, and you are clever too. I do n’t know how 
though, Myra, as I go on in the world, I think lesi 
less of people who are merely clever. I remember 
the Doctor used to say when I told him how e^ 
one admired his learning: “Patty, the little babj 
has just waked up in paradise, is far wiser tha: 
cleverest man now living.” It comforts me no 
think of it, because I feel that when it shall p 
God to bring the Doctor and me together aga 
shall be better able to understand and help him.* 

‘ I do n’t want to lose you yet,’ said Myra, ai 
took her old friend’s hand tenderly in her own. 

‘Perhaps not just yet, my dear. But it can 
very long. I am quite contented, though, to go 
stay. It is only waiting just a little while; 
meantime nothing troubles me. When the day’s 
comes, it is already half over, and I am so i 
nearer the end— the blessed end.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Myra. ‘ It must be pleasant to be 
to feel that.’ 

‘ And pleasant too to be young, my dear; t 
strong to fight the battle, and win the crown.’ 

‘ But,’ said Myra, ‘ one fears to be deceived, t 
wrong — one cannot help fearing.’ 

‘ I do n’t fear. No one would fear who knew 
Myra, as I do. I once heard the Doctor say, he n 
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trembled for those who leaned upon God, and then 
walked on boldly watching their own hearts, whatever 
blunders they might make. When he was afraid, it 
was for such as were always leaning upon human 
help. And that was why, Myra, it vexed me so to 
see you led by Mr. Verney. I felt sure that as long 
as you looked up to him, you would never know what 
it was to find your whole strength in God.’ 

I do n’t know it now as I ought,’ said Myra. 

‘And you won’t know it, till you can look back, 
and see how He has forced you to turn from earthly 
help, and so compelled you to rest on Him. A strange 
wonderful road it is that we all have to travel, Myra.’ 

‘I could wish for nothing better than that God 
would bring me as quietly and safely to the end, as 
He is bringing you,’ said Myra. 

‘And He will bring you there, my dear. Your 
way, perhaps, will not be as straight, and as pleasant 
as mine, because God has given you more to be 
anxious about, and you have a busy brain that won’t 
be still, and take the world calmly. But step by 
step, hour by hour, day by day, never doubt, Myra, 
He will lead you. “ His rod and His staif will com¬ 
fort you.” For surely, child, there is a prophecy for 
you, as well as a thanksgiving for me: 

‘ “Thy loving kindness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever.” ’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Myra said: 
‘ Is it only for me ? Have you nothing to hope for 
Mr. Verney? ’ 

And Mrs. Patty evasively replied; ‘ The end is 
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And in like manner with 'all -wliicli followed. 
His marriage was, as Mjra suspected, a matter of 
impulse. He was degraded in his own eyes, and he 
rushed to the only person who he knew would cling 
to him in spite of his degradation. He had made 
>N^y miserable, and now that he was miserable 
himS^I^4Q4 nothing more to lose, he could afford 
to make a sacrifice; not, indeed, the noble sacrifice of 
confession, that was the last thing Mr. Yerney could 
think of; — he deceived even to the end; but he 
fiattered himself that in keeping back all that had 
occurred, he was saving his wife from pain. He 
married, knowing that she was dying, but knowing 
also that by the act he was making her some atone¬ 
ment for a grievous wrong. For three days he 
dreamt, if not of happiness, yet of contentment; on 
the fourth his wife died from the effect of a shock 
produced by a letter unexpectedly revealing all that 
he had concealed from her. 

And from that moment Mr. Yerney began the 
downward course in which there is no need to follow 
him. 

The habits from which his refined taste would 
have revolted when he was in prosperity, were re¬ 
sorted to as the only means of bringing forgetfulness 
of his folly in adversity; and ten years from the 
time when he first became acquainted with Myra, 
the only remark made about him by his Indian 
friends was, ‘ That unhappy fellow Yerney 1 what a 
wreck he is 1 ’ 

And what of Rosamond ? We may think of her 
as the wife of a man of rank and fortune, devoted to 
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rorld, bat beginning to feel that the world is 
[)nger devoted to her. 

he brilliancj of verj eaiij jooth past, and eaaai 
^idlv stealing over her; no heart interests, no true 
tions, weary in her secret soal, and seeking to 
cape from weariness by a roand of petty dissipi. 

t on. Disappointed in her children becaose the faults 
bich sbe had never checked in herself were ex¬ 
hibited in them, and clashed with her own indina- 
Itions ; irritable with her husband becanse she had no 
f principle of duty to make her obedient and forbearing 
with him. Friendless in the midst of fnends; self 
still her idol, and self daily becoming more exacting, 
more tyrannous in its demands. 

Hundreds there are like her: 

* Non ragionam di lor, ma gnarda e pamw,* 

And one last glimpse must be taken of Myra, 
married also ; the wife of the eldest son of the same 
General Mainwaring who had talked politics with 
Mr. Vemey, on the eventful night preceding the 
wedding-day. Yet the same Myra still — substan¬ 
tially the same. In no way altered so that anyone 
could say — ‘Is it possible to believe that Miss 
Cameron and Mrs. Mainwaring are the same persons? ’ 
A good wife and a good mother, for had she not 
been a good daughter and a good sister ? A person 
of independent thought and clear judgement, exer¬ 
cising a wide and deep influence for good; for had 
she not early learnt to watch and govern her own 
mind, knowing that each individual soul must give 
an account for itself, and can in nowise devolve its 
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responsibility upon another ? Impulsive still, quick 
in her movements, and never having learnt to be 
graceful, yet infinitely attractive from the sweet 
loving sympathy, the kindliness which welled forth 
as from a never-failing fountain—the fountain of an 
unselfish heart. Quite simple, because living with one 
single motive—to do God service. So pure-minded, 
reverent, and earnest that her presence was a check 
upon every word that verged upon evil. Yet remark¬ 
able, but in one respect—that those who knew her 
best could never seize upon any one striking charac¬ 
teristic by which to describe her, until they fell back 
upon the cant phrase of the day, and said, ‘ Myra 
Malnwaring is so true.’ 
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tispiece and Map, 10a 6d 

CANADA AND THE CRIMEA; or. Sketches of a Soldier’s Life, 
ftroin the Journals and Correspondence of the late Major Ranken, R.E. 
Edited by his Brother, W. B. Ranken. Second Edition, Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 7a 6d 

NOTES ON MEXICO IN 1861 AND 1862, Politicallj and Socially 
considered. By Charles Lem friers, D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
and Law Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. With Map and 10 Wood- 
cuts. Post 8V0 12a 6d 

EXPLORATIONS IN LABRADOR, the Country of the Montagnais 
and Nasquapee Indians. By Henry Youle Hind, M.A.^ F.R.6.S., 
Professor of Chemistry and Geology in the University of Trinity College, 
Toronto. 2 vols. [Just ready. 

By the tame Author, 

NARRATIVE OF THE CANADIAN RED RIVER EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION OF 1857; and of the ASSINNIBOINE AND SASKAT¬ 
CHEWAN EXPLORING EXPSDITION OF 1858. With several 
Coloured Maps and Plans, numerous Woodcuts, and 20 ChromoxylQgra- 
pbic Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo 42a 

HAWAII; the Past, Present, and Future of its Island*kingdom : 
An Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands (Polynesia). By Manley 
Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul*General. Post 8vo. Map and Illustrations, 
price 12a bd 

WILD LIFE ON THE FJELDS OF NORWAY. By Fbakcis M. j 
Wyndham. With Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo 10a 6d j 

IHE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA: A Picture of ' 
Exploration. By Richard F. Burton, Captain H.M. Indian Army, i 
2 vols. 8vo, Map and Illustrations, 3la 6d I 

By the same Author, | 

FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA; or. An Exploration of | 

Uarar. With Maps and coloured illustrations. 8vo 18a | 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO EL MEDINAH ; 

and MECCAH. Second Edition ; with numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. | 
crown 8vo 24a ^ 

TSE CITY OF THE SAINTS; and Across the Rocky Mountains to | 

California. Second Edition ; with Maps and Illustrations. 8vo 18a 
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AK nrrBODUCnOir to KENIAL PHILOBOPHY, on the Inauo* 

live JleUiod. By J. D. Mobbll, M.A.> LL.D. Svo 12* 

By the tameAutk&r. 

ELEMENTS OF PSYC^LOGY: Part I., containing the Analysis 
of the Intellectual Powers. Fost'Sfo U^ 

OUTLINE OF THE NEOBaiAEY LAWS OF THOUGST: A Trea¬ 
tise on Pure and Applied Lofric. By the Most Rev. William Thobison, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Fifth Edition, Post 8vo 5e M 

THE CYCLOPJEMA OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. Edited 
by Robbrt B. Todd, M.D., F.R.S. Assisted in the various departments 
by nearly all the most eminent Cultivators of Physiokarmal Bcienee of 
the present age. 5 vols. Svo with 2,8SS Woodcuts, price ^6 6a 

A DICnONABY OF PEACTICAL MEDICINE: Comprising General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Bforbid Structures, 
mud the 'Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to^ex, and to the 
different Epochs of Life. By Jamms Copland, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
8vo price ^5 11a 

HEAT C0N8IDBEED AS A M^E OF MOTION: A Ckrarse of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britatn. -Br John 
Tyndall, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu¬ 
tion. Crown 8vo with Illustrations. [Justroaily, 

TEE COMPABATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OT THE 

VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Richard Owbn, FJI.S., D.C.L., 
Superintendent of the Natural History Department, British Museum, 
Ac. With upwards of 1,200 Wood Engravings. 8vo [Xeariy rea^y, 

VAN DEB H0EVEH8 HANDBOOK OF ZOOLOGY. TraaOnted 
from the Second Dutch Edition. By the Rev. William Clark, M.D., 
F.R.S., Ac. 2 vols. 8vo. with B4 Plates of figures, price 00a cloBi; 
or sepiurately, VoL. 1. InvertebnUa, 90a; and Vol. 11. Vtrtehraftn, 90a 

T T^E EARTH AND ITS MECHANISM j an Account oftihe yarlous 
Proofs of the Rotation of the Earth; with a Description of the Instra- 
ments used in the Experimental Demonstrations; also the Theory of 
Foucault’s Pendulum and Gyroscope. By Hbnuy Worms, F.RJl.S., 
F.G.S. 8vo with 31 Woodcuts, price 10a 6d 

YOLCANOS, the Character of their Phenomena ; their Share in the 
Structure and Composition of the Surface of the Globe; and their Re¬ 
lation to its Internal Forces; including a Descriptive Catalogue of 
Volcanos and Volcanic Formations. By G. Podlett Scropb, M.P., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition, with Map and Illustrations. 8vo 15a 

A MANUAL OF CHE M TB TBY, Descriptiye and Theoretical. By 
William Odlino, M.B., F.R.S., Secretary to the Chemical Sixdety, 
and Profiessor of Practical Chemistry in Guy’s Hospital, tat I. Svo Oa 
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A DICnOVABT 07 CHE1Q8TET, foimded on that ot thi 
Dr. Ubb. Br Hexbt Watts, AA., F.C.3., Editor of the Oas 
Jomrmml of the Ckemieml Society, To be pnblished in Monlhlr | 
vniforin with the New Edition of Dr. Uas’s Dietiomary of ArU, Mm 
tmrot, aad Jfiset, recently completed. • 

HANDBOOK OF CHEXICAL AKALTSI8, ndapted to the TjJ 
System of Notation. Based on the 4th Edition of Dr. H. Wills* ^dai 
xwr ckomioekom Aamljfoo, By F. T. CosisoTOX, M.A., F.CX& N 

price 7« 6J 

COHIKGTOirs TABIX8 OF QTrAUTATIVE AVALTBIB, to J 

pony in nse his Handbook of Ckemieml Ammljftie^ Post Sro Ir W 

A HANDBOOK OF YOLDHEIBICAL ANALYSIS. By Bon 
Scott, M.A.,T.C.D., Secretary of the Geological Society of DabUn. 
8to 4a ad 
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A TBEATISE ON ELECIBICITY, in Theory and Pnotiee. 
A De la Rive, Professor in the Academy of Genera. TVsasbn 
tbe.%ntl>or by C. V. Walebs, F.R.S. With Illnatrations. S rm 
pricedrS 13a j 

AN ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION [Tlie Mntnal Belatir 

Oryaniaed Beinys]. By Louis Aoassix. 8ro 12a 


A DICnONABY OF SCIENCE, LlTEKATUBE, ANB ABTs 
prisinr the History, Description, and Scientific Principles e 
Branch of Hnnian Knowkdre. Editeil by W. T. Bbajcdb, F.B.' 
B. 1 he Fourth Edition, rerued and corrected. 8ro [/a fAs 


the COBBELATION OF PHYSICAL FOBCES. By W. B. 
Q.C., M.A., V.P.R.S.,Corre8pcndinr Member of the Academief 
Turin, &c. Fourth Edition, 8to 7a 6d 


the elements OF PHYSICS. By C. F. Peschbl, Pr 
the Ro>al Militar>’ College, Dresden. Translated from the Gf 
Notes, by K. W est. S vols. fcp 8vo 21a 

PHILLIFS'S ELEMENTABY INTBODTTCnON TO HIM 
A New Edition, with extensive Alterations and Additioi 
Brooke, F.R.S., F.G S.; and W. H. Miller, M.A., F 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo 18a 


A GLOSSABY OF MINEBALOOY. By Henet WiLUi 
F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With * 
Wood. Crown 8vo 12a 


ELEMENTS OF MATEBIA MEDICA AND THEBA7 

Jonathan Pereira, M.l). F.R.S. Third Edition^ er 

8 roved from the Author’s Materials. By A. S. Taylor, 
Lkks, M.D. With numerous Woodcuts. Vol. 1. 8t 
Part II. 21a; Vol. II. Part II. 26a 
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OUTLINES OF ASTEONOMT. By Sir J. F. W. Heeschel, Bart., 
i- M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and corrected. With Plates and Woodcuts. 

8VO 18s 

tk Bp the same Author, 

ESSAYS mOM THE ESINBimOH AVS aTTABTKBIT SEVIWS, 

• with Addresses and other Pieces. 8vo 18s 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS FOB COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Bey. 

; T. W. Webb, M.A., F.R.A.S. With Woodcuts and Map of the Moon. 

** - 16mo 7s 

A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. By John Phillips, M.A., F.B.S., 
i F.G.S., Ac. Fourth Edition. With 4 Plates. Fcp 8vo 5s 

THE LAW OF 8T0BMS considered in connexion with the ordi- 
i nary Movements of the Atmosphere. By H. W. Dove, F.R.S., Member 

I of the Academies of Moscow, Munich, St. Petersburjr, &c. Second 

Edition, translated, with the Author’s sanction, by 11. H. Scott, M.A., 
Trin. Coll. Dublin. With Diaf^rams and Charts. 8vo 10s 6d 

THE WEATHEB BOOE; A Manual of Practical Meteorology. By 
Rear-Admiral Robert FitzRoy, R.N. With 16 Diagrams on Wood. 
8VO 15s 

ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; Containing various 
original and useful Formulae, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, 
Wronght-Jrou and Cast-Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tatb, F.R.A.S. 
8vo 5s 

MANUAL OF THE SUREINGDOM CCELENTERATA. By J. Beat 
Greene, B.A., M.R.I.A. Being the Second of a New Series of Manuals 
of the Etcperimental and Natural Sciences ; edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Galbraith, M.A., and the Rev. S. Hauohton, M.A., F.R.S., Fellows 
of Trinity College, Dublin. With 39 Woodcuts. Fcp 8to 5s 

By the same Author and Editors, 

MANUAL OF PROTOZOA; With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Zoology, and 16 Woodcuts: Being the First Manual of the 
Series. Fcp 8vo 2s 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WTONDERS. By Br. Geobge 
Hartwig. Translated by the Author from the Fourth German Edition ; 
and embellished with numerous Illustrations from Original Designs. 
8vo 18s 

By the same Author, 

THE TROPICAL WORLD: a Popular Scientific Account of the 
Natural History of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms in the Equa¬ 
torial Regions. With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Woodcut Illus¬ 
trations. 8vo 21s 

FOREST CREATURES. By Chables Boneb, Author of ‘ Chamois 
Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,’ &c. With 18 Illustrations from 
Drawings by Guido Hammer. Post 8vo lOs 6d 
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gKETCHES OF THE EATUEAL HISTORy OP CSYLOH: ITiih 
Narrativet and Anecdotes iUnatratiae of tbe' Habits and Instinct! of Oe 
Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes,Insects, &c.,inclodincs Moaogia^ of | 
tbe Elephant. By Sir J. Bmbbsom Tbnnsiit, K.C.S., 1jL.D., te. Witb , 
83 lUnstrations on Wood. Post 8fO ISt M ' 

BytkewrnmeAmtkorm | 

CEYLOE; An Account of the blsiid, Phymonl, JBBstoncsl, md | 
Topographical; with Notices of its Natural Histo^, AntiquitieSj^uid 
Productions. Fifth Edition; with Maps, Plans, and C^harts, and 10 Wood ; 
Engraving^s. 2 vols. 8vo ^2 lOe 

KAEYELS AHD K78TEBIES 07 IKSTUUrP; or, Cnrionties 
of Animal Life. By G. Garratt. Third EdiHon^ revised and enlarged 
Fcp. 8vo 7e I 

XIBBT AHB SPENGF8 INTROBTrCTIOir TO g Wl OMOL OGY; j 

or. Elements of the Natural History of Insects : Comprising an Account of | 
Noxious and Useful Insects, of their Metamorphose, Food, Strstsfani, ; 
Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, InatiDCt, Ac. | 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8f o te 

TOTTAITS WORK OK THE H0B8E; CompriBingailBOsTreatise | 
on Draught. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly from DengM ' 
by W. Harvey. New Edition, revised and enlnra^ by £. N. Gaurikl, i 
M.R.C.S., C.V,S. SvolOtfkf I 

By the tame Author, 

THE DOG. A New Edition; with numerous Engravings, from 

Designs by W. Harvey. 8vo 6r 

THE DOG IK HEALTH AKD DISEASE: Comprisii^theKstnral 
History, Znolofiiral Classification, and Varieties of tbe Doc, as wellss i 
tbe various modes of Breaking and Using him. By Stokxhrnoe. ' 
70 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo 15r 

By the tame Author, j 

THE GBETHOUKD: A Treatise on the Art of Preedmg, Kearing, j 
and Training Greyhounds for Public Running. With naany lllamrstiODS. 
Square crown 8vo 2U 

TEE EKCTCLOFJEDIA 07 ETTEAL BPQRT8; A Complete 
Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Huntina, Shoeing. 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. With above 60D Woodcut ' 

Illustrations, including 20 from Designs by John Lbbch. 8vo42f 

COL. HAWKEE’S IK6TEUCTI0KS TO TOKKG 8P0BI8HEE in 

all that relates to Guns and Shooting. 11th Edition, revised by the 
Author’s Son. With Portrait and Illustrations. Square crown 8vo 18« 

THE DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman’s Complete Guide ; a Treatue ' 
on the Use of the Gun, with I essons in tbe Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds; Dog-breaking. Pigeon-shooting, frc. By Marksman. Tkiri 
Edition ; with 6 Plates. Fcp 8vo 6t 
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IHE 7LT-TI8HEB*S EVTOXOLOGY. Bj Albbbd Bonalbs. 
With coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. 
Sixth EdUiou, revised by an experienced Fly-Fisher; with 20 new 
coloured Plates. 8vo I4r 

rHB flgAgg OF THE WILD BED DEEX in the Counties of 
Devon and Somerset. With an Appendix descriptive of Remarkable 
Runs and Incidents connected with the Chase, from the year 1780 to the 
year 1860. By C. P. Collyns, Esq. With a Map and numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Square crown 8vo I6r 

EHE H0BSH8 FOOT, AHD HOW TO KEEP IT 80DND. 

Eighth Edition ; with an Appendix on Shoeing: and Hunters. 12 Plates 
and 12 Woodcuts. By W. Miles, Esq. Imperial 8vo 12r fid 

Two Casts or Models of Off Fore Feet—No. 1, Shod for All FvrpoBeti NOb2» 
Shod with Leather^ on Mr. Miles's plan- may be had, price S« each. 

Bp the some- Author» 

A nAnr TEEATI8E OH H0B8E.8H0EIHG. With Plates and 

Woodcuts. New Edition. Post 8vo 2s 

HIHTS OH EnOTTETTE AHD THE DSAGE8 OF 80CIETY ; 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. New Edition, revised (with Additions). 
By a Lady of Rank. Fcp8vo2tfid 

5H0ET WH18T; its Eise, Progress, and Laws: with Observations 
to make anyone a Whist-plaver. Containing also the Laws of Picquet, 
(>i8sino, Ecartd, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A. Fcp 8vo 3s 

lALPA; or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm : an Agricultural 
Fragment. By C. W. Hoskyns, Eaq. With 24 Woodcuts from Designs 
by G.. Cruikehank. 16mo 5s fid 

rSDB SAXLIHG-BOAT: A Treatise on English and Foreign Boats, 
with Historical Descriptions; also Practical Directions for the Rigging, 
Sailing, and Management of Boats, and other Nautical Information. 
By H. C. FOlkahd, Author of The Wildfowlf &c. Third Edition, 
enlarged; with numerous Illustrations. [jKsfremfy. 

ATHLETIC AHD GYSlHA8TIC EZEEGI8E8: Comprising H4i 
Exercises and Feats of Agility. With a Description of the requisite 
Apparatus, and 64 Woodcuts. By John H. Howard. Ifimo 7s fid 

FHE LAEOBATOEY of CHEXICAL WOHDERS : A Scientific 
M^aoge for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People. By 
G. W. S. PiBSSB, Analytical Chemist. Crown 8vo 5s fid 

By the eame Author. 

CHEMICAL, HATUBAL, AHD PHY8IGAL MAGIC, for the 

Instruction and Entertainment of Juveniles during the Holiday Vacation. 
With 30 Woodcuts and an Invisible Portrait. Fcp 8vo 3s fid 

THE ABT of FEBFUMEBY; being the History and Theory of 
Odours, and the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants, &c. 
Third Edition; with numerous additional Recipes and Analyses, and 
53 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo 10s fid 
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as CSICKEI FIELD; or, the History and the Seienee of tb 
Game of Cricket. By the Her. i. PvcBorr, B.A., Trin. ColL Omb. ; 
Fourth BdHiom ; with 3 PUtca. FcpSvo Ss 

the §ame Author. 

THE CEICKET TUTOB; a Treatise cxcladTelj PraeiieB], dedietkd 
to the Captains o# Bleveas ia Pablic Scboola. ISmo Is 

THE WASDEH : a Kord. Bj Abthomt Tbolix>fk. Kev and 
cheaper Edition. Crown Sro Se 6d 

B§thetmmeAmthor. 

i bABCHESIEB TOWEBB t A Sequel to the Vardem. TSew and i 

I cheaper Edition. Crown Bro So 

ELLICE: A Tale. By L. H. Coxnr. PoatSrodsGif 

I THE LAST OF THE OLD BODIBES: A Sketch. By the Bar. 

J. W. WAnraa, B.D., Vicar oi West Tarring, Susan. StuumA EAUttu, 

) Fcp. 8vo io 6d 

THE BOMAECE OF A DDLL LIFS. Second Bdiiion, rariaed. . 

Post 8vo 9o 6d 

B§ the same Author, 

, HOBHIEO CL0DD6. Second and cheaper Edition, reriaed * 
tbroo^bout. FcpSvote I 

‘ THE AFTEBHOOH OF LIFE. Second and cheaper Edition, I 

revised tbrougbouc. Fcp 8vu So 

FBOBLEXS nr Hmor HATUBE. Post 8ro 5s ' 

: THE TALES AHD ST0BIE8 OF THE AIJTHOB OF AHT 
HERBERT. New and cheaper Edition, in 10 vola. crown 8vo priee ' 
oe\ 14r 6d boards; or each work separately, complete in n single ndnme. 

AMY HERBERT . 2r6d IVORS.Said 

GERTRUDE. USd KATHERINE ASHTON .. Said , 

Tlie EARL’S DAUGHTER. 2«6d MARGARET PERCIVAL.. 5r0d 

EXPKRlE.NCEof LIFE.... TsSd LAN El ON PARSONAGE.. 4e8d . 

CLEVE HALL. 3r6d URSULA. uU \ 

S« Each work rosy be bad separately in cloth, with edges, at ; 
One Shilling per volume cAtra. J 

I I 

STTHSETS AHD SUNSHINE; or. Varied Aspecta of Life. By . 

Erseink Neale, M.a., Vicar of Exning, and Chaplain to the Bari of : 
j Huntingdon. Post 8vo 8# 6d i 

I _ _ I 

HY LIFE, AHD WHAT SHALL I DO WITH FTP A Qaeation | 

I for Young Geiitlenomen. By an Old Maid. Fourth Edition. Fcp I 

I 8vo 6# I 

I DEACONESSES: An Ess^ on the Official Help of Women in I 
I Parochial Work and in Charitable Institutions. By the Rev. J. S. ' 
Howson, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate institution, lirerpool. Fcp 
I 8vo So 
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E8SATS IK ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir James Stephbn, LL.D. Fourth Editiou, with a Bio^craphical Notice 
of the Author, by his Son. 8vo lie 

By the tame Author, 

LECTURES OK THE HISTORY OF FRAKCE. Third Edition. 

2 vols. 8vo 24e 

CRITICAL AKD HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to The Edin¬ 
burgh Review. By the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. Four Editions, 
as follows: — 

1. A Library Edition (the Tenth)^ vols. 8vo 38» 

2. Complete iu Onb Volumr, with Portrait and Vignette. Square orown 8to 81s 
8. Another Nbw Edition, in 3 vols. fcp 8vo 21« 

4. The PsoPLB’s Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo 8s 


LORD MACAULAYB HISCELLAKEOUS WRITIKOS: comprising 
his Contributions to KnighV* Quarterly Magazine^ Articles contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review not included in his Critical and Historical 
Essays^ Biographies written for the Encyclopadia Britannica, Miscel* 
laneous Poems and Inscriptions. 2 vols. 8vo with Portrait, 21s 

THE REV. SYDKEY SMITHS HISCELLAKEOUS WORKS: In¬ 
cluding his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Four Editions, 
viz. 

1. A Library Edition (the Fourth)^ in 8 vols. 8vo with Portrait, 88s 

2. Complete in Onb Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8to 81s 

8. Another New Edition, in 3 vols. fcp 8vo 21s 

4. The People’s Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo 8s 

By the same Author, 

ELEHEKTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL FHILOSOFHY, delivered 

at the Royal Institution. Fcp 8vo 7s 

THE WIT AKD WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDKEY SMITH: A 

Selection of the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Con¬ 
versation. 16mo 7s 6d 

ESSAYS SELECTED FROM COKTRIBUTIOKS TO THE Edinburgh 

Review. By Henry Rogers. Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp 8vo 21t 

By the same Author, 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, A Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 

Tenth Edition. Fcp 8vo 5s 

DEFEKCE OF THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH, by its Author: Being 

a Rejoinder to Professor Newman’s Reply, Fcp 8vo 3s fid 

SELECnOKS FROM THE CORBESPOKDEKCE OF R. E. H. 
GREYSt )N, Esq. Edited by the Author of The Eclipse of Faith, Crown 
8vo 7s fid 
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ATB AKD RXYlEWBt. By the Her. W. Tbmpt.e, 1>.T)., Her. j 
R. Williams, B.D., Rer. B. Powbll, M.A., the Rer*. H. B. Wilson, ; 
B.D., C. W. Goodwin, M.A., Rer. M. Pattison, B:D., and Rer. B. 
JowETT, M.A. Fcp 8vo 5s 

TS AHB BEYIEWB. NtM in 8to price lOr 6d I 


ELATIOK AKD SCIEVGE^ in respect to Bunsen’s Biblical 
Kssearekest the Evidences of CInristifiiiity, snd the Mosaic Cosmomy. 
With an Examination of certain Statementa pat ibrth by tbe remainiDi^ 
Authors of Essays and Retiews, By the Rev. B. W. Sattls, M.A. Sro 
price 10s 6d 

THE HI8T0BT OF THE SUFEBMATUHAL IH M.L A0BS AEE 
nations, in all churches, CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN: Demon- 
stratinf? a Universal Faith. By William Howitt. Author of Colonisa - , 
turn and ChrisUmdiy, 2 vote, post Sro [BTaari^ rssdp. 

r AHB EITENBIOH OF THE CHBECEH AT HOME, 

considered in Bii^ht Lectures, preached before tbs Uahnersity of Oaford , 
in the vsarlMl, at the Lecture founded by the late Rer. J. Baropton, * 
M.A. iiy J. Sandvord, B.D., Archdeacon of Coventry. 8vo price 12s | 

FETSICO FBOPHEHCAL XHATS OK THS LOOAUTT OF IKE ' 

ETERNAL INHERITANCE: Its Nature and Character; the Resur- I 
rection Body; the Mutual Reco;initiou of Glorified Sainta. By the Rev. 
W. Listbe, F.G.S. Crown 8vo 5s 5d 

BISHOP JEBEMY TATLOH8 EHTIBE WOBXS: With Life by 
Bishop Hebbb. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. Bdbn, Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 10 volt. 8vo jf 5 5s 

HOSHEIirS ECCLESIASTICAL HI8T0BY. The Her. Dr- 
Murdock’s Literal Translation from tbe Latin, as edited, with Addi* 
tional Notes, by Henry Soambs, M.A. Third Rsvised Edition, carefully 
re-edited and brought down to the Present Time by tbe Rev. William 
Stubbs, M.A., Viccr of Navestock, and Librarian to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 3 vols. 8vo [/a the jn-ess. 

FASSnrO TEOTieHTS OH BEIJQIOH. By the Author of Jmy 
Herberts New Edition. Fcp 8vo 5s 

By the same Author, 

SELF-EXAMIHATIOH BEFOBE COHFIBUATiaH: With Devo¬ 
tions and Directions for Confirmation-Day. 32mo le 6d 

BEADIHOS FOB A MOHTH PBEPABATOBT TO COIHFIBMA- 

TION; Compiled from the Works of Writers of the Early and of the 
English Church. Fcp 8vo is 

BEADIHOS FOB EYEBY DAY IH LEHT j Oompiled from tlic 
Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. Fcp 8vo 5* 
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A C0US8S OF SiraLIfiH SSA1>1S», adapted io vmj laste . 
and capacity ; or. How and Wliat to Read : With Literary AoHdotea. 
By the Rea. J. Pycboft, IMn. ColL Ozon. ftp Svd Se 

LEOEIVBS' OF TEE SAINTS AND MABTYBS, as represented in i 
Christian Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Third Edition, r cai a e dj Mitii 17 i 
BUdiinj^s and 186 Woodcnts. Svotla. iqaare crown^oBlt Qd | 

By the emie jMkor, j 

legends of the KONASTIG orders, ae reprasented in | 
Christian Art. New and improved Edition, bttng the Third; with 
many Etchings and WoodcQts. Square crown 8vo lNe€tr^ ready, 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, as represented in Christian Art 
Second Edition, enlarged : with 87 Etchings And 165 Woodcats. Sqoare 
crown 6vo 38a 

THE mSTORT OF OTTR LORD AND OF HIS TKECITESOR JOHN 

THE BAPTIST; with the Personages and Typical Subjects of the Old 
Testament as represented in Christian Art. Square crown 8vo with 
many Etchings and Woodcuts .[In the prme. 

CATS* AND FARLIE’S BOOK OF EMBLEMS: Moral Emblems, 
with Aphornma, Adagea, and Proverbs of all Nations: Comprising 60 
circular Vignettes, 60 Tail- pieces, and a Frontispiece composed from their 
works by J. Leighton, F.S.A., mud engraved on Wood. The Text 
translated and edited, with Additions, by &.PieoT. Imperial evo Sit 6d 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: With 126 lUnatratioQS on 
Steel and Wood, from origfoal Designs by C. Bennett; mud a Pi^hce by 
the Rev. C. Kingsley. Fcp 4to 3U 

THEOIOGIA GERMANICA: Translated by SusiinrAWnnrwoETH. 
With a Preface by the Rev. C. Kingsley; and a Letter by Baron 
Bunsbn. Fop 8 vo 5e 

LYRA GERMANICA. Translated from the German by Catssbinx 
W iNXWORTH Finer Sekibs, Hymns for the Snndm and Chief 
Festivals of the Christian Year. Second Sbubb, the Christian Life. 
¥cp 8vo priee be eadi aeries. 

HYMNS FROM LYRA GERMANICA 18mo It 

LYRA G3EERMANICA. Ftbbt Sbetxb, as above, trsndaiad by 
C. WiNKWoETH. With Illustrations from Original Designs by John 
Leighton, F.S.A., engraved on Wood under his auperinteadence. Fcp 
4to 2U 

THE CHORALE-BOOK FOR ENGLAND; A Oomplete Hytim-Book 
for Public and Private Worship, in accordance with the Services and 
Festivals of the Church of Bnsrland: The Hymneirom the J^a Qertnanica 
and other Sources, translated from the German by C. Winkwobth ; 
fbe Tunet, from the Sacred Music of the Lutberan, Latin, and other 
Churches, for Four Voices, with Historical Notes, &c., compiled and 
edited by W. S. Bennett, Professor of Music in the University of 
Cambridge, and by Otto Goldsciiisidt. Fcp 4to price 10#6d doth, or 
18# half-bound in morocco. 
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fHYMKOLOOIA CHBI8TIAKA: Psalms and Hymns for the Chris- ; 
tUn SeaaoDi. Selected and Contributed by Philbymnic Frienda; and 
Edited by Bbkjamiit Hall Kbnnbdt, D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield, j 
Crown 8ro [Just readg, \ 

I 

LYEA. 8ACEA; Being a Collection of Hymns, Ancient and Modem ' 
Odea» and Frairments of Sacred Poetry; compiled anfl edited, with a . 
Preface, by the Rev. B. W. Satilb, M.A. Fcp 8vo 5a 

LYBA BOMESTICA: Christian Songs for Domestic EdificatioiL I i 
Translated from the PaaUery and Harp of C. J. P. Spitta. By Richabd 
Massib. Fcp8vo4afid | I 

THE WIFE’S MAKTIAL; or. Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 
Several Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. Caltbrt, MJL 
Ornamented in the style of Qaean Elizabeth** Prayer *HooJt, Crown 8ro 
price lOa fid - ' ; 

HORNE’S INTRODUGTION TO THE CRITICAL STUBT AND ’ 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Eleventh Edition, > 
revised tbroushout, and brouj^ht np to the existinsr state of Biblical ; 
Knowledge. Edited by the Rev. T. H. Hornb, B.D., the Author, the I 
Rev. John Ayrb, M.A., and S. P. Treobllbs, LL.D.; or with the ' 
Second Volume, on the Old Teetament, edited by S. Davidson, D.D. ’ 
and LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8ro • 
price S I3a fid < 

HORNE’S COHPENBIOUS INTROBUCTION TO THE STUBT OF ; 

THE BIBLE. Tenth Edition^ carefully re-edited by the Rev. John ' 
Ayrb, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 3 Maps • 
and fi Illustrations. Post 8vo 9a 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEBGE: Comprising a Sum¬ 
mary of the Evidences of Christianity; the Principles of Biblicsl 
Criticism; the History, Chronology, and Geography of the Scriptores; 
an Account of the Formation of the Canon; separate Introdnctiona to 
the several Books of the Bible, &c. By the Rev. John Ayrb, M.A. 

Fcp 8vo with Maps, Engravings on Steel, and numerbua Woodcuts; 
uniform with Maunder** Trea*urie*. [Nearly ready. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN THE BOCTRINE ANB PRACTICE OF CHRIS. ! 
TIANITY. Intended chiefly as an Introduction to Confirmation. By j 
the Right Rev. G. £. L. Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 18mo ; 
price 2a fid 

BOWBLER’S FAMILY 8HAKSFEARE ; in which nothing is added ' 
to the Original Text, but those woids and expressions are (nnitted which 
cannot with propriety be read aloud. Cheaper Genuine Edition, complete 
in 1 vol. large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, price 14a Or, with 
the same Illustrations, in fi volumes for the pocket, price 5a each. 

OOLBSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Boltok Cornet, 
Esq. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo 21a 



PUBLISHED BY HESSBS. LOBGMAV ABD CO. 21 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With 161 Designs on Steel by 
Daniel M aclisb, R.A., and the whole of the Text of the Songs engraved 
by Becker. Snper-royal Svo 3U 6d 

TENNIEL’S EDITIOK OF MOORE’S LALLA ROOEH. With 68 
Woodcut Illustrations, from Original Drawings, and 5 Initial Pages of 
Persian Designs by T. Sulman, Jun. Fcp 4to 21t 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. People's Edition, complete in One 
Volume, large type, with Portrait after Phillips. Square crown 8vo 
price 12t6d 

POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LAHDOH CL.E.L.) 
Comprising the Improvisatriee, the Venetian Bracelet^ the Goldm Violet, 
the Troubadour, and Poetical Remains. New Edition; with 2 Vignettes. 
2 vols. 16mo 10« 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME ; with Imry and the Armada, By the 

Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. 16mo 4r 6d 

LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. With Illustra¬ 
tions, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by G. Scharf. Fcp 
4to 2U 

POEMS. By Matthew Aenold. First Series, Third Edition, 
Fcp 8vo 5e 6d Second Series, 5« 

By the same Author, 

MEROPE : A Tragedy. With a Preface and an Historical Intro¬ 
duction. Fcp 8vo 3 s 

SOUTHETS POETICAL WORKS; with all the Author's last Intro¬ 
ductions and Notes. Library Edition, with Portrait and Vignette. 
Medium 8vo 2\s ; in 10 vols. icp 8vo with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, 35# 

By the same Author, 

THE DOCTOR, &e. Complete in One Yolume, Edited by the 
Rev. J. W. Wartbr, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and coloured 
Plate. Square crown 8vo 12# dd 

CALDERON’S THREE DRAMAS: Love the Greatest Enehantmenf, 
The Sorceries of Sin, and The Devotion of the Cross, attempted in English 
Asonsnte and other Imitative Verse, by D. F. MacCartht, M.R.I.A., 
with Notes, and the Spanish Text. Fcp 4to 15# 

A SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS TOWARDS HIGHER CIVI. 

LISATION: a Progress as little perceived by the multitude in any age, 
as is the growing of a tree by the children who sport under its shade. By 
N BIL Arnott, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo price 6# 3d 

COLONISATION AND COLONIES: Being a Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford in 1839, ’40, and ’41. By 
Herman Meriyalb, M.A., Professor of Political Economy. S^nd 
Edition, with Notes and Additions. 8vo 18# 
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0. X. WHiLIOH’S POPTILAX TAXLBB far Aflcertaining t^e Yalae ; 
of Ufebold. Leaoetaold, and Churco Property, Renewal Fines, Ac.; the | I 
Public Funds; Annual Averaae Friceand Intereat on Conscds from 1731 | 1 
to 1861; Chemical, Geographical, Astronomical, Triironometncal Tables, i i 
Ac. Ac. PilfMJAlifton, enlarged. Poet «vo 10a | I 

THOXBOH’S TABL’BB t)F 1RTEBIE8T, st Thrao, Four, Four and | j 
a-Hslf, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from | 

1 to 866 Days. ISmo Sa 6d ' | 

A BlCnOKAET, PEAGTICAL, THEOBETICAL, ANB X1BT0BICAL, I j 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. I 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. New Edition, containing much , 
additional Information, frvo 50a 

Bjf the same Author. I 

A DICnONAEY, GEOGXAPHICAL, SIAHSTIGAL, AXB XIBTORI. 

CAL, of the various Coantrie|^ Places, and principal Natural Objects in 
the World. New Edition, revised; with 6 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo 6Sa 

▲ JIAXirAL eXOSBAFHZ, Fhyned, Indufirul, and FotiticsI. 

By William Hughes, F R.G.S., Ac., Professor of Geography in Gneen’s 
College, London. New and thoroughly revised Edition : with 6 coloured 
Maps. Ftp 8vo 7a 6d 

Or, in Two Parts; Part I. Europe, Sa 6di Part II. Asia, 

Africa, America, Auatcalasia, and Polynesia, 4a 

By the same Author* 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH HISTOBY; a Geographical 
Description of the British Islands at successive Periods, frrom the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day; with a Sketch of the commencement of ■ 
Colonisation on the part of the English Nation. With 6 full-coloured j 
Maps. Fcp 8vo 8a 6a ; 

A HEW BRITISH GAZETTEER; or, Topographical Dictionarj of ! 
the British Islands and Narrow Seas: Comprising concise Ilescriplions J 
ot shout 60,000 Places, Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, j 
founded on the best Authorities. By J. A. Sharp. 2 vols. 8vo sg2 I6r ' 

A HEW BICnOHARY OF GEOGBAFHY, Bescriptive, Physical, I 
Statistical, and Historical: Forming a complete General Gazetteer of ! 
the World. By A. K. Johnston, F.R.S E., Ac. Seeomd Bdition^ revised. 

In One Volume of 1,360 pages, comprising about 50,800 Names of Place s. 

8vo 30a I 

AH EHCYCIiOPJEDIA OF CIVIL EHGDIEKRTNG, Historical, 

Theoretical, and Practical. Illustrated by upwards of 3,000 Woodcuts. ! 

By E. Cresy, C.E. Second Edition^ revised and extended. 8vo 42a ' 

THE ENGINEER’S HANDBOOK ! explaining the Principles which | 
should guide the Young Kngineer in the Construction of Machinery, with < 
the necessary Hales, Proportions, and Tables. By G. S. Lowndes, { 
Engineer. Post 8vo 5a 
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USEFUL INTOBHATIOH FOB EE6INEEBS: Being a Fiawr 
Series of Lectures delivered before the Working Eimueers of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. By W, Fairbairn, LL.D., F.R.S., F.6.3. With 
Plates and Woodcnts. Crown 8 vo lOr 6 d 

Second Series: Containing Experimental Researches on the Collapse of 
Boiler Flues and the Stren$^h of Materials, and Lectures on subjects 
connected with Mechanical Engineering, &c. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8to lOr dd 

^ the tame Author. 

A TREATISE OK MILLS AKD MILLWOBK. Yol. I. on the 
principles of Mechanism and on Prime Movers. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
8VO l€a 

AK EKGYCLOFJEUIA OF ABGHITECTDBE, Historical, Theo¬ 
retical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. With more than 1,000 Wood 
Engravings, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8 vo 42« 

LOUDOITS EKGYGLOPJEBIA of Cottage, Farm, and Yilla Archi¬ 
tecture and Furniture. New Edition, edited by Mrs. Loudon ; with 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vo 63# 

THE ELKMLEWTS OF MECHAKIBM, designed for Students of 
Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodbye, M.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in King’s Gbll^, London. With 206 Figures on Wood. 
Post 8 vo 6 # 6 d 


UBE’S BIGTIOKABY OF ABIS, MAKUFACTUBES, ABB HIKES. 
Fifth Edition,.re-written and enlarged; with nearly 2,060 Wood Engrav¬ 
ings. Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., F.S.S.. Kei^ of Mining 
Records, &c., assisted by numerous gentlemen eminent in Science ana 
connected with the Arts and Manufactures. 3 vols. 8yo 

AK EKGTCLOPA3BIA OF BOMESTIG SGOKOKY: Comprising such 
subjects as are most immediately connected with Housi^eepiiic. By 
I'Hos. Webster ; assisted by Mrs. Parkes. With nearly 1,000 Wood- 
cuts. 8 vo 31# 6d 

MOBEBK COOEkEBY FOB FBIY ATE FAMJLUES, reduced to a 

System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts, in which 
the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent Writers Iwve been as 
much as possible applied and explaint^d. By Eliza Acton. Newly re¬ 
vised and enlarged Edition: with 8 Plates, comprising 27 Figures,.and 
150 Woodcuts. Fep 8/0 7# m 

A PBAGTIGAL TREA TISE OK BBEWIKG, hased on Chemical and 
Economical Principles: With Formulae for Public Brewers, and Instruc¬ 
tions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8vo price 10 # 6d 

OK EOOB AKB ITS BIGE8TI0K: Being an Introduction to 
Dietetics. By W. Brinton, M.D., l^ysician to St. Thomas’^s Homital. 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8 ro 12 # 
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mnm to KOTHEBI on the KANAGElCBirT OF THEIR 

S HEALTH DURING THK PERIOD OF PREGNANCY AND IN TUK 

M LYlNG-lN ROOM. By T. Boll» M.D. Fcp8vo5« 

mrSE ICATEBNAL KANAGSKENT OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH 

■ AND DiSRASR. Fcp 8 Y 0 5« j 

iLECTUBBSOirTHSDIBKABZS OF nTFAVCTAHD CHILDHOOD. 

I By Chaelbs West, M.D., Ac. Fourth Bdiiion, cErefulIy re?ited 

I throoKbout; with numeroas additioiiEl Gems, snd a copious Index. 

I 8vo IW 

THE PATENTEE’S HANTIAL: A TreatiM on the Iaw and Pne- j 
tice of Letters Pstent, especially intended for the use of Patentees and | 
Inrentors. By J. Johnson and J. H. Johnson, Bsqrs. Post 8vo Uhd • 

i I 

: TEE FSACnCAL OEEDGHIBHAE'S BOOK OF INDDSTBIAL ' 

DESIGN. By W. Johnson, Assoc. Inst.C.E. Second Edition, enlarged; i 
counprisinic 300 Psfes of L^terpress, 310 Quarto Plates, and nnmerons ; 

j VToodcots. 4to38«6d | 

THE PRACnCAL MECHANIG13 JOTJENAL: AnIUustrated Record i 
of Mechanical and Enpoeerins Science, and Epitome of Patent Inven- j 
tiona. 4to price U monthly. VoLS. I. to XV. price 14# each, in rioth. 

_ I 

THE PRACTICAL NECHANICS JODBNAL RECORD OF THE i 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. A full and elaborate i 
Illaatrated Account of the Exhibition, contributed by 43 Writers of I 
eminence in the Departments of Science and Art. I n One Volume, com- I 
prisinir 6S0 Paxes of Letterpress, illustrated by 30 Plate Kngravinn and 
900 WoodcuU. 4to price 2 b« 6 d cloth. 

COLLIERIES AND COLLIERS; A Handbook of the Haw and ' 
leading Cases relating thereto. By J. C. Fowlbr, Barrister-at-Law; i 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of Merthyr Tydfil and Aberdare. l 
Fcp 8to fir 

i 

THE THEORY OF WAR ILLUSTRATED by numerous Examples j 
from History. By Lieut.-Col. MacDouoall, late Superintendent oAhe ' 
Staff College. Third Edition, with 10 Plans.' Post 8vo price lOr fid 

PROJECTILE WEAPONS OF WAR AND EXPLOSIVE COH- I 

POUNDS. By J. Scoffern, M.B. Lond. late Professor of Chemistry in 
the Aldersgate School of Medicine. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo with 
Woodcuts, 9r 6d 

Supplement, containing New Resources of Warfare, price 3r 

A UAKDAL FOBKAVAL CADETS. By Jobs M'Nscl Botd, ' 
late Captain R.N. Published with the Sanction and Approval of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Second Edition; with 240 
Woodcuts, 2 coloured Plates of Signals, &c., and 11 colourcKi Plates of 
Flags. Post 8vo 12< 6d 
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FBOJECnON Am) CALCULATION OF THE SFHEBE. For 
Youngr Sea Officers; bein;? a complete Initiation into Nautical Astronomy. 
By S. M. Saxby, R.N.. Principal Instructor of Naval Bnifinear*, H.M. 
Steam Reserve. With 77 Diagrams. Post svo 5# 

By the tame Author. 

THE STUDY OF STEAM AND THE MARINE ENGINE. For 

Young: Sea Officers in H.M. Navy, the Merchant Navy, &c.; beinjj: a 
complete Initiation into a knowledge of Principles and their Application 
to Practice. Post Svo with 87 Diagrams, 5t 6d 

A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applica* 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. 
With Theoretical Investigations respecting the Motive Power or Heat and 
the Proportions of Steam Engines; Tables of the Right Dimensions of 
every Part; and Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and 
Management of every species of Engine in actual use. By John Bourne, 
C.E. Fifth Edition; with 37 Plates and 546 Woodcuts (200 new in this 
Edition). 4to 42t 

By the tame Author. 

A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applica¬ 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture; 
with Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and Management of 
Engines of every class. New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Fcp 8vo 6t 

HANDBOOK OF FARM LABOUR : Comprising Labour Statistics; 
Steam, Water, Wind; Horse Power; Hand Power; Cost of Farm Opera¬ 
tions; Monthly Calendar; Appendix on Boarding Agricultural 
Labourers, &c. ; and Index. By John Chalmers Morton, Editor of 
the Agricultural Gazette, &c. 16mo 1« 6d 

By the tame Author. 

HANDBOOK OF DAIRY HUSBANDRY: Comprising Dairy Sta¬ 
tistics ; Food of the Cow; Choice and Treatment of the Cow; Milk; 
Butter; Cheese; General Management of a Dairy Farm; Monthly 
Calendar of Daily Operations; Appendix of Statistics; and Index. 
16mo U 6d 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, in which the 
Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jane Marcet. 
13fA Edition ; with 34 Plates. Fcp 8vo 10s 6d 

By the tame Author. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained and illustrated. A thoroughly revised 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp 8vo 14a 

CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. Revised Edition, with 
a Coloured Map, showing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. Fcp 
Svo 5t 6d 

CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fcp Svo 7 j Qd 

BAYLDON’S ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, and 
Claims of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, at both Michaelmas and Lady- 
Day. Seventh Edition, enlarged. Svo lOe 6d 
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COBDOK.TBAINIKO OF FEUIT TBEES, Diagonal, Yertioal, 
Spiral, Horizontal, adapted to the Orchard-Houae and Open-Air Culture. 
By Rev. T. Colli NOt Brbhaut. Fcp 8vo with Woodcuts, 3« 6d 

THE THEOBT AKD FEACTICE OF HOBTICULTUBE; or, An 

Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon P^sio- 
lo^cal Grounds. By J. Lindley, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. With 98 Wood- 
cuts. 8to 2U 

Bp tke 4ame Author, 

AN INTBODTJCnON TO BOTANY. New Edition, rerised and 

enlarged; with 6 Plates and many Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo 24« 

THE BOSE AMATETJB’S OTJIDE : Containing ample Descriptions 
of all the fine leading Varieties of Roses, regularly classed in their respec¬ 
tive Families; their History aud Mode ot Culture. By Thomas Riybrs. 
Seventh Edition, Fcp 8vo 4t 

THE OABDENEBS’ ANNUAL FOB 1863. Edited by the Bey. S. 
Reynolds Hole. With a coloured Frontispiece by John Leech. 
Fcp. 8vo2#6d 

THE TBEA8TJBT OF NATUBAL HISTOBT; or, Popular Dic¬ 
tionary of Zoology: in which the Characteristics that distinguish the 
different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of 
interesting information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom. By Samuel Maunder. With 
above 900 accurate Woodcuts. Fcp 8vo lOt 

Bjf the tame Author, 

THE SCIENTIFIC AND IITEBABY TBEASUBT: A Popular 
Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres; including all branches 
of Science, and every subject connected with Literature and Art. Fcp 
8vo 10a 

THE TBEASHBY OF GE06BAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descrip¬ 
tive, and Political; containing a succinct Account of every Country in 
the World. Completed by William Hughes, F.R.6.S. With 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Fcp 8vo lOt 

THE HISTOBICAL TBEA8UBY: Comprising a General Introduc¬ 
tory Outline of Universal Histoij, Ancient and Modem, and a Series of 
Separate Histories of every principal Nation. Fcp 8vo 10a 

THE BIOGBAPHIGAL TBEASHBY: Consisting of Memoirs, 
Sketches, and Brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of All Ages 
and Nations. \2th Edition, FcpSvolOa 

THE TBEASHBY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBBABY OF BEFE- 
RENCE: Comprising an English Dictiouery and Grammar, a Universal 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, useful Tables, &c. Fcp 8vo lUa 

Uniform unth the above, 

THE TBEASHBY OF BOTANY. By Dr. J. Lindlby. [In the prest. 

THE TBEASHBY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. By Bev. J. Aybb, 

M. A. [In the preu. 




ATED SERIES OF ENGLISH READINQ.BOOKS. 


fcp Bvo price lOt cl^otb* e*cb oT which .Voluroec may be had 
iepiirately at ti«lQw, 


THE GRADUATED SERIES 


I WITH EXPLANATOaT NOTES; 

[pted, a.% a Frogreui7« Coura# of Boadin^i for all fTIniifli of 
Engliah Schools and Familieo. 

Edited bj J. S« XjATJBIE, 

Editor of the Shilting Entertainfriff Libraty, Sic* 


f IRAT BooEj 102 TagvB, SLzik Edition **. 
Second Uooe, 256 Fifth Edition * 

Thihd Book, 512 Fni'esi .h 

Foi7iitH BOOK;; 440 iSixtk Edition, 

Fi rtit Book, 40S Fu^esj, Second Edition. 


comprlsea Ijferary solections in prose ! 
imd VflFW| d 9 fleripUpa traTel, natural ' 
Iditoiy (with raforenoe to Um praTioas ' 
•eirikni), and rtorrativea of English his* ' 
toiw. Moue IV- to which the Third Buok - 
Is [ntroduotoiry, is a further extension of • 
the seme (tenoral p1an« with addition ' 
of a illvisiuci an the more uojialar branches i 
of ^?ata^al Science and Pfiysica. eequen* I 
tlslly armnired, Hooit which com- i 
pletn the COUTH, forma a fPrUier adranoe 
mid a compltitiDn of the general plan, and 
Hi me At snswerLitg the practical purooses 
of a Claas-book ol later EnglUh Lftera- ' 


Tm I e IS all entirely new wries of Head¬ 
ing-Books, careAiUy adapl'Cil tlurouKhotit 
to the requirements of modorii oducatLoii- 
Thc Five Book# are arranged each In cor- 
responding sections, on a serial and nnl« 
form acheudie of progrestivo, yet constantly 
varied Kketions. Book 1. eontints of 
rhyinen and flresldp stodci, fables and 
parables, and iliort simple tolet, all wUhln 
the coinpreiieneioa ol chUdren wlio have 
tnostersd the first steps In readUiig, Book 
II. contains mlicellaniea, tales of advan- 
ture. Imaginative and rical, anecdotes In 
natural history, and bsllmi poetry—nil 
preUrnUiory to Ins Third Book, BudeIII- 


tke itam^ Jtithor* 

FIUST STEPS to EEAUING: being an Introduction 

to tbc GrAdnnted Series of Enj^hah Readin:;-Books. Fep Sro Part I- 
price 34f, Part II- pride 6d sewed j or complete, price lOd cloth. Or 
the whole conapicuously prioted ia bold type for C]aM TeachiDg, on a 
Set of Broadside ShcctSi price 4s 6J, or price 7s the Set of Broadsides 
mounted as 15 Cardboards, or 9# 6d with couvenient Iron Frame ; the 
Iron Framkj icparptelyp price 2e 6cf 








LAURIE'S ENTERTAININC LIBRARY, 


In coarse of publication, in Quarterly Volumes, from January 1863, each 
Yolume in square 18mo, with Six fall-pa;?e lllustrationa, 
price One Shililngf cloth, or Ninepence sewed, 

THE 

SHILUNG ENTERTAINING LIBRARY, 

Adapted to the requirements of School Libraries, Families, and 
Working Men. 

By J. S. LAURIE, 

Editor of the Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson Boohs, 

The First Three Volumes are now ready, vis. 

ROBINSON CRUSOB. i GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 

CHRISTMAS TALES. 

Tjuk object of the ENTSHTAi?ftMu A ftlance at the sources upon which 
LmsART ts to provlEle th^ and, he has already drawn will, it is believed, 

^Eiiierally ip^ikint^ the lees educoltd convince those who are aequainted with 
liuTLion of Lbe cum ill unity with books English literature, that such volumes as 
wlii'ch they will ftud rewfoM. Many the Entebtainiku Libraby promises 
similar pn^ects have been Btarted, and to contain will necessarily tend to enlarge 
have failed. The Proprietors of the pm- the intellectual views, and to direct and 
ssnt LrBBABT believe that those fniiums strengthen the moral eentimente of every 
ara to be asoribed to a fundamentui de6^ reader. Hut the prime end kept in view 
cicncy wbich. i^tb proper attention and will bo to afford, in a wide and liboTAl 
t-are, iiL^ bo fully supplied. ^nee, pleasure and amuieiuetit; and to 

In midercakinifsor this hind too lltOe this end whatever bears more dIreoUy 
allowance lias been made for what may uwn the procttcal ntiUtlea of llfb will tn- 
almoBt be termed the repulsWeaeas of a variably bo bold subordinate, 
book to tbs untatored mind^ Children it is proper to state that the Editor as^ 
freed from irksome ki<kB„ and working sames the right of adapting the original 
men wearied witli a liard ihiy's toll, can- text so as to suit his purpose, 0ramina- 
uot possibly bo inducM to read until they tleal coKHtnictloni wtuch are too involved 
find out what a wealth of entertalmmeot and dlCdcult will be simpUAed: modern 
is concealed undt^r the hard, ungraceful words and Idioms will be lubsmnted for 
fomns of typography. Kotbing appears such as have become obsolete or nearly ob- 
more certain ihon tliat they will not read subte ; and In all coses paesa^ wULoh are 
at all, unless materials ore placed before Unsuitable to the young will be 
tiiem which are oulouLated to arouse their Chre will be taken to adorn each q| the 
interest Olid enchain their attention. volumes with a n umber of striking lUus- 

TJie practical problem to be solved tratloos. The Uiustratioiu to tbo three 
would seen I to be to furnish a seleotSon of volumes now ready ore drawn by Mr. 
works which will appeal to that dominant Honderoock, a risiug artist, whoae merit 
principle In the human breast, the love of has been iMSknowiedged by competent 
nleasure. The aim of the Editor of the Judges. 

Entektainiitr Libkaby Is to provide an SiwcLiL attention will be paid to the 
ample and varied repost for the gratidc:^ bbidingof the volumes. They will be pra- 
tion of this iustluct. The concentration pared ri,.ir bslug well tliambsL Ths type^ 
of his efforts upon this single point will also, in which tliey will be printed wm ha 
give the present surlea of books its dts* of the oLeorost and dletlnctest kind that 
tlncUv« ebameter. can be procLirad. 

Volumes preparing for Publication Quarterly, uniform %oith the above'fhree: 

SANDFORD and MERTON HISTORY of the PLAGUE 
[On March 31. The VICAR of WAKEFIELD 
The PILGRIM'S PROGRESS CITIZEN Of the WORLD 
EVENINGS AT HOME SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


AND OTHER WORKS. 
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NEW WOSES PUBLISHED BY LONeHAN ANP €0. 81 


HassalVs Frediwater Algas. S6 

HassalTs Adulterations Detected. S6 

Havelock's Life, by Maartihman .. 4 

ATatriber on Guns and Shooting. 14 

HerscheTs Outlines of Astronomy. 13 

HenckeVa Essays.. 13 

HindCa American Exploring Expedi¬ 
tions . 9 

Hind's Labrador.. 9 

Hints on Etiquette 15 

Hole's Gardeners' Annual . 97 

HoZZamfs Essays. 10 

HoOand’s Medhad Notes. 10 

EoHand on Mental Physiblogy.. 10 

Hooker's British Flora.9B 

Hopkins's Hawaii. 9 

Home's Introduction to the Suilptui es 90 

Home's Ck>mpendinm of ditto. 90 

Ho^yns' Talpa. 15 

Howard's Athletic E xe r ci se s . 15 

Howitt's History of the Sup ernatur al le 

Houritt's Remarkable Flaees. 10 

Howitt's Rural Life of England. 10 

Howson's Deaconesses. 16 

Htidson's DirectionB for Mridng WHls 96 

Hudson's Executor’s Guide. 96 

Hughes's Geography of HlstOTy. 92 

HiipAes's Manual of GeogseipiiT ...... -99 

Jameson's Saints and Martyrs. 19 

Jameson's Monastic Orders. 19 

Jameson's Legends of the Madonna .. 19 
Jameson's Legends of the Saviour.... 19 
Johnson's Dictionary by XoiAom...... 7 

Johnson's Patentee's Manual. 94 

Johnson's Book of Industrial Designs g4 
Johnston's Geographical Piotionazy... .92 

Kennedy's Hymnologla. 90 

Kirhy and Spences Entomology. 14 

L, E. Vs. Poetical Worics . J1 

Lady's Tour round Monte Hosa. 8 

Laiham's Comparative Philology.. 7 

Latham's English Language.. 7 

Latham's Handbook of ditto.. 7 

Xaurte's Entertaining library*....... 99 

Xaurie's Graduated Reading Books .. 98 

Lempriere's Rotes on Mexico. 9 

LiddeU and Scot^s Greek Lexleons .. 6 

lAndley's Horticulture. 97 

Lindlet/'s Introduction to Botany. 97 

Lindley's Treasury of Botany. 27 

JAster's Physico-Prophetical Esnys .. 18 

Lowin'8 Jerusalem. 8 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cottage 

Architecture. S8 

Loudon's Encylopssdia of Agriculture 96 


Loudon's Encydopssdia of Gardening -9 
Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees asad 

Shrubs... 

Loudon's EneyelopseiBa of Plants..... 
Xotoside8's£ngineer*sHandbocik.... .. 

Lsrra Domestiea.. 

Lyra Germanica... 

Lyra Sacra.. 

Haeaulay's England 
Macaulay's Essays 

Macaulay's MiseeUgntous Writings .. 
Macasday's Lays of Anoleiit Bmne ... 
Macaulay's Spaeches .................. 

MacBrair's Africans 
MacDougaXCs Theory od'Wux ........ 

M'Ctdloch's Commercial IllBtionaiy ... 
HCuEoch's GeographiealPiotionaqr.. 

Marcet's Land and Water. 

Marcel's PoBtioal Eoa n oany .. 

Marced's Gonversations on .Hatntal 

Philosophy .... 

Marcels Con ve r s a tions on Gheuiistry 
Maunder's Biographical Tseasniy...» 
Maunder's Geographical .Tssasary..,.. 
Maunder's Historical Gheasury........ 

Maunder's Natnral Hktory 
Maunder's Scientific and litenscy 

Treasury .. 

Maunder's Treasury of Knowledge.... 

May's England.. 

Memoir of Sydney ~8n iftii ... 

Memoirs, Ac. of ThomaB Moon. 

MemMssohn's Letters. 

Merioale's Romans under 'fhcMmplre 
Merioale's Fall of tiie Roman Repnblie 
Merioale's (H.) Lectures on Cohmim- 

thm . 

Meryon's History of Medicine. 

MUes on Horse's Foot. 

JftZes on Shoeing Hozsm. 

Moore's LallaRookh. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. 

Moore's Poetiesd Works. 

MoreMs Mental Phllosoidiy. 

MoreJTs Elements of Psychology. 

Morning Clouds. 

Morton's Royal Farms. 

Morton's Dairy Husbandry. 

Morton's Farm Labour. 

Moshebn's Ecclesiastical History. 


MUUer's Lectures on Language. 7 | 

Munk's College of Physicians. 8 

Mute's Langusge and literature of | 

Greece. 9 

My Life, and What shall I do with it T 16 
Meade's Sunsets and Sunshine . 16 
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irsw WOBKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN AND CO. 


OdHm/'* Chemlrtnr. 11 

Owen** Anatomy . H 

Paekt*s Guide to the Pyreneei. 9 

Parry’s Memoin. 4 

Pes^ Passes* and Glaciers. 8 

IMv’s Materia Medica. IS 

PescAeTs Elements of Physics. IS 

Pkmip$*8 Guide to Geology. 18 

PMOipei't Introduction to Mineralogy IS 

Pimt?9 Art of Perftamery. 15 

Pfesse’s Chemical Wonders. 15 

Piesse’s Chemical and Natural Magic 15 

PietromikP* Siberian Exile. 1 

Porson’s Lift by fFatfon . 4 

Praetical Medianle’s Journal. S4 

Problems in Human Nature. 16 

Plfcni/i's English Beading. 19 

Banhe$C» Canada and the Crimea .... 9 

Beoord of International Exhibition .. 94 

JZMMfs Thebes. 8 

Pich’s Roman and Greek Antiquities 5 

Piners’s Rose Amateur’s Guide. 27 

Pogers’s Essays. 17 

Poigst’s English Thesaurus. 7 

Bomauce of a Dull Lift . 16 

RonaldCi Fly>Fisher. 15 

IUmton'$ Debater. 7 

Sandford^M Bampton Lectures . 18 

SaviU on Revelation and Science .... 18 

Saxby on Projection of Sphere. 25 

iSSox&y on Study of Steam. 25 

Scoffem on Projectiles . 24 

Scott'i Lectures on the Fine Arts .... 4 

Scott's Volumetrical Analysis . 12 

Scrope on Volcanos . 11 

Mentor’s Biographical Sketches. a 8 

SewelVs Ancient History. 5 

SewelVs Early Church . 5 

ScvocIVm Passing Thoughts on Religion 18 
Sewell's Self-Examination for Con¬ 
firmation . 18 

SewelVs Readings for Confirmation.. 18 

Sewell's Readings for Lent. 18 

SewelVs Impressions of Rome, &c. 10 

SewelVs Stories and Tales . 16 

Sharp's British Gazetteer. SS 

Short Whist. 15 

Sidney's (Sir P.) Life, by Lloyd . 3 

Smith's (J.) St. Paul's Shipwreck .... 5 

Smith's (G.) Wesleyan Methodism.... 1 

Social Life in Australia. 10 

Southey's Poetical Works. 21 


Southey's Doctor. 

Stephen's Essays. 

Stephen's I^tures on the History of I 

iSrance. 

Stephenson’s Life, by Jeetjjrreson and I 

Pole . 

‘ Stonehenge’ on the Dog . 

’Stonehenge’ on the Greyhound... 
StrieJdaneVs Queens of England ..., 

Sydney Smith's Works ....;.. 

Sydney Smith's Moral Philosophy., 

TaU on Strength of Materials. 

Taylor's {Jeremy) Works. Itt 

Tennent's Ceylon . 14, 

Tennent's Natural History jof Ceylon 16 

Theologia Germanica. . Itj 

ThirhoaXVs Greece.. ! 

Thomson's Interest Tables . S 

Thomson's Laws of Thought. II 

Thrvpp's Anglo-Saxon Home. S 

TodeVs Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and 

Phyriology. II 

Trollope's Warden . 14 

TroOope's Barchester Towers. II 

TVwiss's Law of Nations . S 

TyndaU on Heat . 11 

FyndalTs Mountaineering. I 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufoc- 

tures, and Mines. 8 

Van Der Uoeven's Handbook of 

Zoology. 11 

Villari's History of Savonarola . 4 

Warburton’s Life, by Watson . 4 

ITarter's Last of the Old Squires .... 16 

Watts's Dictionary of Chemistry. IJ 

Webb's Celestial Objects . 13 

Webster and Parkes's Domestic Eco¬ 
nomy . M 

Wellington’s Life, by Gleiy . 4 

Wesley’s Life, by Southey . 5 

West on Children's Diseases. 24 

White and Biddle's Latin Dictionary 6 

Wilson's Bryologia Britannica. 26 

WiUich's Popular Tables. 22 

Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith .. 17 
WoodwardVs Chronological and His¬ 
torical Encyclopsedia . 9 

Worms on the Earth’s Motion. 11 

Wyndham's Norway ." 9 

Tonge's English-Greek Lexicon. 7 

Touatt's work on the Horse. 14 

Youatt's work on the Dog. 14 


^January 1SC3. 
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